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“Tillie, a Mennonite Maid’ 
“The Crossways” 

“When Half-Gods Go” 
“The Fighting Doctor” 
“The Parasite” 
“Barnabetta” 


MRS. HELEN R. MARTIN 


The Fortunes 
of Mattie Miller 


By HELEN R. MARTIN 


They were all delightful and highly 
successful stories. ‘The last one is the most 
delightful and will be the most successful 
of them all. 

The first installment will appear in the 
next issue of SMITH’S, out on every news 
stand on the fifth of September. Order 
your copy at once. 
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~ Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 


entertaining Victor Herbert 


When this gifted composer hears his celebrated group 
of musicians on the Victrola, he hears it just as he person- 
ally directs it. 

And because Victor Herbert realizes that the Victor 
and Victrola alone bring to you the music of his orchestra 
as his orchestra actually plays it, he makes records only for 
the Victor. 

Besides Victor Herbert's Orchestra, you can hear in 
your own home on the Victrola, Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s 
Band, Vessella’s Band, Conway’s Band, U. S. Marine 
Band, and other famous musical organizations from every 
part of the world. 

Any Victor dealer 
will gladly play se- 
lections by Victor 
Herbert’s Orchestra 
or any other music 
you wish to hear. 

There are Victors 


and Victrolas in great 
variety of styles from 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Agents & Help Wanted 


BEER in concentrated form. Just 
out—nothing else like it. Carry right 
in your pocket. The biggest seller 
out today—enormous profits, coins 
you money. Anyone can now have 
a cooling glass of Lager Beer when- 
ever they want it. It’s simply won- 
derful, amazing—great. Show it—sell 
them all. If $0 a week looks good 
to you—send postal today. The Am- 
brew Co., Dept. 1176, Cincinnati, O. 








WILL Pay Reliable Man or Woman 
$12.50 to distribute 100 Free pkgs, 
Perfumed Borax Soap Powder among 
friends. No money required. R. Ward 
Company, 224 Institute Pl., Chicago, 





I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with $. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 718, Lockport, 
New York. 





AGENTS!! Will you take a Steady 
Job paying $25 to $30 Weekly to start? 
Chance to make $3,000 yearly. No ex- 
perlence required! Great Crew Man- 
ager's proposition! Exclusive Terri- 
tory. Write quick! Need 150 men 
at once. E. M. Davis, Pres., R 7 
Davis Block, Chicago, IIL 





MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability should write for new list of 
“Needed inv entions,” “Patent Buy- 
ers,” and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice Free. 
Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 162, Washington, D, C. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 300,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S 23. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D, C, 
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AGENTS—A New One. Concen- 
trated soft drinks. Every home, 
church-fair, picnic, lawn-fete, ball- 
park, stand, etc., buys them, Whirl- 
wind sellers. Great profits. Small 
package makes 32 glasses—orangeade, 
grape, raspberry, etc. Hurry—don’'t 
wait—be ready for the hot season. 
Write quick. American Products Co., 
3101 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





GOVERN MENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. CivilService Examiner, 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 





Patents and Lawyers 


U. S. and Foreign Patents and 
Trade Marks. Free Book and opinion 
as to patentability. Joshua R. . 
Potts, Patent Lawyer, 805 G St.,Wash- 
ington; 8 Dearborn St., Chicago; 
929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money, and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six months free. H. L. Barber, 408, 
20 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago. 








WOULD you like to own a good: 
paying mail order business? We have 
a line that gets repeat orders all the 
time; you can start in spare time; in- 
vest a dollar or two a week and soon 
own a nice business of your own. 
Write for particulars. Nadico, 1662 
Belmont Ave., Chicago, III. 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
simple free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for free search. 
Watson FE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C, 





AGENTS make $25 to $50 weekly 
selling self-lighting gas tipsand gas 
stove lighters, no matches required. 
Just turn on gas, lights itself; sells 
on sight; send for proposition before 
all territory is taken. Automatic 
Gas Appliance Co., 1 Union Square, 
New York City. 


Motion Picture Plays 





WRITE Moving Picture. Plays: $50 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free. 
Atlas Publishing Co. 310, Cincinnati,O. 





$15. WEEK SALARY and commis- 
sion paid persons to take orders for 
concentrated non-alcoholic flavors. 
Linton Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





I guarantee $10 for first Photo Play 
you write by my method. Obtain free 
booklet “How To Write Photo Plays.” 
Elbert Moore, Box 772 HV, Chicago, 





$2. to $600. paid for peeerens - “_ 
coins dated before 1895, nd 1 

once for New Illust’d sin Value 
Book, 4x7, showing prices we guaran- 
tee to pay. Get posted. Clarke & Co., 
Coin Dealers, Box 132, Le Roy, N. Y. 





Music and Song Poems 


SONG POEMS WANTED for publi- 
cation—Send us your verses or melo- 
dies. Experience unnecessary. We 
Will Revise, Write Music to Your 
Words, Publish, Advertise, and Copy- 
right in Your Name. Our composing 
staff best. Instructive book “Success- 
ful Song Writing,” free. ne Gold- 
smith Co., Dept. 15, Wash., D. C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED: Money 
in successful songs. Send us your 
poems for examination. We revise, 
write the music, pay for and secure 
copyright in your name, arrange for 
orchestra and furnish song slides. Par- 
ticulars, terms and book “How Music 
Makes Money” Free. C. L. Partee Co., 
405 Astor Theatre Building,New York. 
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STUPENDOUS OFFER. In order 
to raise cash at once, we sacrifice 83 
almost new $100.00 Standard Reming- 
tons at a ridiculously low_ price. 
Send for sample writing and price. 
National Sales Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Lord:.Nelson—Old England's Great Naval Hero 

5 a OUT Horatio Nelson, England would have 
SS been invaded and perhaps conquered by Napoleon. 

Ar Trafalgar he smashed forever the French 
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Over Sunday 


A HOUSE BOAT STORY 


By Marguerite Tracy 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAPTER I. 


UDGE JOHN HUNT CADWAL- 
LADER, magistrate, widower, step- 
father of Adelina St. George, was 

suddenly called away on business to 
Reno, Nevada. 

Adelina, his stepdaughter, aged 
twenty-five years and, on the whole, 
looking it, kept house for father. There 
are ways and ways. Her ways were 
these. Seeing it wanted but a week 
to June 2ist, and on June aist, 
year in and year out, the front 
of the basement was boarded up, Ade- 
lina ordered the Holland covers put 
on the furniture. The butler took the 
silver to safe deposit. The inhospitable 
odor of camphor balls permeated the 
brownstone, English-basement fronted 
Twenty-eighth Street house. 

This soporific for moths did not af- 
fect Adelina. Zealot in her office, she 
collected and put away the drawing- 
room bibelots. The double curtains 
went to the cleaners. The man who did 
the windows did them. Adelina’s maid, 
inherited from her mother and artless 
but estimable, brought down the “camp” 
wardrobe. They went over it together, 
and agreed, with gratified thrift, that it 
would do. Adelina’s lingerie was se- 
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lected for its wearing qualities. It was 
made at home and had that nameless 
cachet to be imparted to cut and trim- 
ming only by a lady’s maid who doesn’t 
go out much. It had long sleeves, for 
one thing. 

Adelina had her vanities—her extrav- 
agances, if you will, or rather her self- 
indulgences. She spent during the year 
an income that would have amazed any 
one but a Jewess. But she bought queer 
things—gilt-edged bonds at safe little 
four per cents, an occasional picture 


- that appealed to her as a good buy, or 


a pearl. A certain jeweler kept matched 
pearls on tap for het, and once or twice 
a winter, like any connoisseur, in one of 
the little velvet-tabled rooms where 
gems are examined, she chose an addi- 
tional pearl for her necklace. She went 
in a little—a very little—for rare bind- 
ings, and could talk quite intelligently 
to a member of the Grolier Club. She 
had a sense of humor for Lewis Carroll, 
and none at all for Adelina, and she 
went and came and had her being as 
aloof from her contemporaries as her 
mother’s portrait in Sargent’s first man- 
ner, which hung, freshly gauzed, above 
the mantelpiece of the drawing-room. 
She was like a Turkish gentleman 
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who is contented in his harem; her 
harem, if one may so put it, being Judge 
Cadwallader. Ever since her mother’s 
death she had had, practically to her- 
self, the companionship of one of the 
most brilliant and fascinating personali- 
ties in older New York. Mornings they 
rode together. Fine winter nights they 
went to the play. There were sedate 
elderly dinners. They attended the 
opera, where they owned seats in the 
orchestra. 

Socially lazy, the judge had observed 
Adelina’s rather bored coming out with- 
out disappointment. He shrewdly sus- 
pected she snubbed the youth of her 
own age at dances, and had no one but 
herself to blame for an unpopularity 
that clearly declared itself in no uncer- 
tain terms. One winter, at Mrs. Astor’s 
ball, there positively wasn’t any one to 
ask Adelina to dance the cotillion, and 
she went home. It was her last appear- 
ance. The judge found that she had a 
good wrist for billiards, and brought her 
to a fine proficiency on his venerable 
green cloth. The girl friends she had 
made at school married and scattered, 
and Adelina settled down to “keeping 
house for father.” It was her apotheo- 
sis 


was a Spartan for work. When he be- 
‘came a magistrate, he retained through 
his law partners an interest in private 
practice, and his sudden trip to Nevada 
was in relation to the suit for divorce 
of one of his old clients—an old and 
valued friend. It had some of the es- 
sence of an errand of chivalry, for the 
client was a woman, and the years were 
long past when a merely material in- 
terest could swing him so far out of 
his orbit.. 

Adelina knew very little about the 
case—the judge belonged to the old 
school that left such matters downtown 
—but she hoped that the trial would be 
a mere formality, and that the judge 
would return by the 21st. Then there 


But if the judge was socially lazy, he - 


would be nothing to do but board up 
the house and go to the Adirondacks. 

She was placid and happy as she sat 
at luncheon at a small table that had 
been drawn near the open windows of 
the dining room, overlooking the back 
yard. No landscape architect had been 
called in to prescribe for that poor back 
yard. It was like its fellows. Adelina 
and the judge spent hours selecting a 
new rug or potted plants for the house. 
But all their lives they had ignored the 
tawdry facade of their neighbor’s rear 
elevation, the boundary fencing, the 
clotheslines, and the mangy bit of green 
sod surrounded by the flagged walk of 
the back yard. They merely shut it 
out with a few yards of fragile but 
priceless Venetian lace, hung at the din- 
ing-room windows. 

The judge, in Adelina’s life, was a 
good deal like this priceless Venetian | 
lace. Remove him, and her life would 
be as barren as her own back yard. 

Of course, fate removed him. 

In her lap was Fogazzaro’s “Il 
Santo,” together with one of those 
handy little abridged dictionaries that 
contain only obsolete words that no one 
wants. Adelina always had queer ways 
of “resting.” She was sipping iced tea, 
with orange juice, and planning to have 
the sleeping bags sent down from the 
furrier’s, who had them in cold storage. 
She must remember to wire the care- 
taker to open the cabin and look over 
the canoes She shook sugar on her 
cream cheese and strawberries. To the 
end of her life the scent of strawber- 
ries would recall that moment—the ring 
at the doorbell and the butler with a 
telegram for her. 

The telegram was long—a letter. She 
read only three words of it. 

Judge Cadwallader was married! 


CHAPTER II. 


She had not moved when Florence 
Todd found her. 
Florence had dropped in hoping to 
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find her at luncheon. Shopping in town_ 


had depleted Florrie’s slender sinews 
of war, and she must find somebody 
lunching, or go lunchless. 

Adelina was cold in her greeting. The 
telegram was placed between the pages 
of “The Saint,” and she gave directions 
for luncheon to be served again. Me- 
chanically she did these things, the do- 
mestic habits of years functioning auto- 
matically, if not spontaneously. And 
Florence was too hungry to be critical. 

Some people keep bees, and some 
keep dogs, and some keep horses, and 
some keep rabbits, and some keep par- 
rots. Florence Todd kept friends. She 
made a cult of friendship. 
kept Adelina’s friendship for the tradi- 
tional seven years without ever finding 
a use for it. She had had Adelina as 
a bridesmaid, it is true, which, as Flor- 
ence was born of poor, but Brooklyn 
parents, had given the wedding a Knick- 
erbocker effect in the papers. 

It was not until they were upstairs 
in Adelina’s own sitting room that Ade- 
lina spoke of her stepfather’s news. It 
was something, of course, that could 
not be hidden, that was _ probably 
crouching, ready to spring from the 
morning papers. 

Her opening came, and she took it. 

“T have no details,” she said, in reply 
to Florrie’s inquiry about her father’s 
journey, “but father is married.” 

Florence sat very still. It is an im- 
portant part of the art of keeping 
friendships. Her eyes fixed themselves 
on Adelina’s, large with the accumu- 
lated understanding of years. And be- 
hind her eyes her thoughts were racing, 
and her personal plans were changing 
like the stage setting under the hands 
of the sceneshifters, while the curtain 
is up and the house is dark. 

“Tt is Mrs. Crewe,” Adelina contin- 
ued. “She was a young friend of moth- 
er’s. She has a daughter about eighteen. 
I’ve never met them.” 


She had - 
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“Will they come—here?” asked Flor- 
ence. 

“Father says keep the house open. I 
—I was just getting ready to close it.” 

Florence’s sceneshifters had finished. 
Her plan was made. She had kept Ade- 
lina for seven years, and now she was 
finding a use for her. 

“Of course you won't wait 
them ?” 

asf Ad 

‘Ng 

“But—don’t I have to?” 

“Certainly not, if you’re away.” 

“How can I be away?” 

“How can you be here, and watch an- 
other woman take your mother’s place?” 

“She—she was a friend of mother’s.” 

“That makes it worse, it seems to me. 
But I am only thinking of you, Ade- 
lina.” 

“I’m thinking of father.” 

“Did he think of you?” 

“It’s different.” 

“T don’t see how it’s different. You 
and he lived here as father and daugh- 
ter, though you aren’t his daughter, and 
now he turns you out to make a home 
for his new wife and her daughter. If 
you do stay, you’ll find yourself in the 
position of a companion to the new 
daughter. You will have to share this 
sitting room with her; you will take her 
about with you, because your father will 
be absorbed in his new wife and she 
in him. 

“But assuming that all this won’t 
happen, assuming that you are all 
happy together, don’t you think you’d 
be happier having some place you could 
call your own home and being inde- 
pendent in it, and that they would all 
respect you for it? Don’t you think 
your father is worrying about how you 
are to manage, and which of you is 
to keep house, and all that ?” 

“T can’t think yet,” said Adelina. 

“And you mustn’t think,” said Flor- 
ence. “You must act.” 


for 
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“If you mean for me to take a ghastly 
little flat, like a suffragette ¥ 

“Nonsense! No one takes a flat in 
summer. Here is what I propose. Tele- 
graph your father your congratulations, 
and tell him that the house is ready. 
Then write him that Hal and I are tak- 
ing you off for a cruise. He'll under- 
stand and be relieved, for you can de- 
pend on it he’s got his hands full.” 

“But you’re not going on a cruise!” 

“We will. We'd love to.. I saw a 
darling house boat moored at New Ro- 
chelle, with a ‘to let’ sign on it. All 
fresh white paint, and nothing needed 
but yellow curtains. There is the sweet- 
est yellow silk at Vantine’s. 
hat and gloves and come out with me, 
and we'll send the telegram and then 
go and look at the boat. It’s only ten 
minutes’ walk from the place where Hal 
and I are boarding in New Rochelle.” 

“T—I can’t go out.” 

“Oh, yes, you can. I know.how you 
feel. You feel as if you had had a 
death in the family and you must order 
mourning. That’s just what you can’t 
do. But you can be in New Rochelle, 
out of the way, when newspaper report- 
ers and acquaintances and relations call 
here at the house to-morrow. You owe 
that much to yourself. And we'll just 
go up quietly and cinch the house boat.” 

Adelina got to her feet. 

“You mean well, Florrie,’’ she said 
wearily, “but it’s too unconventional. 
Why, I’ve never even gone out of town 
over Sunday without asking father!” 

“Then ask him, in God’s name! Ask 
him in the telegram if you can go out 
of town over Sunday.” 

“That's childish!” 

“Then don’t! Only don’t settle down 
and grieve. Be spunky. I would give 
anything in the world to be able to 
make you really angry. If you don’t get 
angry, you’re done for.” 

A heavy wave of emotion rolled over 
the girl suddenly. She put her hands 
up to her face. Behind their screen a 
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sceneshifting took place that made 
Florence’s child’s play. Woods and cit- 
ies fell about her, desolating the Adiron- 
dacks and laying New York in ruins. 
Out of the wreckage she saw one soli- 
tary figure rise and confront her. And 
this survivor was saying to her monot- 
onously, “What shall I do?” 

It was very still in the house. Over 
and above the odor of camphor balls 
there came up from the street the smoke 
of hot asphalt. A man’s voice cried, 
“Strawberries—two boxes for a quar- 
ter!” 

The doorbell rang. 

Presently a card was brought up. 

Adelina came from behind her hands. 
She was not crying. 

The card was that of a Mr. Richard 
Gordon, of the Morning Star. 

“T’ll go and see him,” said Florence. 

The card trembled in Adelina’s fin- 
gers. “I'll go with you,” she said. 

“To see the reporter?” 

Adelina shuddered. 

“To look—at that—house boat.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Adelina took the house boat. 

A certain unquibbling directness gov- 
erned her actions, as it is apt to those 
of any one who has the habit of using 
his own judgment in spending his own 
money. She got a melancholy pleasure 
out of Florrie’s ecsta. y over the yellow 
curtains. 

Arthur Stratford saw the notice of 
Judge Cadwallader’s wedding and fer- 
reted out Adelina. He had been a ward 
of the judge’s. He said it would be 
handy for the girls to have a man 
around, and brought his suit case. He 
was white-eyed and rabbit-pawed, a per- 
son who, Harry Todd said, would look 
well in a cage. The cage Harry had 
in mind was in Sing Sing. He didn’t 
explain that. 


Then the cook left. Adelina had 
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“It's the thickness of fresh paint that’s keepin’ her up. I told Tommy he oughtn’t to ha’ leased her to 
a lady without warnin’.” 

brought none of the house servants. Harry Todd then produced his great 

They were keeping the house in readi- idea. 

ness for the judge. He sent for his brother Stanley. 
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Stanley could cook. 
Stanley Todd’s personal beauty was 
negligible. His hair stood, and was red. 





His nose But baseball was invented 
too late to come into the ‘“Tristam 
He was 


Shandy” chapter on noses. 
thirty, and unwed. He loved boats. Al- 
most any old boat could make friends 
with Stanley. Yet if you had accused 
him of standing sponsor for the Eclair, 
he would have blushed. 

The Eclair was a lady’s boat. A pret- 
tier boat inside it would have been hard 
to find, for she had been built to the or- 
der of an English ambassador, who had 
not spared expense. She was twenty 
or thirty or forty years old, and had 
spent half that time on the mud. She 
was the sort of a boat that will float 
on a fall of dew, but hardly on anything 
deeper. Moored in the shoal water 
near the government dock, however, she 
was safe enough. 

Stanley found the galley out of pro- 
visions. The departing cook had taken 
with her everything portable, even to 
the salt. It was Sunday, and the rest 
of the party had gone for a swim. By 
a fatality, they had the two small row- 
boats. He wondered why they had not 
bought supplies the day before when 
they had gone to New Rochelle to put 
an advertisement in the Sunday papers 
for a cook. What good was a cook, if 
there was nothing to cook? 

Having finished his investigation, he 
returned to the deck, lit a cigarette, 
tossed the match overboard, and 
watched it move with businesslike ra- 
pidity toward the club boathouse—a 
strong tide, running out. He squinted 
an appraising eye and measured the 
distance as a scant half mile. 

He withdrew to his room, and when 
he again appeared, he was in swim- 
ming apparel. He ripped open a fresh 
box of cigarettes and tucked a ten-dol- 
lar bill inside the box. The box he 
then placed on his head and secured it 
there by a necktie brought down and 
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knotted under his ear. He went into 
the water carefully, by way of the over- 
side ladder and staging, and, head well 
up, moved off in leisurely fashion to 
the boathouse. The current carried him 
along like a street car. 

It was only when he reached the club- 
house float that he remembered he had 
left no word for Peter Trent. Peter 
Trent was a guest whom. Adelina had 
asked up from the city, and who was 
coming by the three o’clock train. She 
had especially delegated Stanley to keep 
him amused and happy, if he came be- 
fore she returned. 

Well, it was too late now to do any- 
thing about it, so he drew himself up 
on the float and, taking down his box, 
offered Mike, the boathouse keeper, a 
cigarette. 

“They forgot to leave me a boat,” he 
explained. ‘House boat.” He jerked 
his thumb over his shoulder. ‘“Eclair.” 

“Eclair, eh?” said Mike. “Lady’s got 
her?” 

Stanley struck the match offered him. 
“Yep,” he said. 

“Settlin’ any 

“Nope. Why?” 

“She will. She’s been lyin’ on the 
mud here for five years. Last sum- 
mer they towed her out by the gov’- 
ment dock, and she sunk at anchor, so 
they had to haul her back again. 
Tommy Groff, that owns her, had a 
couple of planks put on the bottom of 
her. But she’s due to sink again, for 
all that. It’s the thickness of fresh 
paint that’s keepin’ her up. I told 
Tommy he oughtn’t to ha’ leased her 
to a lady without warnin’, but, ‘Lord, 
Mike,’ sez he, ‘if I was drunk when I 
took the offer, I haven’t been sober 
enough since to go and call on the lady. 
but if you sees her,’ sez he, ‘just tip 
her off that she’d better tie up to a 
barn at night... Tommy may ha’ been 
over. Has he?” 

“Nope,” said Stanley. 

“Well, annyway, ye know now, and 
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it’s off my mind, the responsibility of 
n.” 

“Much obliged,” said Stanley. “You 
don’t know where I could get a few 
beans and clams and lobsters and oys- 
ters and a bluefish and some butter 
and onions and parsley and cucumbers 
and powdered sugar and a couple dozen 
ears of corn and a trifle of flour, a pail 
of lard, a quart of cream, a quart of 
milk, three boxes of strawberries or a 
basket of peaches, a few loaves of 
bread, and a gallon of ice cream?” 

“Are ye runnin’ a hotel?” 

“Nope. They’ve gone swimming, and 
they'll come home hungry.” 

“You can’t go to market in a bathing 
suit. It’s Sunday, annyway. And even 
if I could get you the things, which I 
cannot, there’s no boat to ferry the stuff 
over in. All my boats are gone.” 

“Some one may come back,” said 
Stanley. “I'll wait.” 

And wait he did. The cool interior 
of the boathouse was chilly, and Mike 


gave him a couple of Turkish towels to 
spread over his shoulders and knees. 


Mike was rigging a centipede. Over- 
head were ranged the four and eight- 
oared shells that had made history for 
the club. People came and went, and 
Stanley’s errand began to be noised 
about like the leitmotif in a symphony. 
But Stanley only sat and smoked. 

About five o’clock one of the waiters 
from the clubhouse, one of those who 
had charge of the crew table, came 
down to the boathouse to take his after- 
noon plunge. Him Mike introduced to 
Stanley, and the waiter undertook to see 
what could be done for a friend of 
Mike’s. 

Meantime, Peter Trent arrived by the 
three o’clock train from the city and 
trolleyed down to the government dock. 
A skiff lay in readiness, and he trans- 
ferred himself and his belongings into 
it. Two boys watched him, without re- 
mark, but when he asked them to put 
him over, they demurred. 
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“They ain’t nobody aboard that lob- 
ster pot,” they explained. “Besides, 
she’s sinkin’.” 

“Sinking?” ejaculated Trent. “You 
don’t mean to say she’s been abandoned 
since yesterday ?” 

“Well, the cook’s gone.” 

“But Miss St. George?” 

“Dunno the folks that’s got her, but 
they sure drew a lemon. Why, that 
boat ain’t been off the flats for eight 
years.” 

“TIsn’t there any one aboard at all?” 

“Nope.” 

Trent stood irresolutely swinging his 
stick, and considered. The flooring of 
the skiff was moist, and his weight was 
bringing all the water in it lapping 
around his feet. He did not at all un- 
derstand about there being no one 
aboard the house boat, or its being con- 
demned as unseaworthy by these in- 
habitants of the inlet. All he was clear 
about was that he had been bidden, and 
he had come. He had a bag full of 
offerings in little packages, and he had 
his bathing suit, in which, although he 
could not swim, he took great plunges. 
Also, the large mouth of a music ma- 
chine, at his feet, gave evidence that he 
was willing to bring his accomplish- 
ments with him at the cost of some little 
trouble, and that he gave thought to 
the entertainment of his friends. 

“Put me over, anyhow,” he said, “and 
I will look around.” 

He held up something large and 
heavy and bright and round, and the 
boys wriggled aboard and shot him 
across to the Eclair. 

The boat, to an untrained eye, 
showed no signs of sinking. The win- 
dows were all open and mosquito- 
screened and prettily curtained. Wher- 
ever Adelina St. George might be, she 
evidently expected to return. So he 
ran up the ladder, and the boys un- 
loaded his traps, pocketed the swag, and 
left him in solitary elevation. 

Whistling cheerfully, Peter took a 
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survey of the Eclair. She seemed a 
good ship, and it was easy to see that 
her original owner had not spared ex- 
pense. He easily identified the room 
that had been allotted to him, and un- 
packed his belongings. The music box 
he set up in the saloon. 

When he had refreshed himself, he 
started the music. One after another 
he ‘tried the new records that he had 
purchased that morning. 

He was very happy. 

It was his occupation that prevented 
his noticing the return of his two boys 
with their leaky rowboat and another 
passenger. For a boat that had lain 
an indeterminate number of years on 
the mud flats, the Eclair was suddenly 
both popular and profitable. 

The new arrival was a woman; a 
quite young woman, dressed unobtru- 
sively in black. She stood, for a mo- 
ment, looking about her with the diffi- 
dence of a burglar. It was at once evi- 


dent that she did not consider herself a 


guest. And yet she carried a small 
overnight bag, and she had let the boys 
dismiss themselves after putting her 
over. She had deliberately come to 
stay. 

She was rather fatally good looking, 
and her eyes were green. Her hair was 
bound close to her little head, and was 
blue black. For the rest, she was 
dressed like a high-minded servant in 
an Ibsen play. 

Her slender figure threw a shadow on 
the saloon window, and presently Trent 
noticed it and came out just as the girl 
discovered that a house boat might have 
a front door and a bell to ring. 

“How do you do ” began Peter 
Trent, and stopped, his mouth open. 

The girl was Parthenope Crewe. 

There she stood, most quaintly hab- 
ited; only Trent was too dumfounded 
to notice what she wore. The frank 
letter in which Adelina had explained 
her house boat at the same time that 
she had extended her invitation, burned 
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in Trent’s pocket. And yet here, un- 
mistakably, was “Pinkie” Crewe. 

‘“Montagues and Capulets!” ejacu- 
lated Peter, finding his tongue and out- 
stretching his hand. “When did you 
get here?” 

“T’ve just come,” said the girl. She 
looked suddenly frightened. Her green 
eyes cast about for a way of escape. 

“T mean New York?” 

“D-day before yesterday,” she stam- 
mered. “I didn’t dream you'd be here. 
I must run, before I’m seen. Help me, 
Peter!” 

“Because I’m here?” 

“T can’t explain. Do help me. I 
It’s a joke—a mistake I oughtn’t 
to have come i 

“There’s no one on board,” said 
Peter, pushing her into a veranda chair. 
“JT don’t know where they are. But if 
Adelina’s asked you to come, you can 
depend on it she’ll be nice to you.” 

“But she hasn’t asked me.” 

Trent whistled softly. 

“T came in answer to this.” 

She dug around in a little bag and 
produced a slip of newspaper. Trent 
took it, and read: 


’ 


Wantep: A man cook who can cook and 
will cook, Address Miss Adelina St. George, 
House Boat Eclair, Pelham Manor Inlet, 
New York. 

“Pinkie! This is the most outrage- 
ous thing you’ve done yet! Good grief! 
Does your mother know it?” 

“Nobody knows it. I’m supposed to 
be at your sister’s.” 

“My sister Carrie?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then, my dear, you’d better go.” 

“If you went, instead, no one here 
would know me.” 

“But why? Why do a crazy thing 
that can only make a lot of trouble for 
everybody.” 

“Peter, I can’t explain. I had it all 
thought out. I can cook beautifuliy. 
I’ve my certificate from the school in 
Switzerland ? 
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“But you can’t cook in your step- 
sister’s kitchen.” 

“T understand that she couldn’t stay 
in her own house to be my companion.” 

“Who ever told you that?” 

“She wrote it to Father Cadwalla- 
der.” 

“Well, if she wouldn’t be your gov- 
erness, how can you be her cook ?” 

“If you hadn’t butted in, I could 
have. Now you’ve spoiled everything, 
and I lose a job, and I perhaps can’t get 
another, and there goes my one chance 
of handling my own fortune for an- 
other three years.” 

“What fortune, crazy child?” 

“The one father left me. He made 
the most idiotic stipulation in his will. 
I was not to have the money he left 
me till I was twenty-one, unless I had 
earned some by my own efforts before 
I was eighteen in some useful work for 
which I had skill. Did you ever hear 
such a condition? I'll be eighteen next 
Sunday.” 

“Are you telling me the truth, Pink?” 

“T surely am, Peter.” 

“How much do you stand to lose?” 

“Don’t know exactly. Between four 
and five hundred thousand.” 

“You are better without it. 
too much for a girl of eighteen.” 

“Even if I married you?” 

“If you were married, it. would be 
different, of course.” 

“Father’s will doesn’t say so.” 

“But, great heavens, girl, what made 
you pick out Adelina?” 

“T liked her advertisement and I liked 
her spirit. I said to myself, when I 
read it this morning: ‘Pinkie, here’s 
your chance. If you don’t take it, 
you're a piker.” How could I know 
there’d be a Jonah?” 

“If I’m all that is in your way,” said 
Peter stiffly, “I can leave at once.” He 
looked about him. ‘“There’s no boat. 
But I can go after they get back.” 

“You’ve scared me so now, I don’t 
know if I can get my nerve back.” 


That’s 
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“Your. nerve!” said Peter. “With 
your nerve and a penny I’d go round 
the world.” 

“The trouble,” said Miss Crewe wist- 
fully, “is to find the penny.” 

The sound of a pair of oars filtered 
to their notice. 

“Look here, Pink,” said Trent hur- 
riedly, “I'll hide you below somehow, 
and to-night I'll take you ashore and 
escort you to Carrie’s.” 

“Will you pay me the interest on 
five hundred thousand for three years 
if I do?” 

“Haven't got it. But I’ll put it up to 
your governor—to the judge, I mean— 
and get the clause in the will set aside.” 

“I won't hide myself then. I know 
Father Cadwallie’s opinion. We’ve had 
that melon on ice before. He won’t cut 
a." 

“But, Pinkie, dearest 

“IT hate a piker. Here is the plan: 
My name is Ann Boggs. I’m a domes- 
tic scientist, with a diploma. I’m to be 
ateacher. This summer I am going out 
to service as a cook, for the experience 
and because I need the money. That’s 
the dope for your lady friend. Tell her 
I saw the advertisement. Now, go! 
They’re coming.” 

She sat upright as she spoke. Her 
features took on a respectful, down- 
looking expression. Her lips especially 
compressed themselves into a line that 
looked submissive. Peter stared at her. 
Her hands, decently folded in her lap, 
were, he now saw, incased in cheap 
lisle gloves. She had withdrawn her 
personality, and he saw only a young- 
ish girl, of the type familiar in church- 
guild work. 

Sudden consternation broke out all 
over him. This slim despot had the 
whole delicate situation in’ her hands. 
He was accessory after the fact. If he 
tried to hide her, without any sure 
knowledge of the customs of this house 
boat’s crew, and she was discovered, a 
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very embarrassing situation would en- 
sue for everybody. 

The rowboat was in sight a moment, 
and Peter saw that Stanley Todd was 
in it, alone. A bright idea came to him. 
He would get Stanley to interview her 
before the others arrived. Stanley 
would discharge her, and he, Peter, 
would row her ashore. 

“Have it your own way,” he said. 
“Here comes Todd, junior. I’ll mention 
that there’s an answer to the advertise- 
ment.” 

“Thank you—sir,” said Ann Boggs. 

Trent went to the accommodation 
ladder. 

Stanley sat in a dinghy belonging to 
some yacht. He was being brought 
over by a good-natured Swede. His 
provisions were heaped in a_ huge 
market basket from the club steward’s 
collection. 

“Hello, Peter!” he called, as he ap- 
proached. ‘Glad to see you on board.” 


Peter acknowledged the hospitality. 
“Want a lift with the basket?” 


“Nope. Folks back yet?” 

“No sign of them.” 

Stanley came up and the two shook 
hands. The Swede pulled away. 

“You'd better keep that boat,” said 
Peter nervously. “You may need it.” 

“Belongs to a yacht that’s in for ice. 
But our crowd will be here any min- 
ute.” 

Stanley led the way to his galley with 
the basket. Peter followed. 

“Had great luck,” said Stanley, be- 
ginning to unpack his loot. “Put this 
fish in the ice chest, will you? The po- 
tatoes go in the locker—but, hold on— 
leave them out. I'll want them.” 

“Are you the cook?” asked Peter, 
watching him at his tasks. 

“Just temporary,” said Stanley mod- 
estly. ‘‘We’ve advertised for a cook, 
and I expect to be overrun with bids 
to-morrow.” 

“There’s an applicant here now,” said 
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Peter, from the ice chest, where he was 
obediently putting away the fish. 

“What?” cried Stanley. “So soon? 
The notice only appeared this morning. 
Where is he?” 

“It’s a girl,” said Peter. 
deck, astern.” 

“Don’t want her,” said Stanley. “Had 
a couple. They get lonesome if we’re 
out late sailing. And women can’t 
cook, anyway. You go tell her that 
you’ve engaged me.” 

“She’s waiting for Adelina,” said 
Peter. “I couldn’t very well send her 
away.” 

“That’s so,” said Stanley. 
there’s no boat.” 

“How is Adelina?” asked Peter, help- 
ing himself to a very cold radish. 

“Fine,” said Stanley. ‘“She’s taken 
it like a soldier.” He looked up. “Since 
you’re eating those radishes, you might 
as well take a knife and cut them for 
dinner. Trim them, you know, and 
split the hides.” 

“T’m afraid I’d bungle it,” said Peter. 

“Well, there are potatoes to peel and 
onions, and salad to wash, and corn 
to strip, and tomatoes to slice, and fish 
to clean, and butter to mold, and clams 
to open and also oysters, and beans to 
string: 4 

“All that before dinner ?” 

“Certainly ig 

“Then I think you’d better see the 
young lady that’s sitting on deck,” said 
Peter. “We'll never have dinner on 
this ship if you don’t.” 

“T don’t know but 
right,” said Stanley. 
send her in here.” 

Peter hesitated. 

“Your bathing suit,” he said. “It—— 
Is it good kitchen form, quite?” 

“It is, if it’s on me,” said Stanley 
dryly. “Send her along, and even if 
she can’t cook, she can probably prepare 
vegetables and help out for to-night, 
anyway. But, mind, I don’t promise to 
engage her.” 


“She’s on 


“Besides, 


what you’re 
“Suppose you 
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Peter hesitated a moment longer, and 
then went out by the deck companion- 
way. “All right,” he said, over his 
shoulder. 

She was sitting as he had left her, 
gazing quietly out toward Fort Slocum 
and the breakwater 

“There’s a guest in the kitchen, 
Peter tentatively. 
dinner.” 

For a fraction of a second she lifted 
her eyes to his. 

“Of course, he can’t promise to en- 
gage you, but he’s willing to let you help 
out for to-night. To-morrow, of course, 
you'll go, and I earnestly trust no harm 
will come of it. I shall pass a wretched 
evening, if that’s any comfort to you.” 

“Poor Peter! Which way is the 
kitchen ?” 

There was a brief silence. Through 
Peter’s head passed all the perplexities 
of the situation. Then he washed his 
hands of it. He turned on his heel and 
led the way forward. 

Stanley had got out a basin, in which 
he was peeling potatoes. He was warm 
and dry and cool and comfortable. His 
smooth café-parfait shoulders swelled 
out of his black jersey, and his bare 
legs and feet were only a shade lighter 
than the Hermes in the Naples museum. 
He did not look up. 

“T suppose you have references,” he 
said, as steps paused near him. 

“T am not a cook that usually goes 
out to service, sir.” 

“Oh!” said Stanley. He looked up. 
Peter drew off a little. 

“T am a graduate of the School of 
Domestic Science, of Lausanne, Switz- 
erland. I am equipped to teach cook- 
ing. But I need to work this summer, 
and, when I saw this advertisement, I 
thought I would like the place.” 

Peter saw a great bewilderment take 
possession of Stanley Todd, so he drew 
still farther off. 

“But we advertised for a man, 
know.” 


” said 


“He’s getting the 


you 
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“You advertised for a cook, also. I 
can cook.” 

Peter saw Stanley flounder in his in- 
experience. Stanley had seen young 
cooks and old cooks, ugly cooks and 
pretty cooks, but he had never been able 
to tell how bad they were from their 
good looks or how good they were from 
their ugly looks. But if this was a 
graduate from a training school, she 
must know how to get a simple dinner. 

“What do you think, Peter?” 

But Peter had vanished. 

“T could be doing those potatoes,” 
she suggested. “It must be getting 
late.” 

Stanley threw a startled look at the 
potatoes and then at the declining sun. 

“That’s true,” he said. “Miss St. 
George told me to engage any one I 
thought suitable. Perhaps the best way 
to test that is to have you help me get 
the dinner.” 

“My name is Ann, sir.” 

“Mine,” said Stanley, “is Todd. I 
will take your bag to your room and 
show you the way. 

As Stanley went back to his vihiee 
he sucked a meditative cigarette. He 
had met more than one gentleman driv- 
ing a cab or waiting at table. He felt 
a great respect for this girl. 

He remembered that Peter had crit- : 
icized his dress. He hurried to his room 
and changed, emerging all in chaste 
white and blue, having done his hair 
and pocketed a couple of handkerchiefs 
and more cigarettes. He returned, to 
find domestic science drying the salad. 

“The lobsters for a chafing-dish sup- 
per, Mr. Todd?” 

“No,” said Stanley. “I was going 
to have them after the clam chowder, 
you know.” 

“Clam chowder ?” 

“A regular shore dinner, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“A shore dinner?” 


“You see,” said Stanley, “it’s all fish. 
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‘ 
First you sling a good hot clam chow- 
der into them a 

“Hot, Mr. Todd?” 

“T never heard of a cold one, did 
you?” 

“But a night in June! On a hot night 
like this, without a breath of air?” 

“They'll come in hungry and tired.” 

“But is it good to load the stomach 
up when the body is tired?” 

“Well, I dunno about the girls, but 
Harry is irritable when he isn’t fed up. 
Anyhow, there are the clams, and they 
won't ‘keep.”’ 

“Why not clam cocktails?” 

“Great!” said Stanley. “Then, there’s 
the bluefish. That we’ll bake, eh, with 
little potatoes boiled and butter sauce.”’ 

“T saw the bluefish. Where does one 
—clean it?” 

“Why, over the side, I suppose. Bless 
me, I don’t know. Isn’t it cleaned?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then give it to me,” said Stanley, 
disdaining his bright and shining rai- 
ment. 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that, Mr. Todd. 
If you'll tell me ri 

“Cut it out!” said Stanley. “Keep it 
for to-morrow.” 

“It won’t keep in this weather.” 

“That’s true. Well, heave it over- 
board. But I paid two dollars for it. 
Give it here, I want to look at it.” 

“And after the fish?” 

“We've not had it yet,” said Stanley, 
gazing at it on the platter. ‘What a 
beauty! I caught some of these fel- 
lows last year Let’s cook him, Miss 
—er—Ann. It’s light and digestible, 
and I’ll scrape him in a jiffy. Oh, after 
the fish—well, oyster cocktails - 

“We've the clam cocktails, 
know.” 

“H—m! Curried oysters, then, with 
rice. How is that?” 

“Rather a winter dish, don’t you 
think ?” 

“How about on the half shell?” 

“With clam cocktails ?” 


you 
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Oh, hang the 
Have broiled 
They’re big 


“No, I suppose not. 
oysters! Cut ’em out. 
lobsters, net. One apiece. 
ones.” 

“Very big ones.” 

“Not too big.” 

“Pretty big. I should have them cut 
in two.” 

“Oh, well, that’s easy. Then corn 
on the cob. Two ears apiece. Harry— 
that’s my brother—is awfully fond of 
corn on the cob. Then there’s this salad 
with cucumbers—just plain French 
dressing, with Tarragon vinegar and 
paprika—or would you have mayon- 
naise? We want mayonnaise with the 
lobster, of course, so I thought French 
would be best with the salad.” 

“Plain, by all means. Don’t you 
think cucumbers are rather indigestible 
on top of lobster and clams?” 

“Oh, I don’t think so. Then there’s 
Rocquefort, and chocolate and vanilla 
ice cream—a gallon of that will be over 
from the club—and three boxes of 
strawberries gs 

“No cake, Mr. Todd?” 

“By George, I forgot cake! What 
do you think of that?) And Harry can’t 
live without cake with his ice cream. 
Maybe we could beat one up. What do 
you think?” 

“T don’t think there will be time, be- 
cause you want the oven for the blue- 
fish.” 

“We might broil the bluefish.” 

“Very good, sir. And for how 
many ?” ; 

“Oh, there are six of us. And your- 
self makes seven.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Now I'll see about this fish.” 

“IT would rather not, sir. I’m the 
cook, you know.” 

Stanley looked her in the eyes, and 
saw that she meant it. “She’s a thor- 
oughbred!” he reflected. 

“But, good Lord!” he said aloud. “I 
can’t sit on deck and twiddle my thumbs 
while you grill in the kitchen. Adelina 
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—Miss St. George—left me to do the 
cooking, so you might let me divide the 
job with you for to-night, till you get 
your hand in.” 

She looked him between the eyes, and 
an eighteen-year-old smile curled her 
lips at the corners. “Then make the 
mayonnaise,” she suggested. “I'll give 
you a bowl of shredded ice, and you 
can take it on deck.” 

“Right,” said Stanley. 

The crowd was late for dinner, and 
went straight to their rooms to dress, so 
that he had no chance to tell them that 
he had engaged a cook, 

It was convivially, over the clams, at 
the table, that he announced his over- 
whelming luck. 

“Friends,” he said, in a confidential 
whisper, “I have something in there,” 
indicating the galley, “that you’ve none 
of you ever had in the house before— 
modern science.” 

“Fireless cooker?” suggested Harry 
Todd. 

“No, sir. We have among us some- 
thing that is to a fireless cooker as a 
Marconi is to Aladdin of the wonder 
lamp.” He looked from one to an- 
other and saw every eye fixed on him 
with breathless attention. He lowered 
his voice still more. 

“We have domestic science.” 

“He means a book,” said Arthur 
Stratford. “I don’t think much of serv- 
ing clam cocktails in alligator pears, do 
you?” 

“I love them,” said Adelina. 
thur, you’re always grumbling.” 

“He means a cook,” said Florrie. “I 
see it in his eye. I told you he could 
take care of himself, Adelina. I mar- 
ried the unresourceful one, but we don’t 
care, do we, Hal?” 

“IT hope you’ve engaged him,” said 
Adelina. 

“It’s a girl,” said Stanley. “A so- 
cial revolution—a graduate of a train- 
ing school. We’re lucky to get her. We 
advertised for a man, you know.” 


“Ar- 
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“Well,” said Peter Trent, with a 
wave of a laudatory hand at the empty 
rind of his alligator pear, “J’m con- 
verted.” 

Some one, as he spoke, entered 
quietly. He looked up, changed color, 
and dropped his eyes guiltily. 

But not a flicker of an eyelid be- 
trayed the girl, who had gone directly 
to Adelina. She took Adelina’s plate, 
and then his, her green eyes discreetly 
lowered, her whole striking personality 
dissimulated in the role she had taken. 
Peter realized suddenly that the girl 
had talent of a high order. She would 
make a great actress. The thought was 
somehow repellent to him. 

He was rather quiet through the © 
evening. He played for them on his 
machine, had a little talk with Adelina, 
and discovered that he disliked Florence 
Todd as much as ever and Arthur 
Stratford even more than ever. Stan- 
ley absented himself, to see that Ann 
got through the dishes, and Peter’s 
thoughts followed them. 

At last Stanley came out on the after 
deck. 

“Adelina,” he said, sitting down in the 
chair next hers, “I believe we’ve got a 
treasure.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“But, my dear girl, you can’t keep 
it up, you know.” 

Peter stood at the kitchen compan- 
ionway, watching Parthenope at her 
morning tasks. She measured cereal 
out with a tablespoon. 

“And why not?” she asked, making:a 
face at him. 

“Look where you’ve landed.” 

“Where could I be better off?” 

“Adelina doesn’t know who you are.” 

“Does it matter, if I do the cook- 
ing?” 

“Her whole quarrel with her stepfa- 
ther was about you.” 

“Piffle! She was jealous of mother.” 

Peter drew a chair into the doorway 
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and sat down against a blue-and-white 
morning sky. 

“You don’t mean that you want to 
stay here?” he said. 

“T do, indeed,” she replied tranquilly. 
“T like Adelina, and I’m going to stick 
to her.” 

“You wouldn’t cut her out, would 
you?” 

“Cut her out?” queried Parthenope. 

“With Stanley,” said Peter. “She’s 
put her shoulder to the wheel and 
taken this water wagon, and the Harry 
Todds have brought Stanley along with 
the dark design of marrying him to 
Adelina, and Adelina’s crazy about 
him.” 

Parthenope broke an egg on the edge 
of a bowl and carefully separated the 
white from the yolk. “Is she?” 

“She is.” 

“Well, then,” said Parthenope philo- 
sophically, ‘we'll say that rule one is: 
Hands off Stanley Todd. Is your honor 
satisfied?” She dropped a curtsy with 
the edge of her apron. 

“My chivalary is. My honor is still 
at stake.” 

Parthenope took down a book from 
a shelf beside the window and turned 
the pages. “Bread,” she murmured. 
“Hot breads—pop-overs What did 
you say, Peter?” 

“I say that I don’t feel comfortable 
about keeping Adelina in ignorance of 
who you are. It’s particeps criminis.” 

“*To the yolk of three eggs, well 


” 








beaten ? Then go away,” said Par- 
thenope. 

“I? Go away? You want me to go 
away?” 


“*Add one cupful of flour’—/ don’t, 
but if your honor is at stake—a little 
salt se 





“Running away is no way to save 
honor, Pinkie.” 

She lifted her eyes from the book. 
“Everybody does it,” she said judicial- 
ly; “that is, unless he wants to be called 
as a witness.” 
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“Pinkie, you know too much about 
crime.” 

“Divorce is a great educator.” 

“But you haven’t been divorced.” 

“Mother has, though; twice. This 
time I really did-tt all for her. She 
said she’d never have the strength to go 
through it all again, so I took her to 
Reno and engaged the lawyers and 
made her deposition and put the whole 
thing through and wrote on to Judge 
Cadwallader to meet us in Reno and 
we’d marry him while the iron was hot.” 

“But—good Lord, Pinkie, if you 
made the match, what are you quarrel- 
ing about?” 4 

“T’m not quarreling.” 

“You and your mother haven’t quar- 
reled ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Then why on earth did you leave 
her ?” 

“Didn’t want to hang around. Moth- 
ers are only human. If I had a grown 
daughter, I shouldn’t want her con- 
stantly about, parading her youth—and 


beauty. I suppose you'll allow I’m 
good looking?” 
“Oh, yes,’ groaned Peter, and 


dropped his face into his hands. 

“Mother thinks I’m at Carrie’s. That 
will hold her for the week, and by that 
time perhaps Adelina will get to like 
me, and I can stay on here for the sum- 
mer.” 

Peter lifted his face from his hands 
abruptly. 

“And if Adelina fires you before the 
week is out, so that you don’t get your 
money, have you thought out an alter- 
native ?” 

“Me?” 

“Yes; something else you could do?” 

Parthenope paused in her egg beat- 
ing. “What's that?” she asked. 

“You could marry,” said Peter. “It 
might be unwise, but girls of your age 
sometimes do.” 

“Marry?” said Parthenope, staring 
at him. “Whom?” 
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“Lots of fellows.” 

“Wouldn’t that be polygamy ?” 

“You know perfectly well what I 
mean.” 

“You mean that, instead of hunting a 
job, I could hunt a husband ?” 

“You wouldn’t have to hunt far.” 

Parthenope looked all around the 
room. ‘“There’s only you,” she said, 
coming back from her survey of the 
kitchen. ‘Would you be willing to 
marry me?” 

2 


“Good morning!” said Adelina. 


“Rather than have you go out to 
service, yes.” 

There was a reflective pause. 
Parthenope: 

“But I am out to service.” 

“And I am offering my alternative,” 
said Peter doggedly. 

“Ts it a threat or a promise?” asked 
Parthenope. She made one of her Chi- 
nese faces at him with a droll mouth 
and a trick of her uptilted green eves. 


Then 
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“I suppose we would get along like 
cat and dog,” said Peter doubtfully. 

“I think we’d get along fine,” said 
Parthenope. 

“Tt’s always a risk when a man mar- 
ries an undeveloped girl.” 

“For the girl?” asked Parthenope. 

“Men call you a cradle snatcher,” 
went on Peter. “And how do you know 
they’re not right, at that?” 

“Think of the satisfaction it is to 
bring up your own wife according to 
your own notion of what she should 
be,” said Parthenope. 

“There are arguments on both sides,” 
said Peter; “for and against.” 

“It’s a toss-up,” agreed Parthenope. 

Peter rose, pushing his chair from 
him nervously. “But the present situ- 
ation is frankly impossible,” he re- 
peated, pacing the deck. 

Parthenope was doing things to some 
flour with a patent sifter. Slim as she 
was, her bare elbow had a dimple in it. 


Peter’s eyes fell on the dimple, and 


he seemed hypnotized by it. It drew 
him into the kitchen and right up to 
Parthenope. He was on the point of 
slipping his arm around her and tipping 
the balance of argument in the only 
really classic way, when Parthenope 
turned her head and looked at him. The 
humor in her green eyes was distinctly 
diabolical. Peter shied. 

“What’s this book?” he said, making 
a great show of abstraction as he 
reached for the volume Parthenope had 
laid down. 

“Oh, just a cookbook,” said Parthen- 
ope. “Mr. Stanley Todd sets great 
store by it. It’s full of French things. 
I tike the ‘Boston Cookbook’ myself.” 
The smile in her eyes had broadened, 
and now lifted the corners of her 
mouth, too. 

Peter seemed to be taken with the 
book, though it had no dimples. He 
turned it about and ran through the 
pages with the air of a connoisseur. 

“Of course, I can’t judge of the 
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recipes offhand,” he said, “any more 
than of a musical score, but if it’s all 
up to the sample of this chapter on 
Good Form, it’s great. The only point 
in etiquette it doesn’t touch upon is 
how to conduct yourself when you’ve 
run away from a perfectly good home 
and made folks believe you’ve gone vis- 
iting, when you are really masquerading 
as a cook in your step-stepsister by mar- 
riage’s kitchen.” 

“You don’t look in a cookbook for 
that sort of information,” said Parthen- 
ope witheringly. 

“Oh!” said Peter. “Where do you?” 

“In the comedies of Shakespeare.” 

“And do I have a part—in Shake- 
speare ?” 

“Yes,” said Parthenope, pausing to 
look at him. “That of Malvolio, the 
lunatic.” 

“Why, you impudent little hussy! I'll 
be Sebastian, or I won't play. I only 
play when I am offered the leading 
role.” 

“Well, you’ve got it.” 

“Malvolio! The part of a steward!” 

“Aren’t you forever in the kitchen?” 

“But I want to marry the pretty lady 
when the curtain falls.” 

“The lady won’t have you.” 

“The one I have in mind will.” 

“Oh—if J don’t know her “i 
Parthenope tossed her head. 

“You may have known her. But this 
I will tell you: She’s no kitchen 
wench. She rides bronchos in Reno. I 
call her the cow-pony girl.” 

“How prosaic!” said Parthenope. 

“Do you want me to go on my knees, 
Pinkie?” 

“Only when the soles of your shoes 
are blacked.” 

Peter reached for the stove polish 
and carefully blacked the soles of his 
rubber sneakers. 

“You'll leave tracks all over the 
deck!’ cried Parthenope, snatching the 
polish away from him. “Go wash your 
sneakers immediately. Here, put them 
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under the faucet. Of all the nuisances! 
And the pop-overs are burning! Peter, 
will you get out of my kitchen, or are 
you waiting to be thrown out?” 

“Dear me, how hard the floor is!” 
said Peter, sighing as he sat down on 
it to remove his sneakers obediently. 

As he sat unlacing his shoes, Ade- 
lina, also in rubber-soled tennis shoes, 
came noiselessly round the kitchen 
door. 

Peter’s back was toward her. He 
rose, without touching the floor with 
his hands, and stood in his stocking 
feet, holding his shoes in one hand. The 
other he reached out to Parthenope. 

“Good morning!” said Adelina. 

Peter jumped. He turned and saw 
Adelina’s figure framed in the door- 
way. “Good morning!” he stammered. 

“Good morning, Miss St. George,” 
said Parthenope tranquilly. “Do you 
think it will be too hot for griddle 
cakes? We have cantaloupe and cereal 


and eggs and pop-overs and coffee, but 
I thought Mr. Harry Todd might like 


, 


griddle cakes.’ 

“Then have them, by all means,” said 
Adelina acidly. “Peter, will you come 
for a row before breakfast?” 

“With pleasure, as soon as 
washed my shoes,” said Peter. 

Adelina turned on her rubber heels 
and left them. 

“You see, my dear,” said Peter, lift- 
ing his eyebrows significantly, “it’s as I 
told you. This situation you’ve evolved 
is impossible—in real life. You’re as 
good as discharged.” 


I’ve 


CHAPTER VY. 


“T won’t stand it,” said Adelina, when 
Peter had pushed off. ‘Either that girl 
leaves—or I do.” 

“It’s. an extremely awkward situa- 
tion,” said Peter. “But how could poor 
Stanley help it?” 


“Help it!’ said Adelina. “I believe 
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he knew she would come. He wrote 
the advertisement on purpose.” 

“There you’re unreasonable,” pro- 
tested Peter. “His advertisement called 
for a man, you know. And she is a 
good cook.” 

“T don’t say she isn’t,” cried Adelina. 
“I’m willing to give her the longest rec- 
ommendation in the English language. 
But I want her to leave the Eclair this 
very day. I can’t stand it. All day yes- 
terday Stanley was in the kitchen, and 
now the first thing in the morning I 
find you there.” 

“But she’s a great friend of mine,” 
said Peter. “And, to tell you the truth, 
I went out to the kitchen this morning 
expressly to try to get her to give up 
this job.” ; 

“And she wouldn’t ?” 

“Well, she hasn’t promised,” said - 
Peter truthfully. “But I think if you 
get after her in this mood you're in, 
you'll have no trouble getting her to 
leave.” 

There was a short silence. Peter bent 
to his oars. Adelina sat leaning for- 
ward in a strained position of which she 
was unconscious. The hush of a sum- 
mer morning when birds are molting 
was upon the inlet. The Glen Island 
shore was very green, very still. Peter’s 
oars rose and fell with a lazy rhythm. 
He rowed well, as he did most things. 
The sun gleamed along the wet blades. 

“It isn’t as if she were working for 

a living,” said Adelina, excusing her- 
self. ; 
“Of course not,” agreed Peter. “No 
girl with looks and a good family needs 
to work for her living, and we don’t 
want them to. It wounds us in our 
self-esteem.” 

“And yet,” said Adelina, “women are 
working for their living, Peter, more 
and more, and men don’t fly round and 
try to keep them from it.” 

“Oh, I don’t pretend we’re altruists,” 
laughed Peter. “But for a girl to kick 
over the social bucket out of sheer dev- 
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iltry and create an awkward situation 
when there’s no occasion for it—it’s 
provoking. When Marie Antoinette did 
it, she took the court with her. It was 
a general picnic. She didn’t try to do 
it alone.” 

“And that’s all so long ago,” added 
Adelina. 

Peter smiled at her. She was a stiff, 
uncompromising little figure in starched 
linen, a trifle austere and prudish, per- 
haps. 

“T hope you'll succeed in discharging 
her,” said Peter. It occurred to him 
that Parthenope might be difficult to 
dislodge, for reasons unassociated with 
the kitchen. He remembered that she 
had said that she, personally, liked Ade- 
lina and meant to stick to her. 

“Why shouldn’t I succeed?” asked 
“What a queer way of put- 
ting it, Peter!” 

“Well, there’s Stanley,” said Peter 
skillfully. “He feels just the opposite 
of the way we do. He admires her for 


putting her pride in her pocket and 
doing the things that she knows how to 


do well. I don’t believe he objects to 
having women work—thinks it’s good 
for ’em. Perhaps it is. Anyway, he’s 
definitely engaged the little lady i 

“Oh, it’s too awkward!” said Ade- 
lina. “Do you think he—he will feel 
that I’ve got rid of her because I am 
jealous?” 

“He'll be hurt,” said Peter, “but I 
don’t think it would occur to him to 
think it was because you were jealous. 
He’s too simple about women for that.” 

“Then—you don’t think he’s inter= 
ested in her—apart from—from her 
ideas?” 

“N-no,” said Peter; “not so long as 
he doesn’t think she’s unfairly treated. 
If you discharge her without cause, he 
may take a stand out of his sense of 
fair play.” 

“That’s true,” said Adelina. ‘“He’s 
awfully square. I suppose he would 
despise me.” 
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“It would hurt him,” said Peter 
gravely. “He would never despise you, 
though, or think anything of you but 
that you were ill-advised by some one.” 

“But doesn’t he think I have any 
judgment of my own?” 

“We all think you have judgment, 
Adelina,” Peter said, with affectionate 
emphasis, “but you sometimes act very 
hastily, under an impulse that is some- 
times influenced by those about you. 
That’s liable to happen to any one who’s 
at a sort of turning point in life.” 

“But—you’ve just been advising me 
very strongly to discharge Ann Boggs,” 
exclaimed Adelina. ‘‘How inconsistent 
you are!” 

“Indeed I haven’t advised it,” Peter 
protested. ‘You’ve misunderstood me 
entirely if you think that. I’ve been 
pointing out the difficulties you'll have 
if you do.” 

“Peter!” 

“Adelina !” 

“T never heard a man contradict him- 
self so flatly!” 

“Dearest, I’ve been perfectly con- 
sistent all the way through.” 

“Didn’t you say you hoped I’d suc- 
ceed in discharging Ann Boggs? Do 
you deny that you said it?” 

“Certainly I said it,’ said Peter. 
“Nothing would please me, personally, - 
better than to have you discharge Ann 
Boggs.” 

“Well, then, isn’t that advising me 

“By no means. A thing may suit my 
convenience and fall in with my de- 
sires and I may tell you it does, but 
that isn’t advising you. to do that thing. 
You opened fire on me a moment ago 
by saying that you wouldn’t stand it— 
that either Ann Boggs would leave—or 
you would. I said I hoped Ann Boggs 
would. But since then I have tried to 
show you that, apart from pleasing me, 
you would find such a measure very dis- 
concerting to the rest of the crowd, who 
lose a good cook, to say nothing of the 
ethics of the case.” 


399 
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“Then you don’t advise me to dis- 
charge her,”’ said Adelina. ‘Oh, dear! 
It’s all so complicated!” 

“T don’t advise you to discharge her,” 
said Peter. “But I do advise you to try 
to make her listen to me.” 

“To you?” 

“Yes,” said Peter. 
marry.” 

“Oh!” said Adelina. 

“Every nice girl ought to marry,” 
said Peter, resting on his oars. “The 
only thing that’s wrong with this world 
is that there are not enough of the right 
sort of people in it. When everybody is 
very nice, there won’t be any more un- 
happiness or poverty or crime. We're 
all really trying hard to bring that 
about, because we want nice things and 
nice people, and a lot of us are getting 
what we want, now, and in a few more 
years more of us will be doing the same, 
and the class of nice people will grow 
bigger and bigger, and the other class 
will dwindle away more and more, don’t 
you see? But the nice people must 
marry as soon as they can, to help 
along.” 

“You're not married,” said Adelina. 

“I'm thinking of it. But there are all 
sorts of obstacles. The girl’s awfully 
young yet, and she doesn’t know what 
she'll miss in a few years if she doesn’t 
take me. And her head’s full of this 
domestic science, which is a good 
enough thing in its way : 

“You don’t mean that it’s Ann 
Boggs?” ejaculated Adelina. 

“Yes, it’s Ann Boggs,” said Peter. 
“Now, the question is how to make her 
want me while I’m marriageable. Men 
don’t remain marriageable forever. 
They get into a rut of bachelordom 
and then there’s no getting them out.” 

“Oh!” cried Adelina. ‘How excit- 
ing! We must make her want you. 
But how, if she’s so—so blind — 

“T was thinking,” said Peter, “that 
you could be awfully nice to me, you 
know, and go off rowing with me, like 


“She ought to 
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this morning, and have all sorts of jolly 
twosomes 45 

“And leave her with Stanley?” 

“No, I suppose not. She ought not 
to have consolation; that’s a fact. We 
must take Stanley with us. The thing 
to do is to all go off and leave her, as 
we would a real servant. We must ac- 
cept her seriously as a cook. I’ll wager 
she comes around inside three days. No 
girl her age is going to grill in a kitchen 
while all the rest of the crowd goes sail- 
ing. She’s come out to cook. Very 
well, we'll just quietly let her cook.” 

“Do you think Stanley will leave 
her?” said Adelina doubtfully. 

“Oh, we'll make him leave her. We'll 
just take him with us.” 

“We can try it,” said Adelina. 
you think we ought to tell him?” 

“Tf it were just a joke, I should say 
yes,” said Peter, putting his oars into 
the water again. “But—when a man 
cares a lot—he’s a sort of an ostrich, 
you know. He likes to think that no 
one has any suspicion.” 

“Dear Peter!” said Adelina warmly. 
“IT do hope you’re going to be happy. 
And won’t it be delightful to think it’s 
happened here, on my house boat? I'll 
feel so responsible.” 

“If it only does,” said Peter. 

He felt a little guilty as he rowed her 
back. He had averted a catastrophe. 
Nothing could have been gained by 
Adelina’s discharging Ann Boggs in an- 
ger, and a great deal would be gained 
if Parthenope could win the affection 
of her new stepsister. He had flung 
himself into the breach. But did he 
really mean all he had said? Was he 
really very anxious to marry the girl 
who was now masquerading as cook in 
the Eclair’s kitchen? Well, he had 
averted disaster. Let that be sufficient 
unto the day. But he wondered if as 
soon as Florrie got hold of Adelina, 
Florrie would influence her back into 
all her distrust and jealousy. Ardelina 
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iltry and create an awkward situation 
when there’s no occasion for it—it’s 
provoking. When Marie Antoinette did 
it, she took the court with her. It was 
a general picnic. She didn’t try to do 
it alone.” 

“And that’s all so long ago,” added 
Adelina. 

Peter smiled at her. She was a stiff, 
uncompromising little figure in starched 
linen, a trifle austere and prudish, per- 
haps. 

“T hope you’ll succeed in discharging 
her,” said Peter. It occurred to him 
that Parthenope might be difficult to 
dislodge, for reasons unassociated with 
the kitchen. He remembered that she 
had said that she, personally, liked Ade- 
lina and meant to stick to her. 

“Why shouldn’t I succeed?” asked 
“What a queer way of put- 
ting it, Peter!” 

“Well, there’s Stanley,” said Peter 
skillfully. “He feels just the opposite 
of the way we do. He admires her for 
putting her pride in her pocket and 
doing the things that she knows how to 
do well. I don’t believe he objects to 
having women work—thinks it’s good 
for ’em. Perhaps it is. Anyway, he’s 
definitely engaged the little lady ‘i 

“Oh, it’s too awkward!” said Ade- 
lina. “Do you think he—he will feel 
that I’ve got rid of her because I am 
jealous?” 

“He'll be hurt,” said Peter, “but I 
don’t think it would occur to him to 
think it was because you were jealous. 
He’s too simple about women for that.” 

“Then—you don’t think he’s inter= 
ested in her—apart from—from her 
ideas ?” 

“N-no,” said Peter; “not so long as 
he doesn’t think she’s unfairly treated. 
If you discharge her without cause, he 
may take a stand out of his sense of 
fair play.” 

“That’s true,” said Adelina. “He’s 
awfully square. I suppose he would 
despise me.” 
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“It would hurt him,” said Peter 
gravely. “He would never despise you, 
though, or think anything of you but 
that you were ill-advised by some one.” 

“But doesn’t he think I have any 
judgment of my own?” 

“We all think you have judgment, 
Adelina,” Peter said, with affectionate 
emphasis, “but you sometimes act very 
hastily, under an impulse that is some- 
times influenced by those about you. 
That’s liable to happen to any one who’s 
at a sort of turning point in life.” 

“But—you’ve just been advising me 
very strongly to discharge Ann Boggs,” 
exclaimed Adelina. “How inconsistent 
you are!” 

“Indeed I haven’t advised it,” Peter 
protested. ‘You’ve misunderstood me 
entirely if you think that. I’ve been 
pointing out the difficulties you'll have 
if you do.” 

“Peter!” 

“Adelina !” 

“T never heard a man contradict him- 
self so flatly!” 

“Dearest, I’ve been perfectly con- 
sistent all the way through.” 

“Didn’t you say you hoped I’d suc- 


ceed in discharging Ann Boggs? Do 
you deny that you said it?” 
“Certainly I said it,” said Peter. 


“Nothing would please me, personally, _ 
better than to have you discharge Ann 
Boggs.” 

“Well, then, isn’t that advising me 

“By no means. A thing may suit my 
convenience and fall in with my de- 
sires and I may tell you it does, but 
that isn’t advising you. to do that thing. 
You opened fire on me a moment ago 
by saying that you wouldn’t stand it— 
that either Ann Boggs would leave—or 
you would. I said I hoped Ann Boggs 
would. But since then I have tried to 
show you that, apart from pleasing me, 
you would find such a measure very dis- 
concerting to the rest of the crowd, who 
lose a good cook, to say nothing of the 
ethics of the case.” 
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charge her,” said Adelina. “Oh, dear! 
It’s all so complicated!” 

“T don’t advise you to discharge her,” 
said Peter. “But I do advise you to try 
to make her listen to me.” 

“To you?” 

“Yes,” said Peter. 
marry.” 

“Oh!” said Adelina. 

“Every nice girl ought to marry,” 
said Peter, resting on his oars. “The 
only thing that’s wrong with this world 
is that there are not enough of the right 
sort of people in it. When everybody is 
very nice, there won’t be any more un- 
happiness or poverty or crime. We're 
all really trying hard to bring that 
about, because we want nice things and 
nice people, and a lot of us are getting 
what we want, now, and in a few more 
years more of us will be doing the same, 
and the class of nice people will grow 
bigger and bigger, and the other class 
will dwindle away more and more, don’t 
you see? But the nice people must 
marry as soon as they can, to help 
along.” 

“You're not married,” said Adelina. 

“I'm thinking of it. But there are all 
sorts of obstacles. The girl’s awfully 
young yet, and she doesn’t know what 
she'll miss in a few years if she doesn’t 
take me. And her head’s full of this 
domestic science, which is a good 
enough thing in its way “4 ; 

“You don’t mean that it’s Ann 
Boggs?” ejaculated Adelina. 

“Yes, it’s Ann Boggs,’ said Peter. 
“Now, the question is how to make her 
want me while I’m marriageable. Men 
don’t remain marriageable forever. 
They get into a rut of bachelordom 
and then there’s no getting them out.” 

“Oh!” cried Adelina. “How excit- 
ing! We must make her want you. 
But how, if she’s so—so blind 1 

“T was thinking,” said Peter, “that 
you could be awfully nice to me, you 
know, and go off rowing with me, like 
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“Then you don’t advise me to dis- 
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this morning, and have all sorts of jolly 
twosomes re 

“And leave her with Stanley?” 

“No, I suppose not. She ought not 
to have consolation; that’s a fact. We 
must take Stanley with us. The thing 
to do is to all go off and leave her, as 
we would a real servant. We must ac- 
cept her seriously as a cook. I'll wager 
she comes around inside three days. No 
girl her age is going to grill in a kitchen 
while all the rest of the crowd goes sail- 
ing. She’s come out to cook. Very 
well, we'll just quietly let her cook.” 

“Do you think Stanley will leave 
her?” said Adelina doubtfully. 

“Oh, we'll make him leave her. We'll 
just take him with us.” 

“We can try it,” said Adelina. 
you think we ought to tell him?” 

“Tf it were just a joke, I should say 
yes,” said Peter, putting his oars into 
the water again. ‘“But—when a man 
cares a lot—he’s a sort of an ostrich, 
you know. He likes to think that no 
one has any suspicion.” 

“Dear Peter!” said Adelina warmly. 
“IT do hope you’re going to be happy. 
And won’t it be delightful to think it’s 
happened here, on my house boat? I'll 
feel so responsible.” 

“If it only does,” said Peter. 

He felt a little guilty as he rowed her 
back. He had averted a catastrophe. 
Nothing could have been gained by 
Adelina’s discharging Ann Boggs in an- 
ger, and a great deal would be gained 
if Parthenope could win the affection 
of her new stepsister. He had flung 
himself into the breach. But did he 
really mean all he had said? Was he 
really very anxious to marry the girl 
who was now masquerading as cook in 
the Eclair’s kitchen? Well, he had 
averted disaster. Let that be sufficient 
unto the day. But he wondered if as 
soon as Florrie got hold of Adelina, 
Florrie would influence her back into 
all her distrust and jealousy. Ardelina 





“Do 








“I came in,” said Adelina, feeling her knees bend under her from weak- 
ness and fear, “to ask ou to—to leave.” 


was certainly as wax in the hands of the 
potter. 

Adelina sat facing him, a smile of 
inner satisfaction lighting her face and 
making her pretty. She had had so 
little attention from men that it was an 
excitement to her just to share a secret 
with a delightful man like Peter Trent. 
She was immensely raised up in her 
own importance, and in the flow of new 
ideas that Peter had given her there 
was no room left for jealousy. Jeal- 
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ousy generally springs 
from a feeling of be- 
ing left out. 

When they reached 
the staging beside the 
Eclair and Peter gave 
her his hand to step 
out of the skiff, she 
gave the hand a 
quick, warm squeeze 
of mutual under- 
standing and affec- 
tion. And Peter re- 
turned the pressure 
with a smile, and nod- 
ded. 

Breakfast was al- 
ready in progress 
when they entered the 
saloon. Even if Peter 
had been in any anx- 
iety about Parthen- 
ope’s popularity as a 
cook, that breakfast 
would have convinced 
him how entirely fear 
on that score was mis- 
placed. For if Euro- 
peans love a good 
dinner, Americans 
adore a good break- 
fast, and the one that 





| esl | Parthenope served 
fam tte tte that morning was in- 
spired. 


The men went in to 
town, all but Arthur 
Stratford, who was 
not working. 

About an hour later Adelina was 
ready to go to market, and went to the 
kitchen for the provision list. Parthen- 
ope, armed with a broom and a pail of 
suds, was scrubbing the kitchen floor. 
Her kitchen was as clean and tidy and 
bare as a golf green. She herself was 
in her blue morning uniform, with her 
skirts pinned back and her sleeves 
turned up and a wide blue ribbon bound 
snugly round her hair, and in the glow 

























of her exercise she was so radiant that 
her beauty fairly staggered one. Ade- 
lina, coming in preoccupied, fell back 
against the door weakly. 

“Sick?” inquired Parthenope. 

And still Adelina stared at her. 

“Ts something wrong? The ship sink- 
ing or anything?” 

“No,” said Adelina mechanically. 
“Oh, no!” 

“No bad news of any kind?” 

Suddenly all that the girl stood for 
of looks and talents and happiness 
flashed over Adelina. Peter wanted to 
marry her. Any man would want to 
marry her. Wasn’t Stanley lost in ad- 
miration of her? 

“T came in,” said Adelina, feeling her 
knees bend under her from weakness 
and fear, “to ask you to—to leave.” 

Parthenope looked at her blankly. 
““To leave here?” 

Adelina nodded. Her face was con- 
vulsed with tears. She struck them 
away with her hand. 

“1 It’s a false position we’re all 
in toward you. Won’t you please go? 
Peter Trent wants to marry you sf 

Parthenope’s amazement vanished. 
She stepped lightly across her wet floor 
and took Adelina’s hand. She looked 
very gentle. 

“Are you interested in Peter?” she 
asked softly. 

Adelina shook her ‘head. 

“Then don’t ask me to leave,’ Par- 
thenope entreated. “I know you think 
I’m just doing this for a lark, and all 
that. But Peter won’t marry me unless 
he feels he has to. He’s afraid he’ll be 
chaffed because I’m so young. If he 
sees me safe among conventional in- 
terests, he’ll cruise round in the offing, 
and the years will pass—or I'll have to 
take somebody that’s not suited to me 
at all.” 

“But—haven’t you any home?” asked 
Adelina. 








“Y-es, but mother’s just married 
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again 
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“Oh, you poor thing!” 
“No,” said Parthenope. 
for mother. 


“T’m glad + 
But it’s not fair to her—a 
grown daughter hanging round. So I 
thought if I could worry Peter into 





marrying me right away: You see 
—if isn’t worse than lots of things girls 
do to make men propose, and I can 
cook. I may be imposing on Peter— 
that’s a girl’s right—but I’m not impos- 
ing on the rest of you. Only you 
mustn’t ever let Peter guess. He’s sure 
I mean to stick to the servant problem 
—and, of course, I will, but not by go- 
ing out to service.” ; 

“But—he says he’s proposed to you,” 
protested Adelina. “You wouldn’t hear 
of it.” 

“He hasn’t even started proposing to 
me,” said Parthenope. “Why, if I took 
him now, I’d have no end of trouble 
with him. He’d go round apologizing 
to everybody for having married me. 
Peter isn’t like Stanley Todd. If Stan- 
ley thought a girl really loved him, he’d 
be so grateful he’d lay down his life 
for her. But a girl would have to show 
him that she really cared.” 

“You think that?” interrupted Ade- 
lina. 

“T know it. Stanley is one of the big 
men of this naughty world. He’s so 
big he’s maternal.” 

“But you think a—a girl would have — 
to—propose to him?” 

“Oh, no. Just to show that he mat- 
tered to her.” 

“How would she show it?” 

“Well, in little thoughtful ways— 
studying his tastes and then doing the 
things he was interested in.” 

“T don’t believe I know what sort of 
things,” said Adelina, unconscious, in 
the intensity of her interest, of how the 
trend of her mind had changed. Her 
tears were dried now, and she was 
hanging on Parthenope’s knowledge of 
men, utterly forgetting Parthenope’s 
perilous attractions. 

“If I should stay here,” said Parthen- 
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ope, “I could show you. A safe rule 
* would-be to watch what I do to Peter 
and then do the exact opposite to Stan- 
ley Todd. Peter’s had such quantities 
of petting, and he’s so exactly what he 
thinks a nice chap ought to be, that, the 
only way to make an impression on hint 


is to shock his sense of proprieties in. 


ways that he can’t technically disap- 
prove of. My being here, for instance. 
He dies of mortification when I wait at 
table. He wants to jump up and take 
the dishes from me and make believe 
it’s a picnic. It kills him to think I do 
the dishes—that I don’t eat at the same 
table. And yet he knows that I’m do- 
ing an honest thing, and that all this 
domestic knowledge would be very val- 
uable in a wife. And he knows I’m 
making myself conspicuous, and that if 
I leave here and go into another fam- 
ily, every bachelor will sneak round to 
the kitchen and propose to me. And 
he dies of jealousy when he thinks of 
=” 

“And Stanley wouldn’t?” 

“Stanley wouldn’t. Stanley respects 
me because I’m not afraid to do a 
menial thing. He’s proud of a lady 
who isn’t ashamed to work.” 

“Would he like a—a girl he cared 
for to do a thing like this?” 

“Of course he would. He’d stick to 
her through thick and thin. He'd sit 
in the kitchen evenings, after he'd 
helped with the dishes, and tell her’ his 
adventures. He’s been four times 
around the world, you know.” 

“Has he?” said Adelina. 

“Yes; but he’s modest, and he has 
to be sure people really care about 
travels like his. He’s more likely to 
listen to somebody else who’s read it all 
out of a book.” 

“Do you think he’d ever care about 
a—a girl who didn’t do things?” 

“Probably not. Did he ever take an 


interest in you before you shook your- 
self and got this house boat 
“N-no. 


27? 


I hardly knew him before.” 
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“And you would have gone on hardly 
knowing him,” said Parthenope. “Now 
he admires you.” 

“Really ?” 

“Indeed he does.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“His being here,” said Parthenope. 

“But that’s because of Harry and 
Florrie, isn’t it?” 

“Has he ever lived with them be- 
fore?” 

“T—I don’t know.” 

“Well, you ask Mrs. Todd. He came 
with them because he wanted to know 
you better, after he heard what a plucky 
thing you'd done.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“T know it from the type of man he 
is. He’s drawn to independence and 
courage because he’s a man of ideals 
who has lived a hard, practical life. 
He’s the sort of man that raises armies 
and fights for principles and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“And don’t you like that kind of 
man?” asked Adelina. 

“I admire them,” said Parthenope, 
“but I need Peter. A woman who 
made Stanley unhappy would deserve 
to be burned alive. But I am obliged to 
make Peter unhappy one minute so that 
he will appreciate how blissfully happy 
he is the next minute. We’re perfectly 
suited to each other, only he’s got to 
be convinced of it so completely that 
he’ll forget he’s marrying a classmate 
of his baby sister’s.” 

“T see,” said Adelina. ‘I’m afraid I 
behaved like a fool just now—but you 
looked so pretty, 1—it hurt.” 

“People can’t help being jealous,” 
said Parthenope, “any more than they 
can help having brown eyes.” 

“Oh, yes, J can,” said Adelina, “and 
I’m going to prove it.” She drew Par- 
thenope to her and kissed her. “This 
is your home,” she said. 

Florrie came round the corner of the 
house. 

“Aren’t you nearly ready, Adelina? 














It’s going to be awfully hot in the vil- 
lage.” 

“I’m coming,” said Adelina hurriedly. 

Parthenope reached up to a pad on 
the wall. ‘Here’s the marketing list,” 
she said. 

CHAPTER VI. 

When the Eclair’s boat had pulled off, 

with Adelina rowing and Florrie sitting 
in the stern under a parasol, Arthur 
‘Stratford collected some books and 
magazines and made himself comfort- 
able in the hammock under the awn- 
ing on the after deck. 

He was a sallow, vacant-faced youth, 
with a discontented mouth. He had 
been a sort of ward of John Cadwalla- 
der’s, and Adelina had come to accept 
him as a part of her life. He had come 
out to the Eclair when she had taken 
the boat, looked it over, and moved in. 
He had said it would be handy for her 
to have a man around. No one cared 
to point out that the Todds were two 
men, and it was true that they went in to 
business every day. But as Stratford 
neither rowed nor swam and hated fish- 
ing, his time dragged heavily. 

Parthenope, reflectively finishing her 


interrupted scrubbing, heard herself 
called. 
“Ann!” It was Stratford’s languid 


voice. “Oh, Ann!” 

She let down her petticoat and fas- 
tened her cuffs. Her green eyes lit at 
some hidden fire, but she looked im- 
passive, almost stupid, as she emerged 
on deck. 

“You called me, Mr. Stratford?” 

“T did,” said Arthur. “\Won’t you— 
er—sit down, Ann?” 

“No, thank you,” said Parthenope 
imperturbably. 

“T wanted ‘to talk to you a little,” 
said Arthur. ‘You know I am a very 
old friend of Miss St. George’s.” 

No answer. Parthenope contemplated 
the green knolls of Glen Island. 

“Of course, she’s well meaning,” said 
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Stratford, “but she’s been used to a 
different class in the kitchen, and she’s 
apt to be inconsiderate.” 

No answer. 

“A girl like you isn’t here for the 
wages of a slavey,” continued Strat- 
ford, “and you’re too young to be one 
of those journalistic women who write 
up their experiences afterward.” 

No answer. 

“So, of course, you must have some 
other reason for it.” He paused. It 
was evidently a question. 

“Did you call me out of the kitchen 
to ask me that?’ asked Parthenope 
pleasantly. She was still examining 
Glen Island. 

“Oh, no,” said Stratford. “I thought 
you might be lonely and you have so 
little time to rest. You never worked 
so steadily or so hard in your life be- 
fore, I expect.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Parthenope indiffer- 
ently. 

“At what?” 

“Entertaining bores,” said Parthen- 
ope innocently. Her grave green eyes 
rested fairly on him. “Is there any- 
thing you wish, Mr. Stratford? I am 
going back to the kitchen.” 

“IT wish I knew who you were,” said 
Arthur Stratford; “and if you don’t 
choose to tell me, I may have to find 
out.” 

No look of alarm crossed the girl’s 
quiet face. She said nothing. 

“Trent told us you were a friend of 
his sister’s,” he went on. ‘I take it that 
isn’t true.” 

No answer. 

“A man might lie, to save a situa- 
tion. Has he promised to marry you? 
But, of course, he hasn’t, or you would 
not have followed him.” 

The green eyes slowly withdrew from 
their rural contemplation and regarded 
him from head to foot and from foot to 
head again. Then they looked away as 
from something -beneath contempt. 
“You might as well make a clean 
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breast of it,’ Stratford’s tired voice 
went on. “You'll end by telling me, my 
dear. You might as well tell me now. 
You are not by any chance—hiding?” 

The green eyes came to life and 
searched his face a moment. 
~ “T like women who have spirit,” he 
continued, stroking his upper lip. “But 
you need never take refuge in a menial 
position. There are lots of fellows that 
—er—will help a girl of spirit through, 
you know. Glad to do it.” 

“Through what?” asked Parthenope 
quietly. 

Stratford hesitated, blinked his eyes, 
stammered. ‘“Why—ah—there’s usually 
an indiscretion to hide, isn’t there?” he 
asked finally. “I just meant to tell you 
—er—that—er—a girl like you needn’t 
lose heart. Lots of us fellows are ready 
to reach out—er—the helping hand, you 
know.” 

“l’m afraid I don’t understand you, 
Mr. Stratford,” said Parthenope dryly. 

She had instinctively parried his in- 
solence with her most woman-of-the- 
world manner, too angry to hold to the 
wisdom of silence. She already re- 
gretted it. He leaned to her sneer- 
ingly from his hammock. 

“I give you credit for understanding 
me perfectly,” he said. 

She turned on her heel and went back 
to the kitchen. 

As Stratford watched her go, he 
stroked his upper lip meditatively, but 
made no effort to detain her. 

She was offended; that was certain. 
But a girl in her position would soon 
learn that she could not afford to be 
offended. 

“T must find out about her,” he re- 
flected. “But not from Trent!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


The elder of the Todd brothers came 
home to the Eclair that evening with 
something on his conscience, and as 
soon as he could after dinner seized an 
opportunity to take Adelina aside. 
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“T didn’t like to speak of it before 
Florrie,” he said, “‘but—fact is—I took 
the liberty of inviting some fellows up 
for next Sunday, Adelina. You don’t 
mind, do you?” 

“Why, Hal, of course not. I’m tickled 
to death.” 

“T thought you would be,” said Harry 
Todd, “or I wouldn’t have done it with- 
out asking you first. They’re awfully 
nice chaps. One of them is a great 
swell, really, but got hard hit last win- 
ter on the Stock Exchange. Wiped 
out.” 

“What a tragedy!” said Adelina. 

“One of the others is a civil engineer, 
from South America.” 

“How interesting!” 
eagerly. 

“He's come up to put a proposition 
before the Coffee Trust.” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes. He’s been here two weeks, 
and they’ve kept him waiting till he’s 
spent all his ready money. These big 
capitalists are awfully hard to do any- 
thing with. He’s been stopping at the 
Waldorf, but now he’s at the Mills Ho- 
tel. And the broker, too.” 

Adelina was struck by something in 
his tone. She knew the Waldorf, but 
she had never heard of the Mills Hotel. 

“Isn’t it a nice place?” she asked. 
“Don’t they make you comfortable?” 

“Adelina, it’s a lodging house. A 
regular lodging house.” 

“How very dreadful!” 

“So I thought those fellows would 
appreciate a day out here.” 

“Of course they would.” 

“But—lI didn’t care to tell Florrie. 
Most women think that if a man is 
down on his luck, he’s done something. 
It’s a crime.” Then he added: ‘The 
other two are just fellows in the office.” 

“You must tell me their names,” said 
Adelina, “‘so that I can write them 
notes; or don’t you think it’s neces- 
sary?” 


said Adelina 

















“Well, the broker’s name is Welling- 
ton Howes.” 

“Wellington Howes,’ 
lina. 

“The engineer is Jacques Sorrell.” 

“Sorrell,” said Adelina retentively. 

“And the fellows in the office are 
James Brown Brunley and Barclay 
Price. I think if you did write to them, 
they’d appreciate it. I'll take the notes 
in with me to-morrow. It’s lovely of 
you, Adelina.” 

“What are you two plotting about?” 
asked Florrie suspiciously. She had 
had her game of Canfield, and now 
wanted her husband. Peter, a humor- 
ous look in his eyes, was in her wake. 
Harry laid a finger on Adelina’s arm. 

“We're discussing how we'll spend 
Sunday,” he said. “Weren’t we, Ade- 
lina?” 

Adelina had been on the point of ex- 
plaining and asking Florrie’s advice 
about the notes, for she already felt 
that she had one secret from Florrie in 
her changed attitude toward Ann Boggs. 
But Florence overlooked Adelina en- 
tirely. 

“You haven’t said two words to me, 
Hal, since you came home,” she said 
plaintively. “I wish you’d tell me what 
you were worried about.” 

Peter put out his hand. “Come along, 
Adelina,” he said. “We must give a 
chance to married folks.” 

Adelina put her hand into his with 
a shy happiness. It seemed very sweet 
to know his secret and one of Ann 
Boggs’ about him, and at the same time 
to know that on board there was a Stan- 
ley Todd who admired Adelina St. 
George. So her heart went out to 
Harry Todd, whom she felt as if she 
were deserting. 

“Do you know,” she said, in a very 
intimate undertone, as they paced, arm 
in arm, the length of the deck under 
the stars, “I’m afraid Florrie nags Hal, 
at times?” 


’ 


repeated Ade- 
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“Have you just discovered it?” asked 
Peter. 

“Well, I was always sorry for Flor- 
rie, somehow. I saw her side.” 

“It’s always sad to see a warm- 
hearted fellow with a sweet nature like 
Hal’s married to a thoroughly jealous 
woman,” said Peter reflectively. 

“Florrie—jealous?” exclaimed Ade- 
lina. 

“Utterly jealous and self-centered,” 
said Peter. “Doesn’t let Harry call his 
soul his own and has never made a 
home for him for fear she’d have to 
work. A fine type of the most obnox- 
ious variety of American wife.” 

“But, Peter, Hal’s crazy about her.” 

“*And the fool, he called her his lady 
fair,” quoted Peter, under his breath. 

“IT thought you liked Florrie,” said 
Adelina. 

“My ‘likes’ don’t enter into it,” said 
Peter, “except that I don’t like the way 
she treats P—Ann. It’s the hostility 
in her eye, when the girl comes into 
the dining room, that I don’t like. 
What’s P—Ann ever done to her ex- 
cept wait on her and give her exquisite 
food daintily prepared? How do you 
think Florrie appreciates that? She’s 
afraid!” 

“Afraid?” echoed Adelina. 

“Afraid Hal will wake up and see 
what a loafer he’s married. She’s so 
poor and mean and little and suspicious 
that she’s afraid that big-hearted fel- 
low will do the sort of thing she would. 
She wouldn’t stick to him if he didn’t 
come across for what she thinks she 
needs.” 

“Why, Peter! 
How ill bred of you! 
your hostess.” 

“Not much, she isn’t!” said Peter. 
“She’s far too selfish ever to be any- 
body’s hostess. She taught Hal that 
the year they were married, when they 
kept house. He couldn’t bring any- 
body home to dinner without making a 
scene.” 


How bitter you are! 
Florrie’s almost 
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“Oh!” said Adelina. 
“But that’s Hal’s funeral,’ went on 
Peter. ‘Where I come in is that she 
can’t be nasty to a girl that’s worth 
more in her little finger than Florrie is 
in her whole body and soul.” 

“What -did she do?” asked Adelina. 
She had never seen Peter so aroused. 

“Nothing. But you watch. She 
treats her as if P—Ann had leprosy. 
I think she wants to force her to leave 
before Harry wakes up.” 

There was a little pause. Adelina felt 
her cheeks burning. 

“Ann won’t leave,” she said. 

“I’m glad to hear you say that,” said 
Peter warmly. 

“T’ve had a talk with her.” 

“That’s splendid!” 

“T—I think I’m going to get her to 
teach me to cook.” 

“Why,” cried Peter, enchanted, 
“that’s a bully idea, you know.” 

“Harry has asked some men down 
for Sunday,” said Adelina. “I see, now, 
why he was nervous about it. He was 
afraid I would be upset, like Florrie. 
But we will have a great lark. Per- 
haps we ought to tell Ann about it.” 

“Good idea,” said Trent. 

They stopped at the kitchen doorway. 
Adelina’s hand trembled a moment on 
Peter’s arm, and then she overcame the 
emotion that had seized her at the sight 
of Stanley in the kitchen. 

“T’m not jealous,” she whispered to 
herself. 

“We're just done,” said Stanley, who 
was grinding the coffee, with the mill 
between his knees. 

Peter drew Adelina in and sat them 
both down on the coal locker. 

“We've come,” he said, “to hold a 
council about Hal’s party Sunday.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


There was no publicity. No one was 
present. No one, not even Peter, knew 


that the encounter had taken place. 
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But that night, after Peter’s talk 
about Florrie’s jealousy of Ann Boggs, 
in the dark, in the stillness of her own 
little white room, Adelina killed the 
dragon. All by herself, led by her sim- 
ple intelligence, she lay in her bed under 
the window of the house boat and 
watched the stars. 

She saw that she had been much un- 
der the influence of Florrie. A vague 
suspicion occurred to her that she was 
just as much under the influence of 
Peter. But Peter’s influence was to- 
ward good. She would rest under 
Peter’s influence until she learned to 
be herself, whatever that might be. If 
possible; it would be a nice person, at- 
tractive to a man like Stanley Todd. 
Jealousy was fear, in a way. Florrie’s 
case showed that. When Adelina had 
been little, she had been afraid of the 
dark, and she had set herself to con- 
quer that fear and had succeeded. So 
she knew that fear was conquerable. 
If jealousy was only a form of fear, it 
was merely a question of time when 
Adelina would be without jealousy. 
“T’ve only to want to,” she told herself. 

One little thing Adelina never re- 
alized. Her dragon had been fatally 
wounded at the moment when she had 
entered the kitchen and, seeing Stan- 
ley there with Ann, had not let it make 
any difference. 

She was going to town with the men, 
and Peter, whose work was very dull in 
the summer season, had offered to help 
her buy the Chinese lanterns for the 
party Sunday. They were to have the 
day together in town. 

He met her at the Manhattan for 
luncheon. 

“You’re positively radiant,” he said, 
staring at her. 

Adelina unpinned her veil. 

“T’ve been to the hairdresser’s,” she 
said, blushing with pleasure. ‘“There’s 
a girl who always does my hair, and she 
coaxed me to have it dressed in the new 
way.” 
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“It’s outrageously becoming,” said 
Peter. 

“And I bought a new hat and four 
lingerie dresses.” 

“Ruinous!” said Peter. ‘Positively 
ruinous! I can’t bring you into town 
too often if you behave like that.” 

“And, Peter, I’m so happy,” she con- 
cluded, unfolding her napkin. “I feel 
as if it were my birthday.” 

He looked at her affectionately over 
the menu card. 

“Your birthday?” he said, smiling. 
“Perhaps it is. They don’t go by cal- 
endar months. I’ve passed years with- 
out having one.” 

He bowed to a pretty woman with 
gray hair, and at the same moment to 
Judge Cadwallader. Adelina did not 
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“Look!” she cried. ‘“There’s Peter Trent kissing the cook!” 


see them. She was looking at Peter, 
and did not like to turn to see to whom 
he was bowing. Peter saw that they 
went to a table in the corner near the 
windows. They had not noticed Ade- 
lina. 

Peter looked at Adelina. She was 
certainly much changed. A contagious 
excitement lighted her face. Peter 
caught himself wondering why men had 
not made a fuss over her. She was 
coming out like a débutante, in the most 
remarkable way. 

Adelina looked up at him, laughing 
and happy. Although Trent did not 
know it, she was lunching alone with 
a man in a restaurant for the first time 
in her life. 

They had a delightful luncheon. 
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As they went out into the palm room 
for their coffee and Peter’s cigar, John 
Cadwallader passed them. He nodded 
absently to Peter without noticing Ade- 
lina. He was talking earnestly with his 
wife. 

Adelina looked after them, crimson- 
ing. 

“He cut me,” she said, trembling. 

Peter stared at her. “Impossible!” 

“It’s true. He looked straight at me 
and through me.” 

“Then he didn’t notice you. 
wouldn’t do a thing like that.” 

“Not even after the way I wrote to 
him?” 

“Certainly not,” said Peter. 
don’t do those things.” 

“IT suppose that was his wife with 
him,” said Adelina. 

“Yes,” said Peter. “She’s looking 
very badly. I’ve a notion to go after 
them and bring them back to have cof- 
fee with us. You'll have to meet each 
other sooner or later, and they looked 
so—sad !” : 

He rose, but Adelina stopped him. 
“Not to-day, Peter,” she said. ‘“I’m— 
_ I'd rather it would be somewhere where 
we were all to ourselves.” 

“Very well,” said Peter. “But I’d 
like to know what’s the matter. It’s not 
in human nature for people who’ve just 
been married to look like that.” 

After their coffee, they took a taxi 
and went down to the Chinese shop for 
the lanterns, and they bought a num- 
ber of things for the boat. Peter loved 
pottering around in shops. They bought 
dishes and chocolates and kitchen towels 
and fruit and note paper and cold cream 
for sunburn, filling the taxi with par- 
cels. And then Peter took Adelina to 
an antiquary’s and made her choose an 
old gilded-silver vanity box for her 
birthday present, as a souvenir of their 
day together. 

It was dark when they got out aboard 
the Eclair. The others had come up 
early, and had gone for their swim, 
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taking Florrie and Stratford with them 
in a motor boat. There was no one on 
board but Ann Boggs, getting dinner. 
Adelina dressed herself till she came to 
a hook that she could not reach, and 
then she went to hunt up Ann Boggs. 
Ann was not in the kitchen. Adelina 
found her in her own room, tying up a 
cut finger. 

“Oh,” cried Adelina, “let me help 
you!” 

She bound and tied it up deftly. 

“T was cutting the bread,” said Par- 
thenope, “and the knife slipped.” 

As Adelina turned to be hooked, she 
noticed a little snapshot on Parthenope’s 
dressing table. It was of a sweet-faced 
woman with a parasol. 

“Who is that?” she asked suddenly. 


Parthenope looked at the print. 
“That’s my mother,” she said. 

“Your mother—who’s married 
again?” 


Parthenope smiled. “But—of course. 
I’ve only the one.” 

“Whom did she marry?” 

“She married Judge Cadwallader.” 

“Married—my stepfather ?” 

“Your stepfather.” 

Adelina stared at her. 

“Why—then—you’re—my 

“Step-stepsister by marriage,” sup- 
plied Parthenope. 

Adelina sat down suddenly on the 
bed. 

“T can’t believe it,” she said. 

Parthenope stood looking down at 
her, smiling. 

“And you knew it?” exclaimed Ade- 
lina. 

Parthenope nodded. 

“And yet—you came to me?” 

Parthenope nodded. 

“You didn’t—hate me?” 

Na” 

“You came here—to—to wait on a 
girl who had refused to meet you and 
your mother?” 

“You hadn’t met us,” said Parthen- 
ope. “I wanted to know you, and 
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seemed a good way.” 

“But—Peter ?” 

“Ah, I didn’t know that Peter was 
here, then.” 

“You just deliberately risked’ coming 
and putting yourself in a menial rela- 
tion to me?” 

“T don’t consider it menial.” 

“But you know other people do.” 

“Well, it’s not a bad thing to have a 
chance to sort out those people. They’re 
bound to need weeding some time.” 

“And you really came—to me!” 

“It wasn’t such a great risk,” said 
Parthenope. ‘You see, I had heard a 
lot about you from the judge. He 
adores you.” 

“IT saw him to-day in town, with your 
mother,” said Adelina. “He cut me 
dead.” 

“He couldn’t have recognized you. 
You’ve changed so. You’ve grown ten 
years younger.” 

“Yes, I’ve been so unhappy.” 

“But—have you?” 

Adelina hesitated. 
to be.” 

“Ah, that’s different.” 

“When I came out here with Flor- 
ence that day, I would have drowned 
myself very willingly. My life seemed 
finished.” 

“And, instead, your personal life had 
just begun. That’s how I look at it. 
In a sense, we’ve each lost a parent. 
We would neither of us care to live 
with them, now that they have each 
other, and that leaves us free to make 
ties of our own.” 

“What are we going to do?” asked 
Adelina. 

“We must see,” said Parthenope 
practically. “You, of course, will marry 
Stanley.” 

“He’s never even remotely suggested 
such a thing.” 

“Leave that to me,” said Parthenope. 

A strong smell of smoke floated in 
at the window. 
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“Of course,” said Adelina, “we must 
get a cook.” 

“Not till my full week is up,” said 
Parthenope. “I must collect a_ full 
week’s wages off you, and a written 
statement that I’ve been working for 
you competently. Then, having com- 
plied with a clause in father’s will that 
was put in expressly to prevent my 
coming into my own money before I’m 
twenty-one, we'll have a grand cele- 
bration in honor of my coming of age.” 

“Do you mean that you will have 
your own money because you have been 
our cook for one week?” 

“Exactly! Wasn’t it cute of me? 
You'll give me ten dollars, and I'll win 
four or five hundred thousand. That’s 
what I call sport.” 

“Does Peter know?” 

“Yes; and it worries him. If I lose 
it by being discharged before my week 
is up, he’ll feel he must marry me for 
fear of what I'll do next, and if I win 
it, he'll feel obliged to marry me so 
that I won’t blow in my capital.” 

“Then you can’t lose Peter?” 

“Oh, yes, I can! Peter’s just about 
the slipperiest fish in the sea.” 

“T can’t imagine anybody not loving 
you,” said Adelina impulsively, and 
kissed her. 

Peter was in the kitchen. “I’ve just 
looked into the oven,” he said, lifting a 
flushed face from the stove. ‘I smelled 
something burning.” 

“It’s only the roast,” said Parthenope 
happily. “Kiss me, Peter!” 

In the motor boat that was approach- 
ing the Eclair, Florence Todd clutched 
Stratford’s arm. 

“Look!” she cried, pointing to the 
silhouette clearly outlined against the 
brightness of the kitchen window. 
“There’s Peter Trent kissing the cook !” 


CHAPTER IX. 


The silhouette in the window disap- 
peared. 
But Stratford had seen, and believed 
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he had understood. He thought he 
knew, now, why his advances had been 
repelled. It seemed to him pretty bad 
taste to bring such an affair aboard a 
house boat, where there was no real 
host. It was really Adelina’s boat, and 
Peter’s behavior was an affront to Ade- 
lina. 

In a low tone he communicated his 
view of the case to Florrie as they 
boarded the Eclair. Florrie’s eyes, set 
close together in her mouselike face, re- 
turned Stratford’s meaning look. 

For her part, she was exceedingly 
glad that things were turning out as 
she had felt they would. Conventions 
were conventions to her mind, and a girl 
who stepped out of her place usually 
did it for no good motive. And mar- 
ried women had enough trouble as it 
was to keep their husbands, what with 
all the girl stenographers who tried to 
win them away and the manicures and 
all the new professions. Wives were at 
such a discount that no one could be 
too careful. And if pretty girls were 





going into housework, then wives 
would be threatened in their own 
kitchens. 


After dinner, Stratford lingered by 
her while she played her game of Can- 
field. She was in the saloon with her 
coffee, a little apart from the others. 

“Don’t you think you ought to warn 
Adelina?” he asked. “I must say I 
think it’s rather bad taste of Trent to 
stay on as a guest if he’s going to keep 
up an affair with the cook. I should 
say that he or the cook ought to leave, 
shouldn’t you?” 

“It’s rather horrid,” said Florence; 
“but I expected something like this 
from the moment I saw the girl. You 


know how she wound Stanley around 
her finger, and now Harry swears by 
her, too. He’s going to make my winter 
a burden all on account of that girl. 
As if any girl with her looks was really 
going to grill them in a kitchen!” 

“Has it ever occurred to you that 
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she may—er—be in hiding?” asked 
Stratford. 

“Good heavens, what do’you mean?” 

“Why, she might want to get away, 
you know, from home, for various rea- 
sons, and not want to be followed. And 
what more natural than to change her 
circumstances socially so that no one 
would look for her in the right places?” 

“But—why ?” asked Florence. “Peter 
knows who she is.’ She isn’t hidden 
here. She’s a friend of his sister’s.” 

“Ah, Peter said that. We've no proof 
of it.” 

“You don’t believe Peter?” 

“A little while ago I wouldn’t have 
believed Peter could do such a thing as 
flirt with a menial in his friend’s house,” 
said Stratford pointedly. 

“T know,” said Florence. “It’s very 
unfortunate for Adelina. One would 
have thought he would have had too 
much respect for her in her misfortune, 
you know, losing her father, and all 
that.” 

“But you know how some men are,” 
said Stratford. 

“Yes, men are selfish,” said Florence, 
with resigned sadness. 

At that moment the man who was 
selfish was bending over his music box 
in the saloon, putting in a new record 
which he had secured in town that day. 
And soon the house boat was swinging 
to a very good new waltz from the 
latest Viennese opera. Stratford of- 
fered his hand to Florence. Stanley 
came out with Adelina, and the two 
couples moved with feigned languor in 
and out of the shadows of the deck. 
Then Harry Todd came and took Flor- 
ence away from Arthur. Stanley and 
Adelina were still dancing. Peter was 
putting the waltz in again. 

Stratford tiptoed stealthily around to 
the bow, looked in at the galley, and 
saw Parthenope washing dishes. There 
was a smile on her lips, and her head 
was nodding a little to the music. She 
seemed to feel some one looking at her, 














for she glanced over her shoulder, and 
Arthur saw a deep dimple twitch at the 
corner of her mouth. But when she 
discovered who was watching her in the 
doorway, the dimple withdrew, and the 
smile with it. 

“It’s a shame you’re deprived of 
dancing,” said Stratford. 

No answer. 

He entered, carefully looking back to 
make sure that the others were still 
dancing astern. 

“T suppose you’ve not often been de- 
prived in your life,” he continued. 

No answer. 

He took up a dish towel and began 
tentatively drawing its coarse fabric 
through his fingers. 

“Peter Trent is a cad to let you do 
it,” he said smoothly. 

No answer. Parthenope placed a 
huge sheaf of dishes in the draining 
pan. 

“I would not treat a woman like 
that,” Stratford went on. “It’s beneath 
her dignity, if you care enough for her 
to—er—create a scandal, and that sort 
of thing.” 

Parthenope rinsed her hands and 
dried them on a hand towel, took down 
a couple of fresh drying towels, and 
went about scalding the clean dishes in 
the draining pan. She wiped the glasses 
first, holding them carefully and bring- 
ing them to a sparkling polish. All her 
movements were deliberate, provokingly 
self-possessed. She did not seem un- 
aware of Stratford’s presence, but she 
ignored it as she might the presence of 
the family cat. He flushed angrily. ~ 

“You are taking a very high hand, 
he said, “but I suppose you must know 
that if Mrs. Todd and I chose, we 
could make it exceedingly unpleasant 
for you. She doesn’t like the attitude 
of familiarity you’ve taken with her 
husband and her brother-in-law, and I 
don’t know that I blame her—or any 
woman—for protecting the honor of 
her own hearthstone. She distrusts 
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And now she has grounds for 
her distrust. She and I saw Trent 
kissing you. We were in the motor 
boat. We saw your two silhouettes 
against the light here in the window.” 

He paused for the words to take ef- 
fect. But the girl had not started. She 
was holding up a glass to the light and 
looking through it to be sure it was 
clean. Her profile was toward Strat- 
ford, and it looked very high-bred, very 
spirited. It almost gave him a sense of 
uneasiness to see her so still. But he 
was supremely confident in what he had 
seen with his own eyes, and he knew 
that his words must be going home. 

“Be decent to a fellow,” said Strat- 
ford, changing his tone suddenly. “Stop 
treating me like the dirt under your 
feet. You'll never have cause to re- 
gret being nice to me. I’m not a cad, 
like Trent, who'll desert you like all 
those cradle snatchers. Be nice to me, 
little girl, I vow you'll have every- 
thing you want. I won’t ask you any 
questions. I was crazy about you the 
moment I saw you come into the din- 
ing room, with those green eyes of 
yours as cold as an aurora borealis. I 
said to myself: ‘That girl will be mine.’ 
And you will.” 

He made a sudden step toward her. 

“He kissed you!” he said, with a sud- 
den thickness in his speech. “I’m going 
to kiss you, if I break all the crockery 
in the house!” 

He seized the hand that held the glass, 
which she had instinctively put out to 


you. 


“repulse him, and snatched the glass out 


of her fingers by a rough twist of her 
wrist. The glass fell, splintering on the 
deck. 

Catching her to him, he tried, furious- 
ly, to imprison her face, but she twisted 
in his hold. 

A huge form filled the doorway. 
Stratford let her go. His face flushed 
a swarthy red. 

“I suppose you’re going to raise a 
row,” he said sullenly. 
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“T am,” said Stanley. He stepped 
into the kitchen, stooping a little be- 
cause of his height. “Go!” he said. 
“Get out!” 

Stratford paused in the doorway. 
“Don’t let her put on any airs with 
you,” he said. “I saw Peter Trent kiss- 
ing her to-night, and I can prove it.” 

“T’ll attend to you later,” said Stan- 
ley, looking him straight in the eye. 

Stratford went. 

When the doorway was quite clear 
of him, Stanley bent down and began 
carefully picking up the bits of crystal 
that strewed the floor and collecting 
them in a plate. 

“Lucky no one is likely to come in 
here barefoot,” he said. ‘In the morn- 
ing I’ll sweep with the soft broom. I’m 
sorry you weren’t out with us, dancing. 
That’s a good waltz.” 

“I’m sorry I had to make a scene,” 
said Parthenope. 

“You did quite right. I'll kick him 
out to-morrow. He’ll take the first 
train. Adelina’ll be well rid of him. 
He’s hung round her for years. Men 
are apt to judge a girl a good deal by 
the men she has around her. It’s not 
always fair to the girl. This fellow is 
some sort of relation of her stepfa- 
ther’s.” 

“But—what he said was true,” said 
Parthenope, fixing her green eyes on 
Stanley with a sort of deliberate hard- 
ness that made Stratford’s description 
of them seem very accurate. 

“What’s true?” said Stanley. 

“That he saw Peter—kiss me!” 

“That’s your affair. I don’t want to 
hear about it. I say that you're all 
right. And I'll back it up whenever it’s 
necessary.” 

He had seized a dish towel and was 
wiping dishes with an energy that 
threatened to crush the fragile china in 
his hands. 

Parthenope felt a great joy in his 
energy. She did ‘not speak again, but 
the smile returned to her lips, and she 
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made no protest to his helping her finish 
her work. At last everything was 
cleared and in order, and she put out 
the light, bade him good night, and went 
to her room. Stanley looked after her 
rather wistfully. He sighed. 

Back at the stern, Peter Trent was 
sitting by himself, over a reflective pipe. 
The others seemed to have retired. 
Stanley drew a chair alongside the rail, 
near Peter’s, and got out his tobacco. 
Slowly he filled a pipe and slowly set- 
tled down to a quiet hour’s talk. 

“T think we'll lose Stratford to-mor- 
row,” he said, in a very low voice, like 
a man speaking to himself, for he knew 
how voices carry on the water. 

“That’s good,” said Peter imperturb- 
ably. 

“IT think so,” said Stanley. “He’s 
been rather particularly nasty to Ann 
Boggs.” 

“What?” ejaculated Peter. 

“Made her a scene,” continued Stan- 
ley, without expression in his voice. 
“Found him in the galley, smashing 
crockery trying to kiss her to-night.” 

“The dirty cad!” said Peter. “I'll 
thrash him well for that!” 

“Said he’d seen you do it, so thought 
he could,” Stanley went on colorlessly. 

“Well, I guess not!” said Peter, with 
an emphasis that Stanley somehow 
loved to hear. “I guess he’s got an- 
other think coming! I'll just go to his 
room.” 

He rose hastily, to put his impulse 
right into effect. Stanley laid a hand 


_on his arm and drew him firmly back. 


“Nothing more to-night,” he said. 
““To-morrow take him ashore. No use 
making a row here where every one can 
hear it.” 

Peter sat down, but he fretted. Stan- 
ley could see that his fingers, twitching 
about the bowl of his pipe, were eager 
to get at the throat of the man who had 
ventured to annoy Ann Boggs. 

“Tt’s a curious experiment,” said Pe- 
ter finally, “this of Ann Boggs.” 














“How do you mean?” asked Stanley. 

“Well, of course, she isn’t named 
Ann Boggs.” 

“No,” said Stanley, “I suppose not.” 
He smoked a while in silence. Then 
he knocked the ash gently out of his 
pipe against the rail. “I wish,” he said, 
a little wistfully, “that you’d give me 
just a peep at the back of the book.” 

Peter reflected a moment. “I don’t 
know why I shouldn’t tell you,” he said, 
after deliberation. “It’s simply this. 
You remember Adelina telling us that 
night at table about her quarrel with 
her stepfather about his remarriage, 
and how she declared she would never 
stay to be a governess to his wife’s 
grown daughter ?” 

“Yes,” said Stanley. “I remember all 
that. She wasn’t herself, and it’s my 
opinion that Florence stirred her up. 
Florence, you know, took it very pes- 
simistically, and, of course, Adelina is 
very fond of Florrie. Well, what has 
all that to do with Ann Boggs?” 

“Ann Boggs is that girl.” 

“What girl?” asked Stanley. 

“She’s ‘Adelina’s new stepsister by 
marriage. She’s John Cadwallader’s 
new stepdaughter, Parthenope Crewe.” 

“Oh!” said Stanley. He stared, un- 
seeing, at the twinkling anchorage lights 
around them in the darkness. “Oh!” he 
said again. 

He filled a fresh pipe and smoked it 
half through before he spoke again. 
Peter knew that he was examining the 
case in all its bearings. When he had 
finished, he said: 

“Do you think it’s entirely 
Adelina ?” 

“Why?” said Peter. 

“It’s rather coming in under her 
guard, you know.” 

“But you admit yourself she was 
prejudiced,” said Peter. 

But it’s deceit just the 


fair to 


“T know. 
same.” 
said 


“It began almost accidentally,” 
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Peter, 
you 

would have taken some other position. 
But your advertisement brought her 


“with your advertisement. If 
hadn’t advertised, Parthenope 


here. If it serves to make the girls 
friends—and [ think it will—it will 
have been an inspiration on your part. 
You will really have brought them to- 
gether. For, of course, they have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by 
being friends.” 

After breakfast next morning, Stan- 
ley asked for the list of meats and gro- 
ceries needed ashore. He said that he 
and Peter were taking a later train. He 
looked straight at Stratford as he spoke, 
and although Stratford avoided meet- 
ing his eyes, he knew very well what 
was expected of him. 

“T have to go to town tondiay,” he 
said. “I'll go ashore with you fellows.” 

“You're going into town?” said Ade- 
lina. “Do you know w hat t train you'll 
be out on?” 

Stratford felt Stanley’s eyes on him. 

“I’m not sure I'll get back to-night,” 
he said. “I—I’m expecting some news 
that may send me up to Montreal.” 

“You mean you won’t'come back at 
all?” said Adelina, wondering. 

“Well, not if I go to Montreal.” 

“We'll miss you,” said Adelina. “I’m 
sorry you have to go, Arthur. But if 
you must ra 

After Stratford’s departure a great 
peace seemed to descend on the Eclair. 

The charm of the days was in their 
intimate uneventfulness. Stanley at- 
tached himself to Parthenope, and 
would not let her get dinner alone. And 
if sometimes Peter wished Stanley 
would stick a little less closely to the 
job in the kitchen, he made no sign. 
And if Stanley watched Peter and Ade- 
lina going off for a row without him, he 
did not go any less carefully at his peel- 
ing potatoes. It would have been jolly 
if Peter had been more domestic. But 
it was very jolly anyhow. And Ade- 
lina had told him expressly that he must 
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The white-faced, terrified girl gave the wheel a twist, the boat swerved, and the propeller blades caught 
Stanley’s arm and cut it in three places. 


help as much as possible. He himself 
didn’t see the sense in Adelina’s mo- 
nopolizing Peter, but that was what 
Adelina wanted. So she must have it. 

And Parthenope clung to him, Stan- 
ley. It was very mixed up. 


CHAPTER X. 


Parthenope rose a little later than 
usual, it being Sunday morning, and 


when she came on deck she saw that 
already there was a visitor. 

She did not know who it might be, 
but it was young and good looking, 
jauntily dressed for a summer’s day in 
the country. It was sitting on the rail, 
swinging one leg, and gazing about with 
a keen appreciation of the fairness of 
nature. 

“Good morning,” said Parthenope. 

















The stranger slipped down, felt in his 
pocket, and produced a card, which he 
offered. Parthenope took it obediently. 


Mr. RicHarp Gorpon, 
New York Morning Star. 


“You're a reporter ?”’ she asked, look- 
ing up at Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gordon bowed. 

“Well,” said Parthenope _ briskly, 
“I’m the cook. Can 1 give you a cup 
of coffee, Mr. Gordon?” 

Mr. Gordon blushed. 

Parthenope led the way to the 
kitchen. ‘I suppose,” she said, “that 
some boys put you over by mistake?” 

“No,” said Mr. Gordon, finding his 
tongue, now that the green eyes no 
longer searched him. “It’s about this 
house boat. I—TI happened to be at the 


club here, yesterday, for the track 
games. I’m, not a society reporter, at 
all. But I always look around a little, 


and I—er—learned that this house boat 
was sinking.” 

“Oh!” said Parthenope. “Really?” 
She looked about her at the secure 
kitchen and through the window at the 
tranquil shore. 

“So I just decided to stay the night, 
and be on hand, you know, for the 
story.” 

“T see.” 

“IT found that you people had been 
warned, so there was no use my com- 
ing out.” 

“Of course not.” 

“But she didn’t sink, though I’ve 
every assurance that she’s in a sinking 
condition.” 

“T believe so,” said Parthenope ab- 
sently, pouring boiling water into the 
coffee machine. “But I wouldn’t con- 
sider it news, Mr. Gordon. We’re told 
she has been in a sinking condition for 
the last eight years. We were warned 
to tie up to a barn every night.” 
“And you have not done so?” 

“No,” said Parthenope, “not yet. But 
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we may, of course, if she gives signs 
of sinking.” 

“Really ? 
interesting !”” 

“Only there is a scarcity of barns, 
Mr. Gordon. Perhaps you’ve noticed 
that.” 

“Yes, that’s true.” 

“And so, Mr. Gordon, if you are 
waiting for us to sink, there’s the Bon- 
nie Brae Inn, where they’ll make you 
very comfortable.” 

“T spent the night there,” said Gor- 
don. “It’s not—er—inexpensive. You 
say you're the cook?” 

“At your service.” 

“Miss Adelina St. George owns this 
boat, doesn’t she?” 

“She leases it for the summer.” 

“IT see. Her father recently mar- 
ried, I believe, a Reno widow.” 

“I’ve not been in the family very 
long,” said Parthenope scrupulously, 
“but I don’t think her father married 
a Reno widow recently. J think her 
father is dead.” 

“Oh, of course! 
the judge.” 

Parthenope poured some golden cof- 
fee into a cup of noble proportions. 
“Do you take cream and sugar, sir?” 

“Oh, by Jove, how very nice of you! 
Yes, please, two lumps; and cream, 
too.” 

He drank the coffee very soberly, 
and seemed to be thinking. Presently 
the cup was empty, and he let Parthen- 
ope fill it again. 

“Say,” he said, “that’s good coffee. 
Where do you folks buy it?” 

“Here in town. It’s just ordinary 
thirty-five-cent coffee,’ said Parthen- 
ope. 

“it’s the way you make it?” 

“Coffee is a good deal what you make 
it, don’t you think ?” 

“T suppose that’s true. Would you 
mind telling me what Miss St. George 
pays you? Of course I can see that 
you’re no ordinary biscuit shooter.” 
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“Biscuit shooter?” queried Parthen- 
ope. “You’ve been on the plains, then?” 

“Sure! Have you?” 

“T’ve heard the expression,” said Par- 
thenope, with reservations. “It’s a local 
idiom, I fancy.” 

Mr. Gordon looked at her with hon- 
est wonder. “Gee, but you interest 
me!” he cried involuntarily. ‘I never 
knew a cook who spoke offhand of local 
idioms. You'll be talking Latin next. 
Do you do all the cooking on this 
craft?” 

“Pretty much.” 

He lifted his cup. “‘Is it all up to this 
sample ?”’ 

“T imagine so.” 

“Well, look here! I came out aboard 
here for a story, but I do believe I’ve 
found something that’s worth a dozen 
stories. There are four of us fellows 
that have a flat together in town, and 
we'd give you just about double what 
you're getting here. Think it over.” 

“Thank you,” said Parthenope. “I 
will.” 

“It’s a standing offer,” he said, set- 
ting down his cup. “Always good 
whenever you shake this job. By the 
way, you don’t mind, do you, telling me 
what they pay your” 

“Certainly not,” said Parthenope. 
“Miss St. George pays me a hundred 
dollars a month.” 

The young reporter stared at her. 
Her green eyes had no hint of deceit. 

“Gee!” he ejaculated. He looked at 
her again, convinced that she spoke the 
truth, for, as a reporter, he knew when 
people tried to mislead him. ‘Gee!’ he 
repeated sadly. ‘You win. Why, we 
couldn’t scare up more than half that. 
I suppose you’re a real chef. But vou 
look awful young, honest. I inter- 
viewed Maurice once, the chef at the 
St. Charles, and he said women couldn’t 

cook. But somehow I’ll bet you could 
give him a pointer.” 

This was said with apparent sincer- 
ity, but Parthenope was aware that his 
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mood was changed. He probably earned 
about a hundred a month himself, and 
the thought did not cheer him. 

“T heard that Miss St. George was 
here,” he said, “and I thought I’d drop 
over and see if she had anything to say 
about this affair.” 

He drew a clipping from his pocket 
and showed it to Parthenope. It was 
a double-column, front-page © story. 
Parthenope stared at it. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF MISS PARTHENOPE 
CREWE CAUSES ANGUISH. 


Stepdaughter of Judge Cadwallader Not Found 
at Mount Kisco. 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD OF- 
FERED FUR INFORMATION OF HER. 


Parthenope read down through the 
story of her own disappearance and of 
the efforts that had been quietly on foot 
to discover her since accident had di- 
vulged the fact that she was not visit- 
ing at Mount Kisco. The paper haz- 
arded an opinion that she had been kid- 
naped. 

For a moment her head swam. It 
had never occurred to her that she 
would be missed, as no one was likely 
to question her being at Mount Kisco. 
Some guest of the Trents must have 
met her mother or her stepfather and 
have told them that she was not wiin 
Carrie Trent. And, of course, Adelina 
was not in communication with her 
father, and Peter had not heard from 
Carrie. 

“You see,” the reporter’s voice 
sounded through her preoccupation, “I 
thought I’d just get Miss St. George’s 
opinion, as I was out here st 

“T see,” said Parthenope. “I'll go 
ask her if she can see you. Of course, 
anything that makes Judge Cadwallader 
anxious touches her very nearly.” 

“That’s it,” said Mr. Gordon. “May 
I smoke?” 

“Perhaps you’d rather go astern and 

















sit in the hammock,” suggested Par- 
thenope. 

She led the way. The young reporter 
followed, and‘established himself cozily 
with his cigarette. Parthenope took the 
clipping with her and knocked at Ade- 
lina’s door. 

“Come in!” called Adelina. 

Parthenope entered. 

“There’s a young man outside,” said 
Parthenope, ‘who wants your opinion 
on this. He’s waiting. He’s a reporter 
for the Star.” 

Adelina, rubbing the sleep out of her 
eyes, read the account of Parthenope 
Crewe’s disappearance. 

“What's this all about?” she asked. 

“It’s a sensational story,” said Par- 
thenope. “What are we going to do 
about it? If the boy that’s upstairs 
learns that I am the missing link, he’ll 
claim the thousand dollars, and our 
stepfather'll have to pay it. But am I 
missing? That’s the question. If I'm 
not missing, then I’m only visiting you, 
and the story falls into the water. No 
one’s going to be expected to fork over 
a thousand dollars for the information 
that a daughter is visiting relatives.” 

“Of course you’re visiting me,” said 
Adelina. “What an awful mess!” 

Parthenope cast an eye about the 
room and saw Adelina’s letter case. She 
gave it to her. 

“Write it down,” she said. 

“Write what?” asked Adelina. 

“Write: 

“Dear Mr. Gorpon: I am sorry not to see 
you, but you will excuse me at this early 
hour.” 

Adelina wrote obediently : 

“*Early hour,’ ” echoed Adelina. 

“Miss Parthenope Crewe is staying with 
me, and has been with me for a little over 
a week, owing to a sudden change of ar- 
rangements about the house party at Mount 
Kisco. I think there must be an error in 


the report of her parents’ anxiety about her, 
as they must know that Miss Crewe is visit- 
Yours very truly, 

“ADELINA St, GEORGE.” 


ing me. 
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“Adelina St. George,” repeated Ade- 
lina. 

“Give it to me,” said Parthenope. 

“Are you sure you ought not to con- 
sult Peter?” asked Adelina. 

“Leave it to me,” said Parthenope. 

She went out. The very young re- 
porter was still in the hammock. 

“I woke her up,” said Parthenope, 
“and she was very nice about it, Mr. 
Gordon. She wrote you a note. She 
felt that you deserved it for bringing 
the matter to her attention so promptly, 
though, of course, she would have seen 
the papers at breakfast.” 

Gordon had unfolded the note. 

“She’s here?” he cried excitedly. 
“Miss Crewe?” 

Parthenope said nothing. He read 
the note again. He seemed to devour 
each word. 

“T must get ashore with this!’ he ex- 
claimed, striking his forehead dramati- 
cally. “This is news!” 

“You're going to print it in your 
paper?” asked Parthenope. 

“Tt will be in the morning edition.” 

“But won’t the papers look rather 
foolish ?” 

“That’s not my affair. 
news.” 

“T suppose,” said Parthenope, “that 
you’d like to get ashore?” 

“T’d like to see Miss Crewe,” said 
Gordon, “but I suppose she couldn’t say 
anything more than Miss St. George 
has.” 

“No,” said Parthenope, “I don’t see 
how she could. If you like, I'll put you 
ashore in our boat.” 

“T hate to trouble you,” said Mr. Gor- 
don. 

Parthenope brought up the skiff, and 
Gordon followed her down the ladder. 
She put him across to the ferry landing 
with a few swift strokes. 

Gordon hesitated on the float. “I’m 
awfully obliged to you,” he said, put- 
ting his hand in his pocket, but quickly 
withdrawing it and blushing furiously 
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as he saw the green eyes follow his im- 
pulse. “Well, that offer’s good if you 
ever want to change your job,” he 
added. “But while we might pay sixty, 
I don’t think we can ever offer you what 
you're getting.” 

“Thank you for offering me the po- 
sition,” said Parthenope. 

She pushed off and rowed quickly up 
the inlet. If the reporter had been 
watching her, instead of impatiently 
pacing the track waiting for the trolley 
to New Rochelle, he would have been 
surprised to see that she rowed right 
past the Eclair to the club boathouse 
dock. 

“Mike!” she called. 

Mike was back in the boat room. 
came eventually. 

“Morning, miss,” he said amiably. “I 
see that your trusty lugger still rides 
the waves.” 

“Oh, she’s not sunk yet. I want to 
telephone. Will they repeat a message 
up at the club if I use your private 
wire?” 

“Sure, miss.” 

Parthenope went to the telephone. 

“Say,” said Mike over the _ line, 
“there’s a young lady wants you to take 
a message, here at the wire. Hold on.” 

Parthenope took his place. 

“Have you a pencil?’ she asked. 
“Well, please telephone John Cadwalla- 
der, Hotel Netherlands, that Miss Par- 
thenope Crewe is visiting Miss Adelina 
St. George, on board the house boat 
Eclair, in Pelham Manor Inlet. Have 
you got that?) Thank you. You'll tele- 
phone at once? All right. Good-by.” 

Stanley was up and in the kitchen 
when she returned. 

“Nine o'clock,” he said reproachfully, 
“and no sign of breakfast.” 

“Is it?” said Parthenope. “Do you 
think you could get a motor launch to 
tow us over to Oyster Bay right away? 
I feel that this place doesn’t agree with 
me.” 

Stanley looked at her with startled 


He 
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But while she was radiant 
with health, he could put only one con- 
struction on her words. ° Besides, there 
was the nonappearing breakfast. 
“Oh!” he cried. “I am sorry! Don’t 


anxiety. 


you want to go to bed? I can tend to 
everything.” 

“Go to bed?” exclaimed Parthenope. 
“What’s that got to do with going to 
Oyster Bay?” 

“But you said 

“It’s this way,” she explained, going 
into the kitchen. “There’s a great ex- 
citement in the Cadwallader family and 
they may come rushing out here and 
spoil our party.” 

“But why?” exclaimed Stanley. 

“Ask Adelina. She'll explain. But 
we've got to act quickly. Can you get 
a launch?” 

“At this hour I can get anything in 
the boat line.” 

“Then just hike over to the club and 
make your arrangements, and let’s leave 
this neighborhood quick. By the time 
breakfast is ready we ought to be out 
of the inlet. I’ve spoken to Adelina. 
All there is for you to do is to bring a 
launch, and breakfast will be served 
when you get back.” 

‘But how about those four fellows?” 
protested Stanley. “What’s the use of 
having a party for them if they don’t 
know where to come to it?” 

“That’s so,” said Parthenope. “Tele- 
phone them to be at Oyster Bay, at the 
yacht club dock, at  twelve-thirty. 
Hurry! I'll tell you all about it when 
you come back.” 

Stanley found himself shoved out of 
the kitchen and almost propelled to- 
ward the skiff. Parthenope stood 
watching him row off. Then she went 
into the house to explain her action to 
Adelina. 

Adelina, who was doing her hair in 
the new way so becoming to her, lis- 
tened with breathless amazement. 

“You see,” said Parthenope hurried- 
ly, “I had to telephone the family so 
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that Judge Cadwallader wouldn’t have 
to hand over a thousand dollars for 
the information that I’m here with you. 
It would make anybody sore to throw 
away good money like that. But I 
didn’t want him and mother rushing 
out here and carrying me off or break- 
ing up our party, so I had the idea of 
getting across the Sound. In Oyster 
Say we'll have a day’s peace, with no 
reporters and no relatives, and Stanley 
and I will get the dinner. We must 
have this day free.” 

The house boat was slipping quickly 
through the inlet, led by a noisy put- 
put boat, when the family gathered in 
the dining room. 

“We're moving!” cried Florence. 

“Have you just noticed it?’ asked 
Stanley, helping everybody to liver and 
bacon. 

“Where are we going?” exclaimed 
Florence with alarm. 

“We're getting out of the Sunday 
crush,” said Stanley. ‘We're changing 
our moorings.” He had already ex- 
plained the situation to Harry and to 
Peter. 

Peter looked out at the wind-whipped 
Sound about them. He remembered 
that he could not swim. He also looked 
at the far line of the Long Island shore. 

“How jolly and comfy we are!” he 
said, drawing Adelina into a wicker 
téte-a-téte. ‘Is it that my ears deceive 
me, or do I hear crockery falling in the 
kitchen ?” 

“T don’t hear anything,” said Adelina, 
“but Good heavens, Peter! What 
was that?” 

Peter looked where she pointed, and 
saw the vanishing point of a long tail. 

“That?” said Peter, and it flashed 
over him that he must not alarm Ade- 
lina. “Just a rat, I fancy.” 

“How odd!” said Adelina. ‘To come 
right out in broad daylight !” 

“Stanley has some traps somewhere,” 
said Peter. “I'll go and tell him that 
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now’s the time to set them with a little 
bit of Parmesan.” 

He went off to look for Stanley, 
whom he found wiping the dishes for 
Parthenope. 

“Now’s the time to get your traps 
working,” he said. “Adelina and I saw 
a rat in the saloon.” 

Stanley looked into his eyes. 

“Tf that’s true,’ drawled Parthenope, 
“you'd better get out a couple of life 
preservers for Florrie and Peter. The 
rest of us can swim.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Do you think we will sink?” asked 
Peter, finding a place on a locker from 
which he could swing his feet. 

“Sink!” sdid Stanley. “There isn’t a 
foot of water in the hold. You can't 
sink while the paint holds. Where is 
Adelina ?” 

“She’s in the cabin,” said Peter, “un- 
packing paper lanterns. I’m going back 
to help her if there’s nothing I can do 
to save the ship.” He departed, whis- 
tling. 

“T’ll read the map,” said Stanley, 
“while you drive.” And he opened the 
cookbook. 

Parthenope came close to him and 
bent over the book. Her hair, with its 
perfume of acacias, brushed his lips. 

“It’s timbales that we’re after,’ she 
said, turning the pages. 

“Do you know, girl,” said Stanley, 
letting the book fall, “that I’m just 
crazy about you?” 

“What a pity!” said Parthenope, 
looking up and encountering his eyes. 
“And you look hungry.” 

“Starved,” said Stanley. 

His arm was around her. She laid 
her hand on it as if she had some vague 
notion of putting it from her, and then 
stroked his sleeve a little. 

The rush of wind at the window blew 
her hair all away from an ear that it 
usually covered. Stanley felt sorry for 
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the ear, and kissed it at the top and at 
the bottom. 

“Eighteen,” said Parthenope. 

“Eighteen ?” 

“Kisses.” 

“But it’s only two.” 

“T want,” said Parthenope, “the other 
sixteen.” 

Stanley held her off a moment, dur- 
ing which she blushed as no one had 
ever seen her. . Then he picked her up 
bodily: and kisses fell upon her like 
blows. The eighteen she had stipu- 
lated ran into the hundreds. She shook 
under them like a little tree in a tem- 
pest. 

Suddenly he put her down. She was 
quite alone. She heard his hurrying 
steps on the deck, and then silence. She 
was leaning against a locker, with her 
face in her hands and her brain on fire, 
when Florence burst in. 

“You've done it!’ she cried hysteri= 
cally. “I knew you'd do it! Now 
Hal’s gone after him, and they'll both 
drown ii 

Parthenope rushed to the deck rail. 
Staring astern, she saw heads in the 
water. The farthest away was Stan- 
ley’s. The nearest was Harry’s. Both 
were rapidly dwindling astern. 

“They'll catch up with us,” said Pe- 
ter, coming up. “They've been seen 
from the tug.” 

The motor that was towing the Eclair 
had slowed down and was keeping just 
steerageway. 

“But what happened?” cried Par- 
thenope. 

“Stanley went over for a swim, and 
Harry went after him. That’s all,” ex- 
plained Peter. 

“She did it!” shrieked Florence from 
the galley. “I saw him kiss her 
Harry’ll be drown-n-ned !” 

“They can’t drown,’ said Peter. 
“Even if one of them got a cramp, the 
other’s in reach.” 
“Harry can!” 








screamed Florence. 
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“Harry can do anything that’s foolish! 
It’s her fault!” 

She suddenly straightened out stiffly 
and fell. 

“Hysterics,” muttered Peter. 
has temperament.” 

“What did she mean?” asked Peter, 
when Florence had been put to bed and 
Parthenope was once more busy getting 
luncheon. She had on a little white 
dress of Adelina’s, with the skirt turned 
up, discovering a ribbon-run petticoat. 

“It’s my birthday, you know,” said 
“So Stanley kissed me.” 

“Your birthday!’ ejaculated Peter. 
“Good gracious, so it is! And I had a 
present for you. But first He 
got out a handkerhief, with a fresh, 
silky swish of farina, and meticulously 
wiped his lips. ‘Come here, my child,” 
he said kindly, “and let me kiss you. 
It’s eighteen, I believe, and one “ 

But Parthenope had bolted. 

“You'll just have to get the luncheon, 
Adelina,” she said, almost overturning 
that young lady in her haste. “It’s my 
birthday, and Peter insists on kissing 
me, and he’s in the kitchen.” 

“Of course you mustn’t get the lunch- 
eon on your birthday,” said Adelina. 
“What is there for lunch, Pinkie?” 

“My dear, I’ve completely forgotten,” 
said Parthenope candidly. “But if you'll 
lure Peter out, I'll go see.” 

“T'll try,” said Adelina. 

“Adelina,” said Peter, “you can 
come in, but I positively will not permit 
that Crewe child in my kitchen.” 

“She said you put her out,” said 
Adelina, “so I’ve come to help you.” 

“You are a friend,” said Peter. “We 
will make a—er—a shortcake.” 

Adelina looked dubious. “Is it in 
the book ?” 

“Whatever is in that book is too 
long,” said Peter. “I want the cake as 
short as possible.” 

He was sifting flour and measuring 
things in cups. At first Adelina watched 
him mechanically, then it dawned on 
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Brunley, Price, and Howes found them sitting together on a locker, with the coffee mill. 


her that there was a method in his we're safe at anchor in three feet of 
movements. water, I'll step down and refresh my- 
“Why,” she gasped, “you’re cook- self with a swim. Is the table set?” 
ing!” “T'll go and see to it.” - 
“Only melting,” said Peter. “When “No, :you stay here. Let Pinkie do 
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it. I like to have you watch me. It 
steadies my hand when I separate the 
yolk from the white. You soothe and 
soothe. Ever have hysterics?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“T thought not. 
body ?” 

“No. What a queer question!” 

“I’m out of a job, too,” said Peter, 
and sighed. 

His hands were kneading butter into 
a bowl of flour. She saw that his ring 
had been put on the shelf over the dish- 
washing sink. 

“Take my handkerchief out of my 
pocket, will you, please? And wipe my 
face—wipe it hard!” 

Adelina found his handkerchief and 
wiped his face—hard. It was like get- 
ting one’s boy ready for school. 

“Thank you.” 

She waited on him, though she was 
not very experienced. There were arti- 
cles she did not know the names of, and 
all the places were new to her, while 
to Peter, who frequented the kitchen 
habitually, everything was familiar, and 
he would have got on quite as fast, or 
faster, alone. But he liked to have 
her. 

“What a beautiful wrist you have!” 
he said suddenly. 

Adelina nearly dropped the dish she 
was rinsing. 

“Tt snuggles so into the turn of the 
thumb. You ought always to wear a 
bracelet, with a dressy wrist like that. 
Have you got one?” 

“Tt’s just a thin one, with aquama- 
rines.” 

“Go and get it, please.” 

“Why, Peter!” 

“Well, then, wear it for me at lunch- 
eon. What a pity Harry’s roughnecks 
are coming! We are so cozy, and we’ve 
so much to talk about. MHere’s Pink, 
that’s earned a week’s wages, and it’s 
her eighteenth birthday, and she’s of 
age. She will come into her little for- 
tune, play ducks and drakes with it, 
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and marry because she’s penniless. 
She’s planning to buy an aéroplane.”’ 

“Bonds are safer,” said Adelina. 

Peter looked at her wisely. He 
seemed to be inwardly nodding his head. 

“Parthenope,” he said, with a gentle 
emphasis, “is just eighteen.” 

“T am twenty-five,” said Adelina. 

“And I,” said Peter, bending to the 
oven, “am thirty-five, but nobody re- 
members, and I never remind them.” 

“There’s a good deal of difference 
between your ages,” ventured Adelina. 

“It won't make any difference.” 

“Of course not—in your case.” 

“It won't make any difference,” re- 
peated Peter, “because we will never be 
married.” 

She gave a startled little cry and 
stared at him, 

“You've seen,” 
avoids me.” 

“But—I thought 

“Yes, but the last few days I’ve 
known”—he got a box of strawberries 
from the ice and gave them to Adelina 
to hull—‘“‘that we weren’t made for each 
other.” 

The house boat, which had been slip- 
ping noiselessly after the motor boat, 
now stopped, evidently to take on the 
guests. Adelina and Peter lifted their 
heads to listen to hearty voices, heavy 
feet on deck, and the call to cast off 
again. The chug-chug of the motor re- 
commenced. 

“Do you think I ought to go and see 
them?” asked Adelina. 

“No hurry,” said Peter. 

“Do you feel awfully about— 
Pinkie?’ asked Adelina. “About not 
marrying her?” 

“No,” said Peter. 

The tramp of feet came forward. 

“They’re coming here!” exclaimed 
Adelina. 

They came, led by Harry and accom- 
panied by Parthenope and Stanley. 

“We hear that you’ve been in a sink- 
ing condition,’ said Brunley, who 
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walked on his heels, wore a Vandyke 
beard, and was jovial. “Plucky of you 
to cross!” 

“You have a beautiful boat,” said 
Wellington Howes. His extraordinary 
blue eyes, set under black eyebrows 


that met, had appraised everything, 


even to the value of the hard-wood fit- 
tings. “It is more like an English house 
boat.” 

Barclay Price ducked his close- 
cropped gray head into the galley. 
“What's for lunch?” he asked. 

Jacques Sorrell said nothing. Lean, 
sunburnt, immaculately shabby in blue 
serge, he had seen nothing since his 
arrival but Parthenope, and when Ade- 
lina asked him if he would not prefer 
a Bronx, replied with a vagueness that 
showed his mind was affected. 

The Eclair had been towed over a 
bar, and Stanley let go the anchor, as 
there was no mooring block in the little 
inlet. Every one drifted astern, where 
the deck had an awning, rugs, and 
chairs. Parthenope put the last touches 
to the table. Florence had sent out 
word by Harry that she had a headache 
and would take luncheon in her room. 

At the head of her own table, with 
only men around her, Adelina felt a 
strange thrill of responsibility. The 
color came and went in her face and 
her eyes had a sparkle that made Peter 
remark,to Parthenope: 

“I’ve known her for years, and I give 
you my word I never knew she was 
good looking. And, by George, she’s 
one of the handsomest women in New 
York! She only needed animation and 
self-confidence.” 


It was four o’clock before the last 
cigar went over the side, bathing suits 
were distributed, and the entire ship’s 
company, with the exception of Flor- 
ence, went in for a swim. 

Peter and the guests and Harry Todd 
remained on the bar, conveniently near 
the ship, Harry because he was afraid 
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to seem to neglect Florence, who would 
make him a scene later, and the guests 
because, with the exception of Sorrell, 
they were indifferent swimmers. Ade- 
lina, Parthenope, and Stanley struck out 
for the Center Island beach, which lay 
about ten minutes away, its inviting 
stretch of sand shining in the sun and 
a cool orchard coming down close to a 
natural terrace just above the beach. 
Parthenope was a much faster swimmer 
than Adelina. She went off by herself, 
swimming low in the water, on her side, 
with the sharp leg stroke of the water 
creature, using her hands like fins. Ade- 
lina swam as she had been taught, with 
her shoulders and her good right-and- 
left over stroke. 

The yacht club launch passed them 
on its way to the Oyster Bay train dock. 
Then a little motor: shot toward them. 
There was a girl running it who couldn’t 
steer. The boat came in leaps, and kept 
no course. 

“Get into shoal water before she runs 
you down!” said Stanley. ‘My God, 
she’s hit Ann!” 

He plunged his head down, and was 
off like an engine, while Adelina, hor- 
ror-stricken, saw the boat pass directly 
over the place where Parthenope had 
disappeared. With all her strength 
Adelina swam ashore to be ready to 
help Stanley. 

As the boat swung fast Stanley the 
white-faced, terrified girl in it gave the 
wheel a twist, the boat swerved, and 
the propeller blades caught Stanley’s 
arm and cut it in three places. 

Parthenope had had presence of mind 
to dive under the launch. She appeared 
now at Stanley’s side. 

“You're bleeding!” she cried. “Take 
my shoulder. I’m all right. Just let 
me help you in. There’s Adelina almost 
ashore. Hold fast!” 

Her words were lost in the water as 
his great weight pulled her down. He 
turned over and held her just by a 
light touch of the fingers, and she took 
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him in. From the house-boat staging, 
Peter saw the three figures on the beach. 
Parthenope held Stanley’s arm. Ade- 
lina was running to the house that stood 
back among the orchard trees. 

“Stanley’s been hurt,” Peter said. 
“Harry, get the dinghy! I'll run inside 
and get my flask!” 

He ran up the ladder and into the 
cabin, leaving a wet trail and the print 
of bathing shoes. From the linen 
locker he caught a clean pillowcase to 
use for bandages, gathered up his own 
bath robe, and was back at the steps as 
Harry brought around the dinghy. 

Stanley was still on the beach. The 
family from the orchard cottage were 
urging that he be taken to the house and 
the doctor sent for, and Stanley, after 
demurring feebly at imposing on stran- 
gers, allowed himself to be led slowly 
up the terrace, supported by Harry on 
one side and Peter on the other. 


Stanley, in a strange room, his arm 
stitched up and bandaged, was alone 
with Peter. Order and quiet were 
everywhere. The sounds of summer in- 
sects came in at the netted windows. It 
was cool and dusky. Stanley’s unin- 
jured arm moved restlessly over the 
covers, 

“Water?” suggested Peter. 

“Yes, thanks.” 

“Hurt much?” 

“Pretty bad, thanks.” 

“Want any dope?” 

“Not yet.” 

Peter sat down beside the bed. 

“Others gone back to the boat?” 

“Yep,” said Peter. 

“Chilled, aren’t you?” 

“No—got on my bath robe.” 

“Why didn’t you go back? 
right.” 

“Harry’ll get dressed and come over, 
and then I'll go.” 

“Sorry to make so much trouble. I 
didn’t see the darned thing coming after 
it went over Pinkie.” 


I’m all 
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“She had a close call,” said Peter. 

“You bet! Gosh, she’s got a head 
on her! Say—if you were a girl— 
would you like any man on earth well 
enough to be Florence’s sister-in-law ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. The world is 
large.” 

“I'll speak to Brunley,” said Stanley, 
“about sending Hgtry to London.” 

“When did you two settle it?” asked 
Peter curiously. 

“In the water just now, when I got 
mine.” 


’ 


moment of silence. 


There was a 
“You’re lucky,” said Peter. “She'll 
make a splendid woman.” He wrung 
Stanley’s well hand. “The strange 


thing is that you can settle such a thing 
in a week's acquaintance.” 

“It is queer,” said Stanley. “But we 
just knew. We've not spoken a word 
ret.” 

“Well, I guess it’s the real thing,” 
said Peter, and turned. 

Some one had knocked softly, and 
the door opened. 

It was Parthenope. She had come 
back with Harry. Peter gave her his 
place by the bed and, taking Harry by 
the shoulder, shoved him out and shut 
the door. 

“Take me back aboard the lugger,”’ 
he said. 

“Will it look queer for us to leave 
Pinkie?” asked the married man. 

“Not so queer as to stay and spoil a 
twosome.” 

As the dinghy shot out under Harry’s 
oars Peter looked at the Eclair nar- 
rowly. 

“She looks as if she were settling,” 
he said. 

“The bar’s under her,” said Harry 
philosophically. 

“There’s a boat going over to her 
from the Oyster Bay dock,” said Peter. 
“Who on earth can it be?” 

“Dunno,” said Harry. 

“They’re going aboard,” said Peter. 
“Two men and a woman. Who on 














earth knows that we’re over here? It’s 
a middle-aged man, and it’s Glory 
be to goodness, Todd, it’s the Cadwal- 
laders!” 





CHAPTER XII. 


Adelina was in her room, dressing, 
when she heard the voice of Judge 
Cadwallader. She sat down weakly on 
her bed. He was speaking to Florrie, 
who had the deck. Florrie’s shrill lit- 
the voice carried clearly: 

“So delighted!” 

The judge introduced his wife. “Mrs. 
Todd, great friend of daughter’s, my 
dear.” 

Adelina’s head sank into her hands. 
Through her fingers she heard more in- 
troductions. Brunley and his party 
were presented. Then a Mr. Gordon, 
who seemed to have come over with the 
Cadwalladers. Adelina wondered where 
she had heard of a Mr. Gordon that 


very day. A Mr. Gordon had called 
that morning—a reporter. That was 
why Parthenope had had the boat 


brought across. He had followed and 
brought the Cadwalladers—that was it. 

Up on deck they were taking chairs. 
They were hearing about the accident. 
Florrie was purring. It hardly seemed 
like Florrie’s voice. 

“Your daughter was so brave, Mrs. 
Cadwallader. She is a wonderful girl. 
We all love her.” 

“Quite extraordinary,” said the 
judge, “how our two girls have come 
together. We've had a week of great 
anxiety—very great.” 

A word of Peter’s came back into 
Adelina’s memory. “They looked so 
sad,” he had said in the restaurant. 
That was it. They had had a great anx- 
iety. 

“TI must dress,” Adelina repeated to 
herself. But she sat on, unable for 
the life of her to stir. 

She heard Florence excuse herself, 
and come down after her.  Florrie 

knocked at the door. 
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“My dear,” Florrie whispered, once 
she was bidden in, “my dear, it’s your 
father and his wife. They want that 
little fiend of hers to take back with 
them. It’s lucky, for I couldn’t have 
stood her another night under this 
roof.” 

“I can’t spare her,” said Adelina from 
her hands. ‘“She’s my cook.” 

“But te 

“I say I can’t spare her,” said Ade- 
lina coldly. ‘‘There!” 

“Why: x 

“Please go away, Florrie. 
in a minute.” 

“You mean you'll keep that little 
hussy that’s tried to get Harry away 
from me, under my nose, and that’s 
made love to Peter and Stanley, and let 
them kiss her all over the place? I say 
we're lucky to get rid of her!” 

“We're not going to get rid of her 
while I am the boss,” said Adelina, 
smiling pleasantly. 

“You'll put up with it, and stand for 
her flirting with my husband?” 

“Tf that’s what you call it, I will.” 

“Then I’m going to leave,” said Flor- 
rie excitedly. “I’ve stood for all I’m 
going to. Friendship has its limits.” 
She swept out of the little white door. 

Adelina gave a restoring touch to 
her hair, powdered her nose, slipped 
into her middy blouse, and went up on 
deck. 

The judge took her in his arms, and 
she cried in them. Then she kissed Par- 
thenope’s mother. And just then Peter 
and Harry came back without Parthen- 
ope. 

“We'll go back for her,” offered Peter 
as soon as he had greeted the parents. 

“If you would let me,” begged Mr. 
Richard Gordon. 

Peter looked at him pensively. 

“Harry'll be pleased, I’m sure,” he 
said, “to take you all over.” 

“You mean us?” said Judge Cadwal- 
lader, surprised. 

“Yes,” said Peter. 








I'll be up 


“You, particular- 
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ly. When you return, we will have din- 
ner ready.” 

“T don’t think we ought to stay,” said 
James Brunley in an aside to Adelina, 
“with so much family reunion. We'll 
just run back in the car.” 

“You mustn’t do anything of the 
kind,” said Adelina. “You can take 
Mr. and Mrs. Cadwallader with you 
after dinner.” 

“Just what you say goes,” said the 
banker. 

“If that’s true,” laughed Peter, as 
the boat with the Cadwalladers shoved 
off and Adelina led the way to the 
kitchen, “then you had better ask Mr. 
Brunley to send Harry over to Lon- 
don.” 

“Does Harry want to go to London?” 
asked Brunley. 

“The worst thing in the world,”’ said 
Peter. “It’s his dream.” 

“Queer!” said the banker. “He 
seemed to be so attached to New York.” 

Adelina looked at Peter with a puz- 
zled face. He nodded to her. 

“Be the making of him,” Peter said. 
“You get too insular if you get rooted 
in one place.” 

“T’ll speak to him about it,” said 
Brunley. ‘We want to have a branch 
house there, but I expected to have to 
go myself.” 

“What on earth were you talking 
about?” asked Adelina when Brunley 
had gone back to the others. 

“Pinkie is going to marry Stanley,” 
said Peter. “She can’t be saddled with 
Florrie as a sister-in-law, and so we’ve 
got to get rid of Harry. See?” 

Adelina dropped the teakettle. “I 
see.” 

“If it’s as safe to marry some one 
you’ve known for ten years as some one 
you’ve not known ten days, you might 
try marrying me,” he suggested. He 
rescued the teakettle and lit the flame 
under it. 

Adelina looked away. 

“I’ve got to be caught some time. The 


pitcher that goes often to the well, you 
know 

“It’s sweet of you to ask me,” said 
Adelina. 


“Yes,” said Peter. “It’s always a mis- 





take to ask. I know that. But it’s the 
way I’m made. I’ve never been under- 
stood.”’ 


“I think I understand you,” said Ade- 
lina. “You're lazy.” 

“After my getting the lunch?” 

“Oh, that! If you’d been married, 
like Harry, nothing could have per- 
suaded you to get the lunch.” 

“If I were married like Harry, ’d— 


. disappear.” 


“Florence wants to leave us.” 

“Good work! . Can she go to-night ?” 

“Who would chaperon?” 

“We would. I hate to see this merry 
party break up.” 

As he spoke, something moved swift- 
ly about his feet. He looked down. 
Adelina, too, felt something. 

“It’s wet!” she said, in astonishment. 
“There’s water all around us!” 

“Yes,” said Peter. “The great sink- 
ing scene is about to come off. What 
a pity the reporter’s gone ashore!” 

“Will we be able to get the dinner?” 

“Adelina,” cried Peter, “you're mine 
forever! A girl who can have the 
presence of mind to ask an intelligent 
question like that in a case like this! 
Adelina, if they’re my last words and 
testament, I love you!” 

Brunley, Price, and Howes found 
them sitting together on a locker, with 
the coffee mill. 

“We came in to save the dinner,” 
said Brunley. “Excuse us.” 

“Oh, certainly. The dinner’s in the 
ice chest. Help yourselves,” said Peter. 
“Aren’t you coming?” asked Price. 

Sorrell put his head in. “AIl ashore 
who are going ashore!” he chanted. 

“Nonsense!” said Peter. “We're 


moored on a bar, and we can’t sink 
more than three feet.” 
“Then I guess she’s dragged her an- 




















chor with the tide. I’ve put an oar 
down,” said Sorrell, “and from the lad- 
der I can’t touch bottom.” 

“How fast are we settling ?”’ 

“T should judge that she’d be awash 
in about ten minutes,” said the engi- 
neer. 

“Then perhaps we’d better go,” said 
Peter. ‘Adelina, what do you say?” 

“Just as you say, Peter.” 

He lifted her hand to his lips and 
kissed the little place where her wrist 
made a dimple. 

“Everybody turn in and pack,” sug- 
gested Brunley. 

“Everybody do nothing of the sort,” 
said Sorrell sharply. “On deck, every- 
body !” 

He had run astern, and as the others 
swarmed after him he was seen to be 
carrying Florrie. In the half dark she 
hung from his arms like a bundle of 
old clothes. 

Quietly the boat settled. 

They scrambled to the roof of the 
deck house. Peter held the free end of 
the mooring line that was fastened to 
the longboat. 

“We can get in,” he said, “if two of 
you will steady her.” 

3runley dropped in first and took 
Florrie. 

“You next,” said Adelina to Peter. 
“We all swim.” 

“In with you!” said Peter brusquely. 

“Tt’s a shame,” said Barclay Price, 
“to leave such a good dinner !” 

Sorrell pulled away. 

“She’s touched bottom,” he said. 

They all looked back. 

The Eclair lay submerged, all but the 
top of the deck house, against which 
the water rippled. She had touched 
bottom. 

On the beach at Center Island they 
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found Parthenope and the Cadwalla- 
ders and Harry and the reporter. 

“Why, we were just coming out to 
dinner,” said the judge. 

“The dinner,” said Peter, “is post- 
poned.” 

“Boat’s sunk,” explained Sorrell. 

“The Eclair sunk?” cried Harry 
Todd incredulously. “With only three 
feet of water under her?” 

“She must have dug a hole in the 
bar,” said Peter. “Anyway, she’s sunk. 
Go out there and see for yourself.” 

“You'd better stay here,” said James 
Brunley, “and take care of your wife. 
She’s fainted.” 

“The poor thing!” said Mrs. Cadwal- 
lader. “We will take her right back to 
those kind Seamans. It happens so 
very fortunately that John is a friend 
of Mr. Seaman’s. They’ve been very 
kind. I’m so sorry you’ve lost your 
lovely boat,”’ to Adelina. 

“You should congratulate her,” said 
Peter, slipping his arm around Adelina. 
“She’s got such a charming fiancé.” 

“My Adelina?” thundered the judge. 

In the dark Mr. Richard Gordon 
stumbled aboard the skiff in which he 
had brought the Cadwalladers from 
Oyster Bay and rowed out to look at 
the Eclair. She was lying just as they 
had said, her deck-house top just show- 
ing. When the tide was full, she would 
be covered. 

“Great work!” he soliloquized. “And 
to think that no longer ago than this 
morning I offered a millionaire’s daugh- 
ter a job in my kitchen as a cook! It’s 
better to have been born lucky than rich 
—what ?” 

The Eclair, settled comfortably at the 
bottom of the inlet on a choice bed of 
oysters, ventured no opinion. 
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On Growing Old Cheerfully 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


AS it occurred to you that people don’t grow old nearly 

so fast as they used to? The world seems to favor 

a long youth and a slow old age. Maturity comes 

later and later. That Osler theory of the fatal forty as the 
crest of the hill was uttered half a century after the fact. 

You know, before the Civil War period a man of thirty- 
five or forty was considered well along into middle life. 
He wore whiskers and a stock and a sober expression, and 
was settled for keeps. Family, business, and national affairs 
bore heavily upon him. Take a daguerreotype of your 
father or grandfather, dating to the fifties, and note the 
deception. That man a college sophomore? Shucks! He 
must have been a congressman or a clergyman—old style— 
at the very least! That man only thirty-five? Impossible! 
He’s surely fifty. Well, it must have been pretty tough to 
be as old as that at his age. 

And the same way with women. Why, one’s mother or 
grandmother of that era at thirty was a mature matron. 
She was fitted snugly and firmly to domestic duties and was 
entitled to be honorary presiding officer at a mothers’ con- 
gress. Dance the tango? Not she! She might indulge in 
a demure minuet ; but in anything more frivolous—never ! 

Sixty and seventy, although perhaps hale and hearty 
according to the natural toughness of the individual, meant 
a permanent back seat in favor of the now rising genera- 
tion or two. It meant wrinkles, rheumatism, and retrospec- 
tion. But how about to-day? 

I don’t suppose that the war had anything to do with the 
change. Gas and electricity and daily papers and frequent 
magazines and trolley cars and steam trains and fashions 
of dress are more responsible. At any rate, these are the 
days of a slow-coming, cheerful old age, or ought to be. 
I know lots of men and women—and so do you—who at 
seventy and eighty are still alert and young and take trans- 
continental trips and are down to date and accept “granny” 
from nobody; not they. And as for business affairs and 
social affairs and a lively voice in affairs generally, they 
occupy no chimney corner; not much! 




























































































It is a great privilege to be “old” these days; and to grow 
old cheerfully ought not to be a bit difficult. Judging from 
the daguerreotypes before mentioned, half a century ago 
the chief aim of life seemed to be to grow old quickly and 
to take it hard—rather hard. But what’s the use? Now- 
adays everything favors keeping young long instead of being 
old long. That appears to me a great improvement. 

Yes, we do have wet-blanket old folks, who invite age 
and make of it an.affliction not only to themselves, but also 
to the realm of youth about them. Of course, for a mere 
snip of forty-five or so, who prefers to be taken for twenty- 
five or thirty, to offer criticism upon his seniors of fifty or 
sixty who feel and act like seventy, is a presumption. But 
really a sober, disgruntled, covetous old age isn’t legal any 
more. Indeed it isn’t. 

The custom of being mindful of a few extra years has 
gone out of style. Talk about this being a young man’s era, 
when youth and youth’s ambitions have the best chance 
ever? That may be true, and therefore hurray for youth; 
but hurray for age, too. Never before has age been so 
catered to and encouraged to brace up and be a power. 

Just look back, as you are so fond of doing, Mr. So-called 
Old Man and Mrs. So-called Old Lady, and see what, in 
your own youth, it meant to be old—say sixty or seventy. 
It meant, for the general run of people, a patient—or im- 
patient—seat by the fireplace, with a draft on the back and 
a candle in the hand and a once-a-week Freedman or Advo- 
cate or Intelligencer for reading matter, to be peered at in 
poor light through peddler’s specs. Yes, there weren’t even 
proper spectacles! It wasn’t much fun being along in years 
then, although there were many happy, cherished old folks, 
I dare say. Sometimes, when I listen to the fairy tales of 
the “good old days” before the advent of lamps, quick 
postal service, steam trains, and even stoves, I don’t blame 
people of such an era for having soon settled down to a dour 
old age, with the good things of life put behind them. There 
were happy, contented venerables—their beautiful faces 
show it—but, I declare, I honor them for being so decent 
about it. 

However, those adverse days are past. The world has 
changed for the benefit of age. Now it ought to be fun to 
be old. As said, for a sapling of forty, who feels like twenty 
and wishes to be taken for twenty, to write advice for the 
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eyes of seventy is an impertinence; yet what is seventy to- 
day? It means nothing beyond an honorable stiffness in the 
knees, perhaps, or a white head, or double-vision glasses. 

Age is no longer a shut-in. If age cannot comfortably 
walk far, he or she can whisk about in an auto—there goes . 
a young chap of eighty now, independently driving his own 
machine and almost breaking the speed limit !—and if his 
or her children cannot come to him or her, he or she can 
board a train and go to them. There is no more isolation 
for the aged. I should say not! The world calls daily in 
newspaper and magazine, the telephone talks, and the sci- 
entific glasses on the veteran nose give clear vision. 

I’ve heard self-styled “old people” asserting that they 
were “back numbers” and “laid on the shelf’ and “no 
good,” and all that rot. And some are actually foolish 
enough to envy us young folks; and some of them seem sort 
of disgruntled because we are young and they are old. We 
who.are young either cannot help being so or else we are 
being so on purpose and keeping cheerful at it. Then, if 
one is bound to be old, why not be old cheerfully, also? Is 
there anything more lovely and inspiring and welcome than 
an old person who is old cheerfully and contentedly ? 

Why should the old person of seventy or ninety be jealous 
or envious of the young person of thirty or fifty? Think, 
Mr. and Mrs. Veteran, of all that you have done and seen 
and heard, what a wealth of good things are yours or have 
been yours, and through how much you have lived; whereas 
we kids are only starting. In fact, do you really know of 
anything more satisfactory than being what is termed “old”? 
Whatever that is! Only the other day I was reading of the 
record made by people long past the Osler fictitious limit. 
By that record I should judge that the majority of things 
worth while and enduring are done by people who won't see 
fifty again, and don't need to. That.record is something 


of which to be proud. It is a roll of honor. 


To be “old’’—that is, to be kind of assured and time tried 
and wise and triumphant—must be fun, specially in this stir- 
ring, kindly day. I suppose that I shall have the privilege 


of testing it out some time, if I keep on living—although at 


the rate that the world is improving and encouraging people 
to stay young, maybe I shall have to quit, at seventy or 
ninety, without ever getting past merely being grown up. 


Dread being “old”? Bless you, why? 
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Bullders 


By Margaret Busbee Shipp 


Author of “The Hegira of Sylbert,” “But Half a Man,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAYO BUNKER 


HEN I went up the railroad 

from La Guaira to Caracas, I 

said it was a ‘stupendous’ feat 

of engineering, and I had just come 

from seeing ‘immense’ primeval forests 

and ‘gigantic’ mountains and a road cut 

through the Andes that was a ‘colossal’ 

achievement; so that now I’ve reached 

the canal, there seems no adjective left 

but ‘big,’” rattled Mrs. Pemberton flu- 
ently. 

“It’s quite the best word,” Carring- 
ton encouraged. 

“That's his charming courtesy, Mrs. 
Carrington. Yet even if my epithets 
were exhausted in South America, my 
greatest enthusiasm is reserved for the 
canal. Our own, own canal!” 

[f it had been a pet Maltese, her tone 
could not have been: more caressing or 
more proprietary. 

“Every American should come here 
to have his pulses—her pulses—I mean 
theirs—stirred with new patriotism. 
Doesn't it thrill you to the core of your 
being, Mr. Carrington, to be a part of 
it all?” 

Bob Carrington was saved from re- 
plying by his wife’s interrogation: 
“Won't you let me fill your cup, Mrs. 
Pemberton ?” 

“Thank you. What a_ charming 
porch this is! It gives an added flavor 
to your tea to be sipping it among the 
flowers. I have to be content with a 
hibiscus or-oleander in a pot, while you 
have them growing to the second story. 
Does the government plant them?” 


“Mrs. Bulmer planted these,’ Mary 
Carrington answered, wondering for the 
hundredth time at the passionate curi- 
osity every visitor showed to learn ex- 
actly what a paternal government did 
or left undone. 

“How fortunate you are! 
blossoms all the year around!” 

It was unnecessary to suggest that the 
temperate zone was far richer in flow- 
ers, so Mary merely smiled politely. 

A little girl ran out on the porch, ex- 
claiming: ‘‘Muvver, I got skeeter oil 
on my dwess!”’ 

“Speak to Mrs. Pemberton, Byrd, 
and then tell Pastora to put on your 
rompers.” 

“What an aureole of gold hair! 
‘Bird’? What a quaint name!” 

“It’s Deborah Byrd. It’s the custom 
in Mr. Carrington’s family to name the 
oldest daughter after her great-grand- 
mother, to retain the family names with- 
out the confusion of several having the 
same names at once,” Mary explained 
simply. 

“T see,” returned Mrs. Pemberton. 
Inwardly she wondered, ““What was my 
great-grandmother’s name? Was she 
Maria Dody, or was ‘she Something 
Stubbins?” Recovering herself, she 
went on with brisk suavity: 

“Does the government disinfect for 
mosquitoes ?” 

“Yes, the oil is poured in all the 
places where they might breed.” 

“Fortunate woman! Poor me, I 


Lovely 
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“Doesn't it thrill you to the core of your being, Mr. Carrington, to be a part of it all?” 


have to fight mosquitoes all by myself, 
while it is all done for you.” 

Mrs. Carrington’s expression was 
somewhat unresponsive. When the 
dress one has just finished embroider- 
ing has been indelibly stained, it is not 
the psychological moment for a burst 
of thankfulness toward even an inani- 
mate offender. 


“You have only the one child, Mrs. 
Carrington ?” 

A vivid change came over Mary’s 
face—a quick, warm glow. 

“I have a son, Dandridge, three years 
older than Byrd. He is in the States 
with my mother, as he did not thrive in 
the tropics.” 

“Surely I understood that children 











were so healthy here? The health sta- 
tistics said She paused vaguely. 
“I’ve forgotten exactly, but the figures 
were remarkable. How fortunate you 
are to have a mother to take all the 
responsibility off your hands! Children 
are a great care, don’t you. think? 
Heaven saw fit that my arms should be 
empty, but I have a Pomeranian at 
home.” 

Rob Carrington was glad that the cli- 
max made his wife smile. He had seen 
her flinch when her boy’s absence was 
spoken of as good fortune. 

“May I ask you to show me over 
your home so that I can tell Jane Cur- 
tis all about it? I’ve been looking at 
these fascinating houses in, Culebra and 
Empire, and yearning to glimpse them 
intimately.” 

“Certainly,” answered Mary, rising. 
“One is obliged to see them ‘intimately,’ 
for the rooms are small and the parti- 
tions do not go all the way to the ceil- 
ing. This is our sitting room.” 

Mrs. Pemberton radiated enthusiasm, 
but it was the enthusiasm of owner- 
ship. 

“How proud it makes one feel of 
our government to realize that in the 
wilderness and the jungle it can create 
homes !” 

“Perhaps you are giving Uncle Sam 
part of the credit that belongs to Mrs. 
Carrington,” her husband laughed, but 
there was a slight edge to his voice, 
and Mary loved him for it. “For the 
sitting room of houses of this grade 
the government furnishes one crex rug, 
two small tables, and three rocking- 
chairs—exactly the same to everybody, 
yet it’s wonderful to see the difference 
in the results.’ 

He glanced about the homelike room 
with pardonable pride. Pretty chintzes 
had transformed the wicker. chairs, 





’ 


swinging baskets of ferns hung in the 
windows, and blossoming begonias and 
fragrant ginger lilies were in the win- 
dow boxes. 


On one of the tables was 
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a green-shaded lamp and an inviting 
pile of magazines; the other table, with 
decks of cards and score pad, was 
ready for a game of bridge. 

“You are not fond of reading?” Mrs. 
Pemberton noticed the single shelf 
which held a few old favorites. “Now, 
my house is simply crammed with 
books. Literature is my passion, -es- 
pecially advanced thought.” 

“We brought a number of books with 
us, but the cockroaches ate the glue in 
the binding, and they literally fell 
apart.” 

“Cockroaches!” Mrs. Pemberton 
shivered daintily at the proscribed 
name. “How do you ever become 
accustomed to them?” 

“T don’t. But I have to accept them 
and fight them.” They had entered the 
dining room, which was a tiny room 
adjoining the sitting room. “I keep the 
legs of the refrigerator in cans filled 
with water and kerosene to protect the 
food from ants and roaches. One com- 
pensation is that there are no flies.” 

“How fortunate!” murmured Mrs. 
Pemberton. 

The table was set for dinner, with 
candlesticks flanking a bowl of pink 
hibiscus. Mrs. Pemberton observed the 
monogrammed napery. 

“This lovely embroidery is your 
work? How do you find time for it?” 

“Time!” Mary’s soft laugh rippled 
out spontaneously. “Why, Mrs. Pem- 
berton, in the tropics linen is a conver- 
sational blessing and embroidery ‘a ne- 
cessity! You see, we women come 
from widely scattered homes in the 
States, and we have no interests or 
friends in common. Linen makes a 
common ground where we can meet; 
we get up orders to Ireland together; 
we show each other new stitches. I 
assure you that without linen it would 
have been impossible to build the 
canal.” 

They peeped into the kitchen, where 
the smiling Jamaican servant was at 
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work, and then went into Mary’s im- 
maculate bedroom. 

“Little Byrd sleeps outside on the 
screened porch. We call the side porch 
‘Dump Six,’ after the big dump on the 
Zone, for we have everything there 
from the ice-cream freezer to Byrd’s 
sand pile. The sand seeped through the 
cracks, and my neighbors who have the 
floor below were surprised by a sug- 
gestion of Sahara. So we had our 
porch floor covered with tin, and Byrd 
enjoys the pile in rainy hours. Mrs. 
Bulmer said she forgave the sand, be- 
cause I’m the only woman whose ice 
box has never leaked into her dining 
room.” 

“You mean that another family occu- 
pies the ground floor of this house?” 
asked Mrs. Pemberton, who had 
thought it was a basement. 

“Yes; this is a two-family house.” 
Mary was enthusiastic this time. “It’s 
such an improvement on the four-fam- 
ily houses in which we lived at first. 
They would have been maddening if 
Colonel Goethals, who is as wise in 
small details as he is in big undertak- 
ings, had not made an official rule that 
no one should play the piano or grapho- 
phone after ten o’clock at night.” 

“T shall tell Jane how adorable it all 
is,’ gurgled Mrs. Pemberton, as they 
returned to the porch. “You said you 
were classmates? Jane is so fond of 
gayety it keeps her quite like a girl. Do 
you have many diversions here, Mr. 
Carrington ?” 

“The plays and operas are in Spanish, 
and the Americans are so starved for 
amusement that they fairly pour into 
the Y. M. C. A. to see the moving pic- 
tures. We are members of the Tivoli 
Club, which alternates with the Wash- 
ington Club for dances on Saturday 
nights. The Zone relaxes at five o’clock 
Saturday afternoon, and there are 
special trains. We can go to Panama, 


meet our friends and acquaintances 
from our end of the Isthmus, leave 
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there soon after midnight, and reach 
home at one. But it necessitates leav- 
ing little Byrd with Pastora, so we don’t 
go very often.” 

“IT am so sorry I can’t ask you to 
come over to the Washington and have 
dinner with us, but I am leaving for 
the States to-morrow.” 

“Why, you’ve only been five days on 
the Isthmus,” said Carrington. ‘Can’t 
you wait until another steamer?” 

“Mercy, no!” she exclaimed fervent- 
ly. “Really, the heat here doesn’t agree 
with me at all; and I don’t care for 
tropical fruits; and it’s a nuisance to 
keep one’s clothes in a dry closet with 
a light burning lest they mildew; and 
the ants get: into my trunk; and after 
one has seen the canal and the Chinese 
shops, there seems nothing else to do. 
Of course, it’s perfectly lovely for you 
who are living here. I don’t see how 
you can tear yourselves away from the 
lure of the tropics. It does get into 
one’s blood, doesn’t it? And there’s 
the tremendous inspiration of being a 
part of it all ” She waved a gloved 
hand toward a supposed canal, but it 
happened to be in the direction of the 
commissary. “It’s glorious for you— 
so inspiring! But for a visitor five 
days is quite enough. Quite! Now, I 
must really tear myself away.” 

Intensive farewells, valedictory en- 
thusiasms, and modish costume having 
been engulfed in the waiting carriage, 
Carrington returned to the porch. He 
took Mary’s face between his two 
hands and kissed it. Her lips quiv- 
ered into an answering smile, but her 
eyes were wistful. 

“She’s thinking about Dan,” thought 
Rob, “poor little girl! Why couldn’t 
that fool hold her tongue?” Aloud he 
said: “Jane has deteriorated, if that’s 
a sample of her friends. Isn’t it strange 
how a woman can perpetually bubble 
and not boil over? If she has rasped 
your nerves as she has mine, we need a 
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of the canal!” 


“The men who work and the women who endure are equally the builders 
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little lark. T’ll see if I can find an au- 
tomobile. Dinner can be late for once.” 

“Jane wrote to ask me to entertain 
Mrs. Pemberton. Jane may have gone 
down in her standards, as a woman does 
who marries for money, but she looks 
as pretty as the day she was eighteen.” 

“So do you,” said Rob, patting 

Mary’s cheek, and meaning what he 
said from the bottom of his loyal heart. 
He belonged to the blessed type of man 
whose wife remains to him “still kind 
and fair and young.” 
. But Mary Carrington knew better. 
Her face kept its delicate, appealing 
quality, but her skin, harshly burned by 
the tropical sun, gave barely a hint of 
the pink-and-white fairness that had 
made Jane’s husband call her “Lady 
Appleblossom” in the days when he had 
courted her. Mary had discarded him 
with her usual decisiveness, for her 
emotions had been quite unstirred until 
she had met Rob Carrington and her 
heart had gone out to his like a homing 
bird. . 

That had been eight years before, 
when she had been twenty and Rob but 
two years older, with no capital save 
his diploma from the University of Vir- 
ginia and a year spent there studying 
law. It would have b :n two years 
before his law course would have been 
finished, and an interminable time be- 
fore he could establish himself as a 
lawyer and support a wife. Plainly it 
was not to be considered when one 
had just won the sweetest girl on earth! 
The Canal Zone had offered the short- 
est road to a livelihood; a position had 
been secured through his congressman ; 
and the two had been married and had 
sallied forth with youth and hope and 
love on the high adventure. 

Some one with a passion for sta- 
tistics has declared that of the twelve 
hundred American women in the Canal 
Zone, nine hundred came down as 
brides! But Mrs. Middleton Rhett, 
Mary’s mother, whose life had gently 
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oscillated between her home in Charles- 
ton and her mountain home at Great 
Rocks, and who thought of all the world 
outside of South Carolina as “else- 
where,” felt as if Mary had followed 
her husband to the ends of the earth. 

Dan, like many other good little 
Americans, had first seen the light of 
day in the historical Ward Fifteen of 
the Ancon Hospital.. Three years later, 
when Mary knew she was to be a 
mother again, her husband had insisted 
that she should join Mrs. Rhett at Great 
Rocks. A fortnight after -she had 
reached there, the doctor had cabled 
that Carrington had developed an ab- 
scess on the liver and had been re- 
moved to the Ancon Hospital. Leav- 
ing Dan with her mother, Mary had 
caught a steamer for Colon within two 
days. 

There had been seven interminable 
days at sea, in which the rosary of her 
thoughts had run: “Jim Leslie died 
of abscess on the liver, and Mr. Deane, 
and one of the army officers—but Ed 
Burt got well—Ed Burt got well.” 

She ‘had knelt in her cabin for long 
hours at a time without any form of 
supplication coming to her lips, and 
then had said dully: ‘Oh, God, please 
accept this as.a prayer. I can’t remem- 
ber any words, for Rob is so ill. Ed 
Burt got well.” 

So had Robert Carrington—-but it 
had been after forty-three days. The 
doctor had taken Mary’s hand in his 
when their work had been done. 

“A man would be ashamed to die, up- 
held by such courage as you have 
shown,” he had said. 

Carr ington had been ae one to Ta- 
dboga, the island in the Bay of Panama 
where convalescents are sent, and Mary 
had again become an inmate of Ward 
Fifteen. Two weeks later, her hus- 
band—a ghost of himself, but a ghost 
with a returning appetite—had come 
back from Taboga to be introduced to 
dimpled, blue-eyed Deborah Byrd. 

















A cheery whistle showed that Rob 
had succeeded in getting a car, and in 
a few minutes they were spinning along 
the best automobile road in the Zone, 
with Byrd tucked in between them. 
The skies were softly pink and gray; 
the air was fresh and pure after the 
shower of the early afternoon; the road 
lay between the green walls of the 
jungle. Frequently a rabbit scurried 
away, and once a fawn fled as they ap- 
proached. The sight brought the same 
name to the lips of his mother and 
father. 

“Dan! Do you remember how he 
loved the deer?” 

Mary’s hand slipped for comforting 
into her husband’s. 

“T had.a letter from mother to-day. 
She says Dan has never looked so ra- 
diant ; that he is so sunny and good, the 
very brightness of their lives, and she 
doesn’t see how father and she got 
along before he came.” 

Carrington’s satisfaction was un- 
dimmed by the remotest suggestion 
that many a grandmother has enter- 
tained a similar opinion of her first 
grandchild. 

“He’s a great boy. He always had 
your disposition, Mary mine. Do you 
think it will be safe to bring him down 
this winter?” 

Her hand tightened on his. ‘‘No, no, 
dearest, don’t let’s risk it. Let’s wait 
until we can go back to him.” 

Dan had been a big, lusty baby, who 
had grown with the quick growth of 
tropical vegetation. Then he had be- 
come pale and listless and had been 
taken to the States for a change, but 
with his return to the Zone, he had be- 
gun to droop again. Two years before, 
his anzmic condition had become so 
marked that his father had consulted a 
specialist who had positively forbidden 
the tropics. There was nothing organ- 
ically wrong, he had said, but some con- 
stitutions resisted the heat less than 
others. Fortunately, as Mrs. Pember- 
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ton would have expressed it, Mary’s 
mother had given up her Charleston 
house and lived all the year around in 
her home in the healthy Blue Ridge 
‘country. Soon had come news of Dan’s 
daily improvement and his new eager- 
ness to romp and play. 

“Rob, mother says Dan rides his lit- 
tle pony wonderfully. We ought to be 
thankful he is well, and that the tropics 
agree with Byrd and we can keep her 
with us.” 

No matter how often she told her- 
self or her husband this, Mary’s heart 
yearned for her son every day of her 
life. Two years of his beautiful boy- 
hood were lost to her, and neither life 
nor death could give back to her that 
priceless part of her first-born’s youth. 

3ut her hand lay in her husband’s, 
and Byrd’s little curly head, heavy with 
sleep, rubbed against her shoulder; the 
fragrant, tropical night, thick with stars, 
appealed to them with its magic; the 
lights of Empire, Culebra, and Bas 
Obispo twinkled in the distance as they 
turned toward home; and her heart was 
at peace. 

Besides, the day of her release was 
at hand. 

It was perhaps a month later when 
her husband came in earlier than usual, 
his manner tense with excitement. 

“Mary mine, I’ve a big thing to tell 
you. You know we have all been asked 
to sign up as to whether we want a 
place with the permanent organiza- 
tion : : 

“But you aren’t going to sign?” 
broke from her shrilly. 

“Wait a moment, dearest. The chief 
came to me to-day and had a confi- 
dential talk. He says he depends on 
me, and I am slated for Carter’s place. 
Carter is to be advanced, too. That 
means a salary a third larger than I am 
getting now, and promotion ahead. 
You know there have been times when 
I felt that I was getting a pretty raw 
































































“We stay here, dearest. 


deal, but now I see that the work I’ve 
done has counted. It makes this seem 
worth while.” He touched the service 
medal that represented his eight years 
with the I. C. C. 

Mary’s voice sounded strangled. “It 
isn’t that I’m not glad to have your 
work appreciated, Rob. Nobody else 
knows how faithfully you’ve given 
yourself to it. 
right to bring Dan back, and Byrd 


Sut the children—it isn’t 


” 
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But love me, love me!” 





“She’s as plump as a 
partridge and as sound 
as a dollar.” 

“TI know.: 
the association and the 


But it’s 


false standards. To- 
day I heard a little girl 
say to another: ‘My 
mother won’t go with 
your mother. My fa- 
ther makes thirty-five 
dollars a month more 
than yours does!’ You 
remember how it was 
when we first came— 
nobody knew anything 
of any one else’s ante- 
cedents or personality, 
and the wife of a 
steam-shovel man at 
two hundred and ten 
dollars snubbed the 
wife of a crane man at 
one hundred and 
eighty-five dollars. 
They had no criterion 
but money. I know 
the truth of what you 
have often said—that 
it doesn’t take aristo- 
crats to build a canal; 
that Huguenot exiles 
and colonial gover- 
nors are ancestors we 
may privately take 
pride in, but the pres- 
ent work is to get the 
dirt out of the ditch; 
and if Jake Mulligan, 
as laborer or clerk, can do better work 
in that direction than Rob Carrington, 
he’s just that much better man in the 
Zone. People who are coming up love 
the life here, and it’s splendid to have a 
place like this to prove their mettle. To 
Mrs. Bulmer, downstairs, it’s a luxury 
to have a cook and a washerwoman in- 
stead of doing the work herself, but a 
woman who has always known ade- 
quate service and stimulating compan- 

















ionship and intellectual satisfactions 
feels herself deteriorating.” 


Rob looked at her in surprise. ‘“De- 
teriorating, Mary? You?” 
She answered soberly: “There’s a 


sort of freedom about the life that’s 
fascinating—the freedom that comes 
from caring nothing about the opinion 
of one’s neighbors, knowing that you’ve 
had certain advantages of birth and as- 
sociation that many of them lack. Yet 
I hate to find that sort of arrogance in 
my heart; it seems as ugly as their snob- 
bishness about salaries, I’ve learned 
that it’s harder to keep up one’s stand- 
ards without the support we get sub- 
consciously from living in a community 
where there are many people with the 
same ideals that we have.” 

“You're the best woman in the world 
and the best wife. I’m willing to abide 
by your decision. If we go back to the 
States, the work I’ve done here counts 
for very little, though I can be reason- 
ably sure of getting a place. We'll have 
to scrimp and economize, and I hate 
that, Mary mine, because the real bur- 
den of it falls on you. If we stay here, 
there are the disadvantages we are fa- 
miliar with—the dearth of amusement, 
the monotony of the climate, the lack 
of congenial friends, though we have a 
few here who are worth the rest of the 
world. But there’s the certain good sal- 
ary, the tropics agree with all of us 
except Dan, and somehow it seems 
home.” 

“Let me think a little, Rob,” she an- 
swered, and went into her room. 

She found she could not think co- 
herently. She closed her eyes, not to 
see the red hibiscus flaunting at the 
windows, and in a moment she was 
shaking with tearless sobs. 

“T want to walk in a grove under big 
oaks. I want snowdrops and jonquils 
and lilacs. I want spring. I’m sick 
of summer.” 

3eforé her inward vision sprang a 
picture of a steam shovel, like a huge, 
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prehistoric animal feeding, opening its 
great mouth and gulping earth and 
rocks, and then, gorged, vomiting them 
again, and returning to its meal on the 
bowels of the earth. 

The wide Gatun Lake swept before 
her—where the half-submerged trees 
thrust out of the water, grimy and gray 
and dead, yet still giving foothold to 
orchids, which in their turn must per- 
ish because their shade was gone. 

The canal seemed a merciless quick- 
sand, which had sucked in her first 
youth, her gayety, her delicate beauty. 
It should not have all the years of her 
life! She would rather starve at home 
But Rob called this place “home.” 
Her whole being cried out for her glad, 
beautiful son, of whose life she had 
lost two years. 

“But that is for myself,” she told 
herself steadily. “Dan is well and 
happy. It’s only that I can’t be wholly 
happy without him.” 

Yet Rob had found contentment here 
with his work, with his associates, with 
her. After eight years he was still her 
lover, unfailing in tenderness, relying 
on her judgment, securely proud of her 
gifts as homemaker and wife. 

Was this life’s compensation? In 
having its best gift, perhaps it was de- 
manded that she should forego the 
minor ones, as the pioneer women had 
foregone them; those women who re- 
nounced luxury and personal gratifica- 
tion, who honored their husbands’ 
work, and who held their husbands’ 
hearts. She must not be a drag on 
Rob; a man must choose his work. 

When she went back to him, his eyes 
met hers gravely, and she realized just 
how much the decision meant to him. 

“We stay here, dearest. But love 
me, love me!” 

He caught her in his arms. “Love 
you, my precious wife? Oh, you brave 
women! The men who work and the 
women who endure are equally the 
builders of the canal!” 











Philanthropy 


By Virginia Middloton 


Author of “The Ghildless Woman,” “True Love,” etc. 


A Letter from Miss Lorraine Lori- 
mer to Miss Susan Tomlinson: 


Y DEAR SUSAN: Your pas- 
sion for the past has been the 
means of boring me almost to 

extinction for two days, and I shall take 
the revenge of telling you all about 
them. The idea of yours about a round 
robin from all the girls in our class at 


St. Agnes’ as a sort of wedding present 
to Cora Jenks was a rotten idea, Susan 


dear! Of course, I shall decently edit 
my experiences before I send them off 
to the Japanese missionary field for 
Cora. By the way, I always thought it 
a huge impertinence of Cora to leave 
Berwick, Maine, for the purpose of 
converting the inhabitants of Tokyo; I 
am sure Tokyo could teach Berwick a 
few things! 

However, not to grumble on every 
subject connected with our happy past 
at St. Agnes’, I will proceed in detail 
with the account of my visit to Flor- 
ence. You said, if I remember aright, 
in your capacity of alumnz president, 
that each graduate of the class of 1900 
should visit the sister graduate living 
nearest her,*and should incorporate in 
her letter to Cora a record of that visit ; 
your idea being, O Machiavellian 
Susan, that thus would the reticence of 
overmodesty be overcome and _ the 
truth arrived at. You thought that in 


this manner the high quality of Betsy 
So-and-so’s happiness, the loveliness of 
her house, the looks of her husband, 
the endearing young charm of her chil- 
dren, her prominence in the Woman’s 
Club of Podunk, and all the other 
jewels in her crown of existence, would 
be set forth for the regaling of Cora 
more fully, more truthfully, than if 
Betsy were the sole author of her life’s 
history from the day we all left St. 
Agnes. It wasn’t such a bad-sounding 
idea, as ideas go, Susan—but I shall 
never forgive you for the two days that 
it inflicted upon me! 

Of course, since I have entered the 
profession—by the way, Lorraine Lori- 
mer is a better stage name than Mary 
Jane Lorimer, nicht wahr?—I have no 
settled home, and, consequently, no set- 
tled neighbors. I am not very near 
any of the old girls, except when the 
exigencies of my travel bring me near 
them; and then, dear Susan, I avoid 
em. It’s perfectly amazing how many 
girls out of our one small circle have 
married ministers with either convic- 
tions against the stage or a penchant 
for showing themselves broad-minded 
about it! I could tell you—but I won’t. 
I'll go right on with my story. 

Your communication anent Cora’s 
wedding present and the class doc- 


ument that was to accompany it 
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reached me at a softened moment. I 
was in a hole of a small-town hotel on 
a dreary, rainy afternoon, and I was 
booked to take a train to the next 
dreary, dirty town after the evening 
performance—and somehow the thought 
of the old girls, and of kindness and 
friendship and home and hearth was 
alluring to me in my state of doldrums. 
We were booked for a week in Paducah 
Falls, and I saw, on glancing through 
the class list, that Florence Guthrie 
lived near there. As I wrote you, in 
my insane hurry to get into trouble, I 
decided to make my report on Florence. 
That would also give Florence an op- 
portunity to report on me, and every- 
thing was couleur de rose in my expec- 
tation. 

Florence and I exchanged the neces- 
sary preliminary correspondence. She 


was to come in from her suburb—if 
you can fancy the impertinence of a 
place like Paducah Falls daring to set 
up a suburb!—to meet me when I ar- 


rived Sunday afternoon. I was to stay 
with her until season for the Monday 
evening performance of “Curds and 
Kisses,” which she was to come in and 
see. Then we could see each other 
again during the week, if we wished. 
If we wished! Heavens! 

Well, we all got to Paducah Falls 
on Sunday afternoon. Have you ever, 
for your sins, been forced to visit in 
Paducah Falls? If you have not, put 
your imagination to work, and picture 
to yourself the dreariest collection of 
factories, the most dingy, forlorn “Main 
Street,” the smuggest collection of lit- 
tle, detached, suburban-effect houses; 
drop a mingled pall of soft-coal smoke 
and gray drizzle above this; pave the 
sidewalks with sodden leaves from the 
almost bare trees; begin to hang the 
storm doors to advertise an objection 
to easy hospitality ; begin to shroud the 
rosebushes on the lawn with straw, and 
have the straw trailing across the grass- 
plots and down the paths untidily—and 
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you have Paducah Falls on that particu- 
lar Sunday afternoon. 

Well, Florence met me. I had hoped 
for a runabout, at least, but it was not 
forthcoming. They have one, but it 
seems that Mr. Guthrie, who, Florence 
gave me at once to understand, is a man 
of civic importance and much personal 
righteousness, had been obliged to take 
it to go to a meeting of the League 
for the Preservation of the American 
Sabbath. Florence and I accordingly 
boarded the trolley in front of the sta- 
tion. It ran past the corner at the end 
of their street, she told me, and we 
would have to walk only a few steps. 

Florence, I must tell you, my dear 
Susan, is changed. Naturally, this is 
not going to appear in that glowing de- 
scription which I shall send Cora of 
my visit to my dear old classmate—but 
the truth is that she’s gone off fright- 
fully. She has allowed herself to put 
on weight, and, say what you please, 
that is something that no woman can 
afford to do in these days of changing 
styles. No style ever comes in fit for a 
fat woman, and if it does, it doesn’t 
last six months. She’s pudgy and she’s 
dowdy—I write the two most awful 
words in the English language firmly, 
though in strict confidence. Pudgy and 
dowdy—could there be a more awful 
combination ? 

My dear, before we had reached her 
house, and it’s only half an hour away 
from the station, I knew that we were 
going to have a perfectly agonizing time. 
We had exhausted all our mutual: news 
about the old St. Agnes girls, and if 
you think that any further conversa- 
tion was possible with Florence after 
that it is because you are blissfully ig- 
norant of her intellectual limitations. 
There was nothing more to talk about. 
She had never even heard of “Sumu- 
run,” didn’t know what a great run 
“Within the Law” had had, and admit- 
ted that she had never read a line about 
Jane Cowl. All she wanted to talk 
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about was her little boy—an odious 
child of six, who got into my make-up 
box and smeared his mother’s counter- 
pane with rouge, and you would really 
have thought it my fault !—and the aw- 
ful trouble she had in keeping servants. 
I should rather think so with that boy 
in the house! 

I shan’t tell you seriatum all the 
events of that doleful afternoon and 
evening up to the time when ten o’clock 
mercifully released us to our beds. Suf- 
fice it to say that Florence’s house is 
stodgy. Like her clothes, you can see 
that money has been spent upon it, but 
taste and knowledge were lacking. 
They have a phonograph between the 
windows in the room they call the front 
parlor, for example, and Florence still 
uses carpets. Although we reached the 
house about five o’clock, on a dreary 
afternoon, no tea was forthcoming. I 
discovered afterward that they always 
have supper at six. 

I told her that I was famished for 
a cigarette, but when I produced one 
—my case is a beauty, gold, enameled 
in dark blue; the girls in the “Money or 
Your Life’ company gave it to me 
when I was the only one of them who 
was not smitten with measles in Cleve- 
land and nursed them all through it— 
well, as I was saying, when I produced 
a cigarette she almost fainted, and 
begged me not to smoke it. She said 
her Clarence had never seen a woman 
smoke, and that he himself smoked only 
one cigar each day, immediately after 
supper. I recalled to her how she used 
to smoke on the sly at St. Agnes’, but 
she said primly that that had been mere- 
ly a piece of schoolgirl bravado. 

After her Clarence came home—he’s 
a deadly person, and I can’t altogether 
wonder that Florence has changed so 
sadly, living with him!—we sat around 
and tried to make conversation. But 
as they were absolutely ignorant of 
everything outside Paducah Falls, and 
I absolutely ignorant of everything in- 
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side it, conversation was difficult. Will 
you believe me when I tell you that 
neither of them knew that Modjeska 
was dead, or had ever heard of the 
new Biltmore? And they go to a “watch 
meeting” at the church on New Year’s 
Eve—Shades of Martin! Think of it! 

Of course, I am writing a pretty let- 
ter to Cora about Florence’s lovely 
home life, her devoted husband, one of 
the rising young business men of Pa- 
ducah Falls, and already a power in the 
local good-government politics there— 
the dreadful stiff!—and about her 
charming house and her adorable little 
boy, and her prominence—she’s vice 
president of the woman’s club, and 
gave me a reception where her fellow 
members were the chief guests. None 
of these had ever heard of me, which 
would have made me sad if they had 
ever heard of any one—but they hadn't. 

The only thing that reconciled me to 
the ghastly experience was the knowl- 
edge that I was really doing Florence 
some good. I waked her up a little. 
I let her know what was going on in the 
great world; I told her about the new 
theaters and the new stars that have 
arisen since we used to go in from St. 
Agnes’ to the Saturday matinée; I gave 
her. the address of a really good cor- 
setiére, who fits you perfectly from 
your measure, by mail; I left some re- 
ducing powders with her, and told her 
where she could get more; and I in- 
sisted upon giving her a decent negligee 
before I left. I wish you could have 
seen the brown-flannel wrapper she was 
wearing for a negligee! It epitomized 
her whole life, to my notion. I also 
taught her how to make Russian salad 
dressing. 

So I can’t be altogether sorry for 
the experience. In my calling one so 
seldom has an opportunity to do good 
outside the profession, and I really am 
glad to have had a chance to give Flor- 
ence a jolt. Poor girl! She needed it. 
Still Well, I won’t abuse you any 














more. It was a rotten idea, Susan dear, 
but you are forgiven by 
Your devoted 
LORRAINE, 


A letter from Mrs. Clarence Guthrie 
to Miss Susan Tomlinson. 

My Dear Susan: It was an aw- 
fully sweet idea of yours for our 
class to send a round-robin history 
of itself to Cora Jenks with her 
wedding present. It was just like you, 
Susan dear, to think of something so 
unusual and so interesting. And the 
plan of having each girl write some one 
else’s history was awfully good. I only 
wish that mine need not have been writ- 
ten by Jenny Lorimer. However, I 
know that you were in no way to blame 
for that. I understand, of course, that 
the two members of our class who hap- 
pened to be nearest together at the time 
had to write each other’s histories. So 
that, however unfortunate the outcome, 
I do not hold you responsible for my 
visit from Jenny. Besides, I am sure 
that if you had seen her lately, you 
would not have assigned her to me. She 
is not—I hate to write it, dear Susan, 
but I want you to understand the situa- 
tion—she is not the sort of woman to 
visit in a refined, Christian home. Of 
course, I have always known that stage 
associations were apt to cause great de- 
terioration in character, but I never saw 
it in my own experience before. To be 
sure, Jenny Lorimer’s character, even 
in the old days at St. Agnes, was not 
what you would call very Spartan. 

I did all in my power to entertain 
her as one would entertain any lady. 
My guest room is really delightful, even 
if I do say so myself—pale blue and 
white. It is very sunny, too, and even 
though the view from the window does, 
as Jenny said, command more smoke- 
stacks than anything else, I didn’t like 
the idea of her keeping the shade down 
all day. But she did. 

Of course, I know that on the stage 
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it is necessary for actresses to use make- 
up, but I must say I was surprised to 
find that Jenny carried what she called 
her make-up box with her in private 
life. I will not say that she used it, 
for I am not sure, and I wish to be 
just. But I do not remember that she 
had a high color at school, and she cer- 
tainly has now. However, my little 
Clarry—the dearest, most alert, most 
alive little fellow, Susan! You would 
simply love him, I know, for you always 
loved children—well, Clarry was prowl- 
ing around in the guest room on the 
afternoon that Jenny arrived. He was 
interested, of course—he has such an 
inquisitive little mind !—and, of course, 
her things were novelties to him, for I 
need scarcely tell you that he has never 
seen rouge and such things on_ his 
mother’s dressing table. 

I suppose the rouge reminded him of 
his paints, for he experimented with it 
—he’s a born scientist, my husband says 
—and he smeared everything in the 
room with sticky red. My bureau cov- 
ers, my window curtains, my counter- 
pane—everything—had to go to the 
wash the next day. Can you under- 
stand a woman’s leaving such things 
exposed? Wouldn’t you think that her 
proper pride and self-respect would 
prevent, even if nothing else did? Even 
if a regard for other people’s property 
didn’t keep her from leaving smeary, 
dauby stuff around? 

I gave her a reception—I felt that I 
had to, and before I had seen her I 
didn’t know what a shock she would be 
to Paducah Falls. She lives for appear- 
ances, Susan—there is no doubt about 
that! We've been out of school four- 
teen years, and any one can calculate 
how old we must be, but she is as kit- 
tenish in her clothes as if she were 
eighteen. The most ridiculous costume 
she wore at the reception! A slit skirt, 
my dear, and a_ barrel-hoop effect 
around her hips—she called it'a minaret 
tunic—and what I call low neck, though 
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she said it was an afternoon frock. It 
was horribly conspicuous, but she said 
it came from Paris, and perhaps it did. 
It looked as if it came from some place 
with very different standards from those 
of Paducah Falls! And thin!—she is 
a mere bundle of skin and bones—and 
vain of it, I really believe! 

Our clubwomen are very progressive 
here. We have taken a stand for suf- 
frage and against the employment of 
children under twelve in the mills. And 
we sent a resolution to the president, 
asking him not to precipitate us into 
war with Mexico, as our club is a mem- 
ber of the International Peace Society 
—as a club, I mean. Indeed, I cannot 
think that you will find a more alive, 
alert, thoughtful body of women any- 
where in America than we have here. 
3ut Jenny couldn’t talk with them. She 
is densely, pitiably ignorant of affairs 
in the world at large. She only knows 
the pitter-patter of the stage, and she 
is always trying to drag Belasco. into 
the conversation. Who on earth is he? 
I know, of course, that he is a theatri- 
cal manager, but she talked as if he 
were a superman. 

I am afraid that the stage has harmed 
her terribly. She hasn't a single serious 
interest, my dear—not one. And she 
has, I fear, some very bad habits. I 
know that she smokes cigarettes, for 
she.tried to smoke one in my house ; and 
from cigarettes to stimulants and drugs 
is, of course, but a step. Clarence, who 
is a wonderful judge of human nature, 
was very unfavorably impressed by her. 
Only the fact that he was her host, and 
that he is the very soul of courtesy, 
prevented his saying some very harsh 
things to her. I don’t know that even 
those considerations would have held 
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him back had he seen the sort of thing 
she wears in her room—robes intimes, 
she calls them. I can only say that, 
though they have a certain prettiness, 
they look to me actually dissolute. 

There is only one thing that consoles 
me for the really strained and unhappy 
time I had while she was here. I think 
that the visit may have done her some 
good. She never sees a refined Ameri- 
can home, I suppose, from the beginning 
to the end of the season, and she can- 
not be so hardened that she is impervi- 
ous to the quiet influence of such a one. 
And though I really hated to see Clarry 
with her—children are so impression- 
able !—still, I think that contact with a 
pure, innocent, little child must benefit 
any one not totally lost to the finer feel- 
ings. It probably,did her good to be 
made to realize, in her frothy career, 
that there is such a thing as serious 
purpose in life, that there are noble, 
unselfish, unostentatious ambitions, that 
there is refinement and simplicity and 
dignity. 

I said a word or two to her about her 
color—delicately, of course. And I 
openly begged her to give up cigarettes. 
I lent her a history of the woman suf- 
frage movement to read on the train, 
and I said a few words on the physical 
effects of high-heeled shoes. I hope 
that I have done her some good—I be- 
lieve that I have! One must believe the 
best and highest of everything and 
every one, must one not? So I shall 
let myself hope that I have helped her. 

Otherwise, to tell you the truth, Su- 
san, I should feel very cross with you 
for the experience you inflicted upon 
this household. 

Your affectionate friend, 
FLORENCE. 








Chasing Miss Prenn’s Estate 


By Bell Elliott Palmer 
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OR two days, Miss Prenn had 
worked most conscientiously on 
Mrs. de Lancy Floriston’s even- 

ing gown, even standing in the pantry 
to take her meals directly from the 
shelves that no time might be lost in 
table setting. But now that it had come 
down to the mere matter of ruffles and 
finishing touches, she relaxed for a mo- 
ment against the stiff back of her chair, 
her glance turning wearily through the 
open window directly at her right. At 
once she sat upright and very rigid, 
for the graceful sway of lilac branches 
that usually greeted her from the bush 
just outside this special window was 
hidden from view by the very gener- 
ous figure of a genial-faced, aggres- 
sively smiling man. 

“Good morning!” beamed the man 
of unexplainable presence the instant 
he caught the turn of Miss Prenn’s as- 
tonished glance upon him. “It’s a fine 
day in your lovely town.” 

For a space, Miss Prenn fairly held 
her breath. Her dark eyes glimpsed 
scornfully the gayly checked suit that 
brought the man’s big, slouchy figure 
well into prominence; the striped 
brown-and-yellow tie, flying in friendly 
fashion to the breeze; the huge tested- 
by-experts diamond ring; and the care- 
lessly donned, plaided cap, pushed high 
over active blue eyes that suggested 
their owner was willing to do his part, 
at least, toward cultivating friendship 
with any living mortal. 

“It’s a fine day in your lovely town, 
I say,” repeated the intruder, in nowise 
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disconcerted by the evident ire of the 
little seamstress. 

Miss Prenn nodded, with a growing 
flush of anger. “Well, why shouldn't 
it be?” she retorted, in quick dismissal. 
“We're not in any quarrel with the 
weather man, that I know of, if we are 
a small village! But I don’t want any 
baking powder; and I’d never have 
time to read books, if my very life hung 
on it; so you needn’t waste your talk. 
Nothing was ever gained by arguing 
with a Prenn!” 

Barton broke into one of his most 
carefully nurtured laughs—a _ laugh 
that began somewhere near the hem of 
his trouser legs and shook its glad way 
up and on into his convulsed shoulders 
with a succession of odd gymnastics 
and gurgling sounds of merriment. 

“Why, my dear lady—beg pardon— 
er—Miss Prenn,” he exclaimed, con- 
trolling himself with evident effort, 
“you surely don’t take me for an 
agent!’ He flashed his acid-tested dia- 
mond conspicuously. “Why, I am J. 
Criblet Barton—of Barton, Criblet & 
Jones. You have heard of us, of 
course. Our verdict did more to es- 
tablish pure-food laws than i 

Miss Prenn’s dark eyes flashed om- 
inously. ‘Well, I haven’t much to do 
with pure or impure, foods, for I never 
have time to waste in fancy cooking. 
But I do have to finish Mrs. de Lancy 
Floriston’s dress by noon sharp to-mor- 
row. Mrs. Parker Dewey is going to 
wear a new one to the same party, and 
those two are rival élites!) And I must 
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say Mrs. Floriston’s gown has more 
drapy ruffling than I ever imagined 
could be wrapped around one woman 
in these slim-skirted days, if she do be 
weightier than an elephant. So I bid 
you good day!” 

The machine began a definite whir- 
ring, and a man with less spirit than 
Barton might have considered himself 
dismissed. But this man viewed it only 
as a field for a little diplomatic coax- 
ing. The eyes were just such as he 
had hoped he might find somewhere in 
the village; deep, agitated, asking eyes, 
challenging present conditions, but ex- 
pressing their owner’s utter inability 
to take the daring step of altering cir- 
cumstances or surroundings at once. 
But that day, even, Barton was eager 
to bring the hope of a quick release to 
Miss Prenn’s very doorstep, inasmuch 
as he saw in it a remunerative chance 
and a relief from a very dull spell of 
waiting for trains. 

“Madam,” he addressed the dis- 
tractedly sewing Miss Prenn, quite a 
few moments later, through the open 
window at her side, “it is just as I was 
saying—I am not an agent, but a 
chaser. Perhaps you don’t quite un- 
derstand what I mean by that term, so 
I will explain, if I may.” 

The machine redoubled its speed, 
and the cloud of diaphanous blue rip- 
pled and shadowed so beautifully that 
Barton was compelled to stop for a 
moment in very admiration. He soon 
recovered himself, however, and raised 
his voice several. degrees in friendly 
competition with the machine. 

“A chaser, madam,” he announced, 
as he turned a straggling rose vine into 
place over the low window and _ idly 
cut off a few dead sprays with his 
pocketknife, “is an honest lawyer who 
finds out truths that other less honor- 
able men are trying to conceal, and 
delivers these bits of knowledge in 
bona-fide condition to their legitimate 
owners.” 
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When Barton paused, Miss Prenn 
gave no clew as to whether she had or 
had not gathered the full meaning of 
a “chaser.” Switching out a thin arm, 
she seized upon a big pair of shears, 
clipped here and there furiously at 
some stitches she did not like, and then, 
filling her mouth with a bristling line 
of pins, she renewed her attack upon 
the seemingly endless row of ruffles. 

For a moment, Barton stood in a 
state of abject terror. He felt that it 
would be positively humiliating to have 
Miss Prenn choke to death on the pins 
before he had even grown a little se- 
cure about the possibility of diverting 
her. And yet, with the violent jogging 
of her feet upon the pedal, he saw lit- 
tle or no chance for her to escape from 
pin asphyxia. Still, he argued, the only 
sane method was for him to face the 
situation calmly, just as it is advisable 
to call out, “Merry Christmas,” or, 
“Howdy, Johnny,” to a bridge builder 
about to take a fatal step upon a loos- 
ened bar. So 

“Your roses need tethering to the 
house very sadly,” he suggested, giv- 
ing his state-occasion smile. “If you 
don’t mind my going around to your 
shed for the stepladder, I will be re- 
joiced to perform that office. It is six 
and a half hours to train time—con- 
found the railroad connections of a lit- 
tle, wayside—er—lovely village, any- 
way! So I'll have plenty of time to 
help a bit, with the station only the 
distance of a ten minutes’ walk.” 

Miss Prenn sent a really luxuriant 
head of dark hair into a pretty flutter 
with the decisiveness of her negative. 
She was not to be coaxed into speech 
even under this most astounding solici- 
tation. Her small, even teeth only 
clenched the formidable row of fairy 
spears a little more determinedly. 

Barton no longer dealt in cautionary 
methods. He bounded to his point. 
“The fact that your Grandfather Prenn 
left his big estate in Scotland when he 




















was a lad of sixteen, 
and that he was sup- 
posed to have per- 
ished at sea is ~ es 

The machine 
stopped with an 
alarming jerk, and 
Miss Prenn’s. firm, 
rather nice mouth 
opened to expel a cas- 
cade of pins. She 
was innocent of the 
fact that drug stores 
are a traveling man’s 
first diversion in a 
very small village, 
unless they are in- 
clined barward or 
hotelward. She had 
forgotten that she 
had furnished the 
druggist’s wife with 
this bit of informa- 
tion concerning her 
grandfather years be- 
fore. And even if she 
had remembered, she 
would never have 
suspected that source, 
for the druggist’s 
wife was a most es- 
timable woman, and 
had _ promised _ sol- 
emnly not to tell. 
Miss Prenn had been 
out of the world so 
long, trying to dress a 
portion, at least, of its inhabitants, that 
she still had a child’s faith in the relia- 
bility of promises, except in the matter 
of paying bills promptly. There was 
something appalling, then, in this utter 
stranger’s knowing so much about her 
family as to be able to tell her of the 
wayward actions of her Grandfather 
Prenn. 

For a moment she turned perplexed 
brown eyes upon Barton, and, chin 
resting in her thin, nervous hands, her 
sharp elbows pinioned firmly on the 
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“Why, my dear lady—beg pardon—Miss Prenn,” he exclaimed, “you 
surely don’t take me for an agent!” 


edge of the machine, she studied him 
attentively. 

“How in kingdom come do you know 
what my Grandfather Prenn did?” she 
asked at last. There was a touch of 
awe in her voice—of awakened inter- 
est. Barton realized that his adventur- 
ous feet would now pass from a cob- 
ble path to a stretch of velvet. 

“How do I know?” He puffed out 
his fine chest and straightened vigor- 
ous shoulders. “Why, how could I help 
knowing? IT’ve just come back from 
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Scotland, and every one was talking 
about your grandfather’s return, and 
his fight for legal right to the big 
estate.” 

Miss Prenn gave a gasp of disap- 
pointment. “Oh, well, if he has taken 
it back, it will do me no good. He was 
very angry with father for marrying 
my mother. That is the reason my par- 
ents came across to America. I guess 
the lawyers never heard about me, or 
the property would have come my way. 
But I didn’t even know there was any 
estate.” 

“Sure thing!” Barton answered 
cheerfully. “Word of your father’s 
death reached them; but in all the talks 
I had with your townsmen, no one men- 
tioned your name, so I feel sure they 
never knew of your birth. But just as 


the time came to sell that glorious es- 
tate, up pops your grandfather, claims 
the whole thing, gets it into first-class 
order—and ‘then dies from overexcite- 
ment in rushing matters through too 


quickly.” 

Miss Prenn gasped again. 
sure he’s dead?” 

“As sure as that I, J. Criblet Barton, 
am standing here in your presence, 
madam! And now all we have to do 
is to prove yourself the nearest of kin, 
and, presto! that wondrous estate, 
worth a clear half million dollars, is 
yours! Will you let me help you get 
it?” 

Miss Prenn’s dark, mystified eyes 
looked out a half million miles into 
the beyond. All her life she had felt 
vaguely that this unexpected must come 
—only in her wildest dreams it had 
been but a modest five thousand dollars 
that represented the fairy gift. Five 
thousand dollars to give her a tiny in- 
come, so that she might quit her work 
at six o'clock with a feeling that the 
inevitable demands of a possible old 
age could be met. But it wasn’t a pal- 
try five thousand dollars now, but a big, 
cool, stream-veined, deer-wooded es- 


“Are you 
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tate, with hundreds and hundreds of 
acres all her own, worth half a mill 

“Oh, it can’t be true! It’s far, far 
too good to be true!” she cried, lifting 
defiant eyes. “How dare you try to 
waste my time deceiving me?” 

The chaser of estates bowed humbly. 
“Of course it will strike you that way 
right at first. I don’t blame you in the 
least. J remember. how, when I was 
starting life as a book agent, I was 
taken all in a heap when I heard a 
cousin of mine had left me an almost 
new overcoat and a new pair of shoes. 
Big things are hard to digest in real 
life; but it’s a lie that they come only 
in fairy tales. I can give you the name 
of a banker and a lawyer right now, if 
you wish, who can verify what I am 
telling you about your estate.” 

“No-o,” said Miss Prenn thought- 
fully. “You needn’t do that. I can’t 
really see what object you’d have in ly- 
ing to me; and you really seem to know 
what you’re talking about. But it has 
all come so suddenly! I must have a 
week to think it over.” 

“Surely,” agreed her loquacious com- 
panion. “That’s only reasonable. I'll 
be going by sunset, if an engineer thinks 
it worth while to steer this way; but 
I'll leave you our card, and in a week 
I’ll write you whatever fresh details I 
have gathered, and receive your deci- 
sion in turn.” 

“That will give me plenty of time,” 
Miss Prenn answered readily. “I al- 
ways go backward on reasoning after 
I’ve been at it a week. But now I must 
hurry on with this dress, or Mrs. Par- 
ker Dewey will establish herself once 
for all as the head of the élite.” 

“Just one thing more,” Barton 
pleaded. Over his face had come the 
first cloud of real trouble. “If I were 
you, I wouldn’t mention this—er—mat- 
ter to any one until we have estab- 
lished it to the last jot. Just think of 
the surprise it will be to this little vil- 
lage to wake up some morning and find 
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you are heir to a half million! And if 
it got abroad too soon, there might be 
people mean enough to try to prove you 
are not the grandchild and only heir 
to your grandfather’s estate. Of 
course, that could not harm us _ ulti- 
mately, but it might mean the spend- 
ing of a considerable sum of your 
money to verify your legal rights. 
Women don’t always think of such 
things; lawyers do.” 

“All right,” agreed Miss Prenn. “I 
have only two thousand in the bank, 
now the mortgage’s paid, and that’s 
been saved by fearful hard work. 
’Tain’t likely I'll be foolish enough to 
risk spending that just in proving I’m 
myself!” She paused a moment, her 
tired fingers reaching out absently for 
a long-stemmed rose the chaser had 
just laid, in dreamy fashion, on the win- 
dow sill. Then, as the needle-pricked 
finger tips touched and cooled in the 
softness of the rose petals, a smile 
crossed her peaked face. “It’s noon 
time,” she announced, “and if you won’t 
scorn a baked potato, some apple sauce, 
and a cup of coffee, you might come 
in. There’s fearful poor hotel accom- 
modations here.” 

“Could I, really?” Barton’s face ex- 
pressed unmitigated pleasure. “Well, 
then, let me tell you, of all menus I’m 
fond of, that combination is my ulti- 
matum! And, if you'll only let me, 
I'll pull out the bastings in that cloud 
of blue while you’re setting the table. 
I used to help my sister, and know all 
about it; and it would be a fearful pity 
if we couldn’t send Miss What’s-her- 
name Floriston out total queen of the 
élite!” 


In the fortnight that followed, Miss 
Prenn enjoyed the excitement of re- 
ceiving mail other than her usual fash- 


ion plates. The chaser of estates wrote 
frequently and voluminously, but with 
a certain vagueness that kept the little 
seamstress in a state of constant anx- 
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iety. Certain points had to be estab- 
lished, unfortunately, concerning the 
legality of her Grandfather Prenn’s title 
to the wondrous estate. Of course, the 
claim of the other party was a bogus 
one, which the eminent firm of Bar- 
ton, Criblet & Jones would have no 
trouble in dispelling. In the meantime, 
there were many letters and dispatches 
that had to go back and forth, and as 
Miss Prenn was vitally interested in 
the most rapid settlement, would she 
please send a draft for twenty-five dol- 
lars or fifty dollars to tide over un- 
avoidable expenses, payable to J. Crib- 
let Barton, treasurer of Barton, Criblet 
& Jones. She, of course, understood 
that fifty dollars, or even one thousand 
dollars, could be of little or no import 
to so flourishing a concern as the above- 
mentioned law firm, if it were not for 
the immense business that they con- 
ducted—a business that would bring 
even fifty-dollar debts on the part of 
their clients into something approach- 
ing half a million. In her case, the 
“firm” would like very much to make 
an exception, appreciating her sterling 
qualities and the sure success of the 
cause; but justice was its watchword 
ever, and equality of treatment, as he 
supposed she had now found out by ap- 
plying to the banker and lawyer whose 
addresses he had insisted upon leaving 
her. 

Miss Prenn had not looked up the 
references; in the first place, because 
she had no idea how to word a letter 
of inquiry, and, in the second, because 
her simple, unbusinesslike nature could 
not conceive of a daring so stupendous 
as to give as references persons who 
did not exist. She was extremely anx- 
ious, however, to pass from her eternal 
stitching to her magnificent estate; so 
in less than an hour after the receipt 
of her letter, she had drawn the sug- 
gested fifty dollars, indorsing the check 
to J. Criblet Barton, treasurer of Bar- 
ton, Criblet & Jones. 
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Miss Prenn lifted frantic eyes. 


There followed a lull in the storm 
of letters, for the reason that J. Crib- 
let Barton had thrown himself with un- 
usual ardor into the study of a verita- 
ble pyramid of geographical outlines, 
family trees, and letters of information 
concerning a certain little village, where 
Howard W. Prenn had once owned a 
modest estate of several acres. 

Then, on a warm June morning, 
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“Is he ill—dying?” 





when the roses, which 
the chaser of estates 


had insisted upon 
“tethering” for her 
after their pleasant 


luncheon, were look- 
ing their sweetest and 
best, there came the 
great letter of all, in 
which Barton far sur- 
passed any former at- 
tempt to interest. It 
was addressed in the 
pompous script that 
had now grown so 
comfortably familiar 
to Miss Prenn, and it 
asked that she be 
ready to come to New 
York at once in an- 
swer to a possible dis- 
patch: . 

“We are doing our 
best to settle this mat- 
ter without putting 
| you to the trouble and 
if | expense of arriving in 





person,” wrote J. 
Criblet Barton. “But 
the fact that your 
birth was never heard 
of in your native vil- 
lage, though we have 
furnished the authen- 
ticated record, has 
given rise to the the- 
ory that you are an 
impostor. It may be 
necessary for you to 
go to Scotland in per- 
son, with one of our representatives, 
to prove your cause. In anticipation 
of that possibility, I advise you to no- 
tify your bank at once of the probable 
withdrawal of five hundred or eight 
hundred dollars, which the expense of 
the long trip and legal technicalities 
will necessarily demand. I will keep 
you in detailed touch with our moves 
each day.” 




























Then followed a pleasant, chatty out- 
line of her parents’ native village; of 
the death of the old pastor who had 
performed their marriage ceremony ; of 
the names of many of her grandfather’s 
friends; and of the splendid fishing that 
was possible in the lake at the lower 
edge of the “estate’”—until, if there 
had ever been the faintest doubt in 
Miss Prenn’s agitated mind concerning 
the unimpeachable honor of J. Criblet 
3arton, it would have all been dissi- 
pated by this letter. Evidently he was 
a man interested, well posted, and thor- 
oughly competent in his line of work. 

But when two days passed, then 
three, then a whole week, during which 
the chaser of estates had not: furnished 
her with a single promised detail, Miss 
Prenn began to feel decidedly’ puzzled 
and alarmed. Then it was that she 
passed from her usual obliging man-- 
ner, and refused to hurry garments 
even for the élite, sticking pins into 
them as impartially as she had done 
into more plebeian forms, and creating 
general havoc -by cutting sleeves too 
short, necks too low, and_ waists too 
narrow. 

At the end of the week Miss Prenn 
was in a state of frenzy. It had 
alarmed her enough at the start to be 
considered an impostor. Now she pic- 
tured by day, and in feverish dreams 
by night, the estimable J. Criblet Bar- 
ton wrestling frantically with a gang 
of doubting nativés, who had come to 
America for the sole purpose of arrest- 
ing and convicting her of the sin of 
imposition. Her delirium led her into 
the almost impossible act of penning a 
letter, not in answer, but in confused 

inquiry, to J. Criblet Barton. 

Three days passed, and then came 
the wonderful letter that explained, to 
Miss Prenn’s satisfaction, at least, the 
reason why J. Criblet Barton had not 
had time to write even to her. It was 
from a Scotch attorney, and it con- 
tained briefly the astonishing news that 
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through the inquiry of her lawyer, J. 
Criblet Barton, investigations had been 
set on foot to establish the legality of 
her claim, as sole heir, to the estate of 
one Howard W. Prenn. Proofs had 
been verified, and inclosed she would 
find their check for fifty thousand dol- 
lars, the full amount, minus necessary 
fees. Would she- kindly receipt and 
return blank at once. 

Fifty thousand dollars! Much less 
than the vast estate that Barton had 
led her to expect, but it meant as much 
to Miss Prenn’s excited mind as fifty 
million odd. Now she would never 
have to worry again over the demands 
of old age—now she could actually go 
to New York and yet not be rashly ex- 
travagant. She had not heard directly 
from Barton in answer to her letter. 
Perhaps he was worn out with the 
struggle he had just had with the bogus 
claimant; perhaps he was even ill. At 
at any rate, she would go directly to the 
city to thank him in person for his 
splendid interest, and to ask him how 
to invest so great a fortune. Already 
her mind was charged with distracting 
visions of business sharks. No one but 
the trusted J. Criblet Barton should 
ever handle her money. She would 
make it well worth while for him. 

The address of the New York office, 
which Miss Prenn gave upon her ar- 
rival in the city, confused the cabman 
as much as his idle wandering here, 
there, and everywhere in the densely 
crowded streets confused Miss Prenn. 
Finally she thought of a home address 
Barton had furnished her, “in case of 
an emergency”; and, poking her para- 
sol through the cab opening for the 
twentieth time, she communicated it to 
the driver. At the end of a series of 
circuits as intricate as the windings of 
a spider web, it was reached, and al- 
most before her feet had touched the 
curbing, Miss Prenn was reminded by 
the cabman that she owed him, even on 
the hour basis, the sum of ten dollars. 
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Miss Prenn paid it without a mur- 
mur, for in her long winding in and 
out among rich autos and past mag- 
nificent shop fronts, she had lost some 
of her nervous fear about money 
sharks, and at the bewildering proof 
of what money could buy, had already 
begun to experience some of the lux- 
urious feelings of the owner of a real 
half-million-dollar estate. 

The landlady, who answered Miss 
Prenn’s vigorous bell pushing, seemed 
to be a new-thought woman or a dis- 
ciple of some other placid cult. Wip- 
ing her wet hands continually on her 
broad-checked apron—and once given 
a hint as to what subject of conversa- 
tion to pursue—she poured out infor- 
mation to the full extent of her power. 

Yes, J. Criblet Barton had a room 
there. He was an odd young man, but 
such a cheerful talker and tasteful 
dresser! And the kindest-hearted ever! 


She never would forget the night he 
ran through a fierce snowstorm for the 


doctor, when her Jerry had the croup; 
and he was always doing things like 
that! There was times, though, when 
he didn’t seem to have an overly touch 
of money ; and then again, when he did, 
he just sowed it broadcast. He was 
more liberal than any one she had ever 
seen, when he had it; and when he 
didn’t, how could he help himself? 
That was the way she argued it, any- 
how ; and that was the reason she never 
pushed him for rent when he was a 
week or two behind, or never even 
asked him for the collateral of the most 
elegant diamond ring she had ever seen 
on a man’s finger. But perhaps she, 
the caller, was Barton’s wife or sweet- 
heart? In that case, she would better 
come in and set down—though she 
hated a worse sight more than any one 
could ever guess to tell her the dread- 
ful state poor Barton was in now! 
Miss Prenn laid a hand on the rusty 
rail balusters, and lifted frantic eyes. 
“Is he ill—dying? Oh, I knew that 
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something was the matter when I de- 
cided to come!” 

“No, he isn’t dead, but he wants to 
be, I guess,” Barton’s landlady con- 
tinued, with a placidity that suggested 
all calamities should be accepted at their 
best. ‘You see, the plumber was a 
little late in coming to fix a gas leak, 
and something went wrong with the 
bathroom boiler, and Mr. Criblet Bar- 
ton happened to be the one that touched 
a match when the gas was pouring forth 
at its very worst.” 

Miss Prenn’s diminutive form trem- 
bled from head to foot. The veins in 
her clinging hand swelled into promi- 
nence under her thin glove. “Oh, tell 
me the rest quickly! He is hopelessly 
burned ?” 

“No, not exactly that. His eyes got 
it all. He’s mighty near stone-blind.”’ 

Miss Prenn swallowed with great ef- 
fort. “And there is absolutely no 
hope?” 

“Well, yes; there’s mighty nigh al- 
ways that, you know. But a handicap 
happens to sail in his channel. They 
say Doctor Carpenter is the greatest 
optician that’s living right at present, 
and fire cases is a sort of hobby of 
his. But he won’t hear of taking pa- 
tients for less than a thousand dollars 
—and Barton don’t seem to have it, nor 
to know any one in particular where he 
could raise it; though I would give half 
of it myself, the Lord knows, if I owned 
it—with that splendid diamond as col- 
lateral!” 

“Tell me where he is, quickly!” Miss 
Prenn exclaimed, in deepest excite- 
ment. “I must see him at once—right 
at once!” 

“Well, then, you might climb into 
that taxi—I’ll wave it for you. He’s at 
Clear Air Hospital; and if you take my 
advice, you'd better tell the head nurse 
you’re a wife or a sweetheart or a sis- 
ter. They’ve got pretty strict ways 
about letting in mere spectators. And, 
oh, yes, here’s a bundle of mail that’s 
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“Why, Criblet,” she found herself crying out, “you poor, poor man!” 


been accumulating. If you'll take it 
along, please. It’s jelly season, and I 
didn’t see no real use packing mail 
down to a blind man. It ’tain’t half 
the pleasure to hear it, when one gets 
it secondhand.” 

Miss Prenn found the prophecy of 
the loquacious landlady was indeed true. 
It was extremely difficult to obtain an 
entrance into Barton’s room. When the 
head nurse saw the real agony in Miss 
Prenn’s big, dark eyes, however, and 
was assured by the little seamstress 
that she might really be of service to 
the patient, she went so far as to con- 
sult the surgeon in attendance by phone, 
and, after applying to Barton himself, 
granted Miss Prenn an audience. 

When she first entered the darkened 
room at the end of the lower hall, Miss 
Prenn could not make out Barton’s pro- 
file or even the outlines of his big 
frame. After the nurse had lifted a 
window curtain slightly, however, the 
awful horror of it all came over her 
with a flood of deepest pity. Within 
the cold gray folds of a blanket gown, 


this man, by nature so fond of gay col- 
orings, so cheery, so self-confident, now 
shrank back in a miserable heap. Across 
his eyes, which had been the brightest 
play of his lively countenance, was a 
bandage, so white, so tightly drawn, so 
expressive, somehow, of hopeless final- 
ity, that Miss Prenn’s quickly drawn 
breath cut her with actual pain. Just 
one moment she hesitated, overpow- 
ered; then, with an impulsive little note 
of- pity from thé very depths of her 
kind heart, she fluttered quickly over to 
Barton, her fingers touching his head, 
his shoulders, his arms. 

“Why, Criblet,” she found herself 
crying out, “you poor, poor man! But 
you shall be cured right away. You 
shall! I brought plenty. Listen, I 
have one thousand dollars of the es- 
tate money in this very purse! And 
there is much more at home. You are 
going to have all you need! Oh, to 
think of your suffering so, without tell- 
ing me a word, after you’ve been so 
splendidly kind to me!” 

For a moment there was an utter 
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silence. The nurse, feeling it to be a 
momentous time, slipped out with tact- 
ful haste. The big man in the chair 
lifted his hands, twisted them pite- 
ously, then groped toward Miss Prenn 
and pushed her gently away. 

“Don't!” he said hoarsely. “It hurts! 
I can’t understand. Why, that opera- 
tion would ruin the price I told you 
was necessary to prove your title to 
the estate!” 

Miss Prenn looked down upon the 
big, trembling figure in deepest con- 
cern. “Yes; but, oh, can’t you see— 
the eyesight of—of a very kind friend 
is worth more than any estate? Be- 
sides, you know that’s all settled now. 
I received my check for fifty thousand 
yesterday, which the Scotland lawyer 
says your investigations brought me. 
Oh, Criblet, I don’t need half of it! I 
can live along without much now, after 
being used to just a nice little five- 
room cottage and simple ways. I sim- 
ply won’t have it, if the use of it will 
bring you back your sight!” 

Again a period of heavy, astonished 
breathing from the man, while his blond 
head drooped, and his hands locked and 
unlocked in deepest nervousness. And 
then he raised his face, and Miss Prenn 
knew that his poor, blinded eyes were 
strained directly upon her, trying to see 
her. 

“Oh, God, dearie,” he gasped, “did 
you think I was the real thing? Did 
you think I was the real thing?” 

“T know it!” she cried. “You’re so 
brave, so generous 3 

But he checked her now, holding her 
away from him by a touch of his strong 
hands. “Hush! Listen, then! I must 
tell you what I am, what I’ve been for 
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many years. When I’ve finished, you'll 
feel contaminated because you have 
touched the sleeve of my gown.” 

“Never!” announced Miss Prenn, 
with a finality that made the chaser 
wonder vaguely if, after all, confessions 
might not be spared when insistently 
refused. “You’re nervous and weak 
and—not quite yourself now. And 
whether your help was meant or just an 
accidental stumbling upon facts, it’s 
come through you. That’s the point 
with us. You have a right to as much 
of the money as you need. Now, I’m 
going to call for Doctor Carpenter, and 
stay close by you til! it’s through.” 

A light of hope flushed the man’s 
white face, making it strong and ten- 
der. He reached out timidly, touching 
the folds of Miss Prenn’s dress, then 
drawing her slowly nearer. 

“And if I get well, and can prove to 
you that I have found the one right way 
—the honest road—on account of a 
merciful litthe woman, who cares what 
happens even to an—impostor ?” 

Barton was pulling her down now, 
his hand groping out to touch reverently 
her wondrous wealth of hair, waiting 
—yet scarcely daring to hope. 

“Then you can come back—to her,” 
she laughed with pretty joyousness, hu- 
moring his self-accusatory whim this 
time, and pressing her cool hands. gently 
against his bandaged temples and eyes. 
“Even though you say you are an im- 
postor, I'll see you through the opera- 
tion, then return home, where I’ll wait 
for you, long for you, pray for you, 
that you may come down the honest 
road to me and my little brown-house 
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Y boy”—the old prison chaplain’s 
voice was ineffably kind—‘I 
believe your story. I cannot 

look into your eyes and think you are 
lying to me. I can believe that it was 
the false swearing of the man Doak 
that sent you here for two years, ac- 
cused and convicted of theft. I be- 
lieved it when you first told me, dur- 
ing your first week here, but I was 
powerless to help you. But don’t feel 
bitter toward the law. We must have 
laws. It is a pity, but it is inevitable, 
that now and then the innocent must 
suffer for the doings of the guilty. 
And, my boy”—the chaplain’s hand fell 
lightly upon the other’s shoulder— 
“don’t seek vengeance when you go 
back to your mountains. Let it pass. 
Remember, the Lord saith that venge- 
ance is His!” 

The young mountaineer, pale with 
the prison pallor, but still strong— 
thanks to good, hard work—dropped 
his gaze to the floor. He was of the 
mountains, and two years in prison had 
not taken the spirit of the mountains 
from his being. Vengeance—he had 
nursed the thought since the day of his 
arrest, and it was hard to tear it from 
his primitive mind. He had determined 
to kill Seth Doak, who had sworn 
falsely against him, The officers had 
come for him on the day following his 
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marriage to old Anson Morelock’s 
daughter Julie! Julie, his Julie, slen- 
der, laughing, dark-eyed, dark-haired. 

She had followed him and the officers 
for seven miles through the snow when 
they had taken him from his home on 
the Big Blackfern. He remembered 
vividly her parting words to him: 

“T'll be here when you come back, 
Jim, a-waitin’ for you. I'll be here, 
a-waitin’ for you.” 

They had not exchanged letters. 
Neither of them could read or write. 
None of the people of the Big Black- 
fern country could read or write. And 
the people of the Big Blackfern coun- 
try never aired their private affairs be- 
fore strangers. 

“Don’t forget that the Lord saith 
that vengeance is His!” broke in the 
chaplain’s kindly voice upon’ Jim 
Cooke’s musings. “And, now, my boy, 
good-by—good-by, and good luck, al- 
ways!” 

The mountaineer took the old man’s 
hand and shook it warmly. He raised 
his coal-black eyes. They were fiery. 

“I’m much obliged to you,” he said, 
in his soft drawl, and went from the 
building—a free man. The two long 
years were done. 

In another moment he was on the 
street, breathing the fresh, free, wintry 
air. He stopped and looked in all di- 
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When they had taken him from his home on the Big Blackfern, 


rections. It was snowing, a still, white, 
feathery snow, that was rapidly cover- 
He 


ing everything not under a roof. 
closed his eyes, and a view of his moun- 
tains came to him; they would be white 


—the hemlock boughs, the laurel 
branches, the ground would be white. 

He started off down the street, and 
of the first person he met inquired the 
way to the station. 

Early in the morning of the next day, 
Jim Cooke alighted from the cars at 
the point nearest his home. The snow 
was now half a foot deep. He trudged 
across the village square to a hardware 
store, one window of which displayed 
an array of rifles and shotguns. His 
eyes lit up at the sight of them; they 
quickly found a repeating rifle of large 
caliber. That rifle might be more de- 
pendable than the old one he had left 
at home. He fingered the money in his 
pocket—money that a woman’s society 
had given him on the day before his 
term was done. He figured that there 
would be enough of it to buy the re- 
peater and a belt of cartridges. He 


started for the door, but paused when 
his hand was about to lift the latch. 

For the old chaplain’s words had 
come into his mind with a great force: 
“The Lord saith that vengeance is 
His!” 

But only for a moment did Jim Cooke 
stand undecided. He whispered into 
the frost-laden air: 

“T will be the instrument of the 
Lord,” and he went inside and bought 
the gun that had caught his attention. 
Also, he bought a belt and cartridges. 
Then he set out afoot for the Big 
Blackfern Mountain, almost a day’s 
walk to the eastward. 

As Jim Cooke viewed the matter, his 
killing Seth Doak would not separate 
him forever from Julie. Julie was a 
mountain woman, and she would not 
blame him for the avengement—what- 
ever he did would be right, in her eyes. 
He would take Julie and hurry away 
to Virginia, where he had relatives. 
The law, he figured, could never find 
him in the wilds of the Virginia moun- 
tains. 
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“IT will be the instrument of the 
Lord!” 

He whispered it over and over again 
to the celestial spark that cried out to 
him in the language of the old chap- 
lain, as he plowed 
his way through 
the snow toward 
the big hulk that 
went by the name 
of the Big Black- 
fern. 

As the hours of 
the day grew old, 
the sky began to 
clear. The air be- 
came bitter cold, 
and the snow be- 
gan to impede Jim 
Cooke’s progress 
with its crust. 
Twilight fell, and 
soon the stars ap- 
peared. The frozen 
snow glistened and 
sparkled on the 
ground, on the 
low-hanging hem- 
lock branches, on 
the bending laur- 
els. Jim Cooke climbed to the sharp 
crest of a ridge and stopped there, al- 
most exhausted, to rest. Before him 
lay, a great gash in the side of the ma- 
jestic Big Blackfern, Redrock Cove; 
and down in Redrock Cove lay the set- 
tlement in which lived his people, Julie’s 
people, and—Seth Doak, who had borne 
false witness against his neighbor. 

When Cooke started on the last lap 
of his tiresome journey, he found him- 
self stiff; his fingers were numb, and so 
were his feet ; his lips seemed paralyzed. 
He thrust his right hand inside his coat 
to warm it; in the carrying out of his 
plan he must have a nimble trigger fin- 
ger. Despite the surrounding shroud 
of white, it seemed very dark as he de- 
scended into the great gash. He be- 
gan to stumble. 


Julie lad followed him and the officers for 
se en miles through the snow. 
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At the edge of a small clearing, 
which was fenced with a split-rail fence 
to guard against cattle, Jim Cooke 
stopped again. Before him stood a 
cabin in which burned a light. He 
raised his new 
rifle and drew the 
hammer back 
carefully. He 
would call Seth 
Doak to the door 
and shoot him 
down. 

But just then a 
shadow appeared 
against the meal- 
bag curtain that 
hung across the 
window nearest 
him. It was the 
shadow of a man’s 
profile, prominent 
thereon being a 
slightly Roman 
nose and a bushy 
beard. He would 
know Seth Doak 
anywhere, even 
his shadow. He 
brought the rifle’s 
butt to place against his shoulder, and 
his right eye, full of fire, ran along the 
sights. He pressed forward a foot and 
brought up against a small, snow-capped 
cedar, from the shelter of which a bird 
flew in fright. 

He took aim, his hands as steady as 
the mountain on which he stood, and 
pulled the trigger. A keen report 
jarred the quiet; then came the sound 
of something crashing to the floor of 
the cabin. As the reverberations be- 
gan; Jim Cooke cried smotheredly, but 
triumphantly : 

“T am the instrument of the Lord!” 

And he ran headlong through the 


‘ snow-heavy laurels. 


He was a splendid shot. He had 
been reared with a rifle as his closest 
companion. He knew that his bullet 
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He took aim, his hands as steady as the mountain on which he stood, and pulled the trigger. 


had struck exactly where he had meant 
it to strike. 

And now he would go to old Anson 
Morelock’s home, get his wife Julie, 
and make for the Virginia mountains. 

Anse Morelock lived at the upper 
end of the cove. Jim Cooke had no 
trouble in finding the cabin, dark as it 
was. At the gate he stopped. He 
turned breathlessly and looked behind 
him. He saw nothing; he was not be- 
ing followed—yet. He set his new re- 
peating rifle, still with the empty car- 
tridge in its chamber, against the fence, 
and went, panting hard, up to the door- 
step. There he stopped long enough to 


get his breath well back ; then he rapped 
lightly. 

The door was opened immediately, 
and Anse Morelock, tall and gaunt and 


grizzled, appeared. One of his fingers 
was held across his lips as a sign for 
silence. Jim noted that his father-in- 
law seemed twenty years older than 
when he had seen him last. 

“Anse!” Jim smothered the cry until 
it was barely audible. 

Old Morelock stepped to the ground 
and pulled the door almost to. Jim 
Cooke suddenly felt a great fear tug- 
ging at the strings of his heart ; so many 
things could happen in two years! He 
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took old Anse by the shoulders, nerv- 
ously, fearfully, and  stammered 
weakly: 

“What’s the matter?” 

Morelock took one of Jim’s hands 
and pressed it hard before he spoke. 

“It’s Julie,” he whispered huskily ; 
“pore little Julie. She’s sick with the 
pneumony fever. We think she’s acrost 
the wo’st part, her a-seemin’ lively- 
like; but we hain’t shore. She’s asleep 
now, and we must do our talkin’ out 
here.” 

Jim Cooke sobbed in his throat. So 
he couldn’t take Julie and fly for the 
Virginia mountains and safety! And 
he couldn’t leave her—and if he stayed 
here, the law would get him for taking 
the life of Seth Doak! 

“Julie,” he sobbed. “Pore little Julie! 
Anse, I’ve got to go in and see her! 
I’ve got to!” 

“Then be right easy about yore 
walkin’,” advised Anse. ‘“She’s got to 
have rest, if she lives. She’s been in a 
I’m 
glad you come, Jim. She’s never let up 
a-talkin’ about you sence you went 
off.” He put a detaining hand on the 
other’s arm, and Jim Cooke turned. 
“And,” he went on, “if you ever do 
anythin’ to make my little gyrl onhappy, 
Jim Cooke, may the Almighty have 
mercy on yore soul!” 

“T won’t—I won't!” said Cooke, a 
catch in his voice. 

“Jest one more minute, Jim,” con- 
tinued Anse Morelock. “Jim, you come 
from a set 0’ mighty good, but pow’ ful 
hotheaded, people. Yes. Well, more’n 
likely, yore first thought will be to git 
revenge on Seth Doak for what he done 
to you two year ago. But you mustn't 
do nothin’ to sep’rate you and pore little 
Julie no more. It’d kill her; she 
couldn’t stand it. Jim Cooke, thar 
hain’t no onderstandin’ 0’ the deepness 
and the faith and the sufferin’ of a 
woman’s love. That is, a—a—woman 
like Julie.” 

6 


sight o’ mis’ry in her chest, Jim. 
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He stopped, and lowered his grizzled 
head. There were still traces of the 
choke in his old voice when he re- 
sumed : 

“Seth Doak has done suffered the 
vengeance of the Lord God. He sep- 
‘rated you and Julie, on the day a-fol- 
lerin’ yore weddin’. The good Lord 
took his wife and all o’ their c*‘ldren 
last summer! He has done suffered the 
vengeance of the Almighty, Jim Cooke, 
and you must let him alone.” 

Jim Cooke started and raised his 
eyes. The fire was gone from them, 
and a great fear was mirrored in their 
depths. Under his breath he mumbled 
his foolish words: “I am the instru- 
ment of the Lord.” 

Old Anse was speaking lowly: “And 
now, Jim, le’s slip in right easy to the 
fire. I know you must be mighty nigh 
froze to death.” 

They stepped noiselessly to the cabin 
floor. Anse approached the wide stone 
fireplace, on the hearth of which an old 
woman, wrinkled and sharp of feature, 
was preparing a brew of boneset. Jim 
went straight to the side of a bed, on 
which lay his Julie, pale and thin, sleep- 
ing lightly. The mother of the sick girl 
sat near; she was too intent upon watch- 
ing her daughter’s breathing to note the 
coming of her son-in-law. Jim Cooke 
put a hand on her shoulder; she looked 
up and smiled a wan smile of welcome. 

Then Jim Cooke, broken-hearted, 
dropped to his knees beside his sleep- 
ing wife and buried his face in the bed 
coverings. 

How long he remained thus was 
never known to him. It seemed ages, 
and yet it seemed but for a second or 
so. Anyway, during that time, what- 
ever it was, a thousand officers of the 
law came to wrest him from the side 
of the woman he loved, the woman 
whose love for him passed all human 
understanding. And when he came to 
himself, he was conscious that a soft 
hand was lying on his tangled black 
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hair. He looked up. Julie’s hand fell 
weakly to his shoulder. 

“Jim,” the sick woman murmured 
softly, weakly, “my Jim! I knowed 
you'd come back to me, Jim—my Jim!” 

He took her hand, her frail, little 
hand, and pressed it to his lips with a 
great reverence. 

“A. so we'll never be separated 
from each other for another day, will 
we, Jim?” 

Jim Cooke looked toward the door, 
as if momentarily expecting arrest. 

“I—I shore do hope not,” he said. 

He bent his head again. Julie tried 
to stroke his tangled hair, but she had 
not the strength. 

“And you never forgot me at all, did 
you, Jim?” 

‘A course I never, Julie, honey,” was 
the answer. “I never could forgit you, 
Julie.” 

“I knowed it,” smiled Julie, and 
closed her eyes. 

There were soft footfalls behind 
Cooke. The voice of old Anse came 
kindly and somewhat proudly. 

“We've done went and built a house 
for you and Julie,” he said, one hand 
falling to the younger man’s shoulder 
and resting there in a quite fatherly 
way. “It’s right acrost the cove from 
here, clost to that thar little spring whar 
you and Julie used to meet and court 
each other. We've done got it fur- 
nished, tol’able fairlike, and a clearin’ 
cleared up, and apple trees planted.” 

“And I’ve done set out honeysuckles 
and rose vines around the doors, Jim,” 
added Julie’s frail voice. 

“And yore people has done filled 
yore crib full o’ corn, and put a passin’ 
fair cow and a middlin’ good hoss in the 
stable, and they’ve saved up about forty 
hens for you,’ said Mrs. Morelock. 

“And as soon as [ git well,” whis- 
pered Julie, with her wan smile, “we'll 
go right to housekeepin’, Jim.” 

Jim Cooke rose and walked unstead- 
ily to the smoked mantel, upon which 
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he rested an elbow. What a mess he 
had made of handling the business of 
the Lord! He couldn’t leave Julie. 
And yet if he stayed, he would be 
caught and sent back to prison; for life 
—if he escaped the gallows. Oh, why 
had he not heeded the old chaplain’s 
words: ‘The Lord saith that vengeance 
is His!” 

Well, he would. stay with Julie un- 
til the officers came for him. Every 
moment with her would be a golden 
moment, a moment to remember. 

“Tim!” It was his mother-in-law 
speaking. Jim turned from the man- 
tel to confront her. She led him to a 
window, raised the curtain, and pointed. 
“Jim, do you see that thar light up 
thar on the mountain? Yes. Well, 
it’s in yore pap’s cabin. Yore mother 
is so crippled up with the rheumatiz 
that she cain’t git out; she’s a-settin’ 
up thar by that light, a-waitin’ for you. 
The light is to show you the way up 
the hill. You’d better go and see her 
for a little while. We’ve got to make 
Julie sleep and rest. She’s got to rest, 
if she lives.” 

-Jim turned to Julie and kissed her on 
the forehead. 

“Good-by !” he whispered. 

“Good-by!” she said faintly. 

Jim Cooke went out into the bitter- 
cold night. 

But he didn’t go directly to see his 
mother. He went, heartbroken and al- 
most insane, toward the settlement be- 
low. He didn’t know why. His feet 
seemed to carry him, regardless of his 
will, The moon was up now, and walk- 
ing was easier. 

There was a light in the window of 
the Doak cabin. But there was no 
shadow of a man’s head on the cheap 
curtain. The window accused, and Jim 
Cooke shrank from it. He made a lit- 
tle detour and came up to the doorstep. 
Standing there, he shivered and _lis- 
tened; all was still. Then Jim Cooke, 
moved as if by some unseen power, put 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE LORD 





The door of the house opened, and a voice that the troubled young mountaineer remembered well 
shouted: “Who's thar?” 


forth a hand and grasped the latch- 
string. After a moment of holding it 
tightly, he pulled it down, and the door 
swung inward to the length of his arm, 

His eyes wide, his face as white as 
the snow on his feet, he stepped across 
the threshold and into the flickering 
light of a candle that stood on one cor- 
ner of a crude table. Sitting before the 
almost burned-out - fire was a man, 
whose head was bent forward to his 
breast. Cooke made another step. The 
man before the little fire raised his 
head and turned it. 

“T—I Who * Jim Cooke’s 
tongue refused to say more. He reeled 
and caught hold of the table to sup- 
port himself. For the man who sat 








near the hearth was Seth Doak! 





Doak rose to his feet like an old 
man. His stiffened joints seemed loath 
to obey the dictates of his will. His 
face, also, was white—white with the 
fear of death. Then he went to his 
knees before Jim Cooke and gibbered: 

“Forgive me, Jim! I’m all bowed 
down with grief, broke, and about to 
die. I know I wronged you—I know 
I swore a lie and had you sent to the 
bars and the stripes. But the Lord 
has had His vengeance. I sep’rated 
you and Julie; the Lord took all o’ my 
children and my wife last summer. 
They lie up on the mountain, whar I'll 
soon lie. Yes, the Lord has done had 
His vengeance, Jim.” 

“TI thought I had already done 
for you,” Jim Cooke said huskily. 
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“You thought I don’t under- 
stand,” said Doak wonderingly. 

“You don’t understand!” thundered 
Cooke. ‘Didn’t I jest shoot at you 
through the window, thar? Didn’t a 
bullet come in here less’n two hours 
ago?” 

Seth Doak shook his gray head. 
“No,” he said. “I heerd a rifle shoot 
some little time ago; but it was up the 
cove a hundred yards or sech a mat- 
ter.” 

“Then, who in the name o’ goodness 
was it g 

An awful thought entered Jim 
Cooke’s mind. The relief of seeing 
Seth Doak alive and unhurt turned into 
gall and wormwood. If he hadn’t shot 
Seth Doak, who in Heaven’s name had 
he shot? Yes, he had been mistaken in 
the cabin and in the man. The cabins 
all looked much alike; the profiles of 
bearded men were all very much alike. 
He had been blind with rage and be- 
numbed by the cold. 

Jim Cooke hurried out into the night. 
He must know whom he had shot by 
mistake. 

As he was about to pass through a 
cabin yard a brindle cur rushed vi- 
ciously at him, and he stopped to kick 
it away. The dog howled at a blow 
from one of his feet. The door of the 
house opened, and a voice that the 
troubled young mountaineer remem- 
bered well shouted: 

“Who’s thar?” 

It was Jim Cooke’s brother Alec. 

“Tt’s me—Jim,” was the quick an- 
swer. “Call this here brute of a dog 
off, will you, Alec?” 

“By gyar!” exclaimed Alec Cooke, a 
lanky, bearded man. He scolded the 








dog, and the cur slunk, crestfallen, un- 
der the floor. 
Name 0’ goodness! Hain’t you froze 

The two men went into the house, 
where Sallie Cooke welcomed her 
brother-in-law heartily and sat him 


“Come right in, Jim. 


399 


down before the fire in her only rocker. 
Jim-.leaned back and listened to her 
chatter dazedly, wearily. It was on the 
end of his tongue to tell them all and 
ask their advice, when Alec spat into 
the fire, turned his head, and spoke. 

“Jim,” he said, “we had a strange 
sort of a happenin’ here a hour or so 
ago. Somebody shot through our win- 
dow, thar. The bullet it come jest 
a-whizzin’ rr 

“Jest a-whizzin’!” his good wife in- 
terrupted shrilly. “It come jest a-whiz- 
zin’ through our window, thar, and 
went kerplunk! into the clock, a-knock- 
in’ it offen the shelf. Now, who’n the 
name o’ goodness, Jim Cooke, d’you 
reckon is low-down mean enough to 
shoot through our window ?” 

Jim Cooke rose to his feet, a great 
relief shining from his black eyes. So 
the clock’s falling to the floor had been 
the crashing sound he had heard! But 
how had he missed his brother? He 
knew he had struck exactly the spot at 
which he had aimed. Perhaps Alec’s 
head had not been directly beyond the 
shadow—yes, that was it; that ex- 
plained it all. And now his brow was 
not marked with the mark of a Cain! 
His heart of hearts rejoiced. 

“Alec,” he said, his happiness creep- 
ing into his voice, “I’ve got to go up 
to see pore old mother. She’s got a 
lamp a-settin’ in the window, to show 
me the way up the hill.” 

At the edge of the clearing, Jim 
Cooke stopped and looked with thank- 
ful eyes toward the golden moon. He 
fell to his knees in the snow, beside a 
little, snow-capped cedar, from the shel- 
ter of which there flew a bird in fright. 
Kneeling there, he told the Lord that 
he would never more take His venge- 
ance into his weak and puny hands, and 
asked that the life of his Julie might be 
spared to him. 

And his supplication was not in vain. 





















ILLUSTRATED BY 


P ENWICK FOLLANSBEE came 
into Broadway’s store at an hour 
when he knew there would be 
more or less of a gathering of the citi- 
zens in that village forum, and com- 
ported himself with the air of a man 
who had something important on his 
mind. That is to say, he put on his 
spectacles, pursed his lips—thereby 
bristling his gray beard—and scowled 
on the assemblage of men who were 
running over the usual line of gossip 
that interested the citizens of Scotaze. 

Once Penwick Follansbee had repre- 
sented the town in the legislature, and 
occasionally, when he was called on to 
preside at some public function, he was 
referred to as “Honorable.” He still 
believed that he was the town’s leading 
factor in politics, and he was allowed 
to serve as the chairman of the Re- 
publican town committee, because no- 
body else wanted the job. 

“Being a man that’s in the councils 
of the great,” he remarked with dig- 
nity, when he found an opportunity to 
make himself heard, “I will here and 
now announce that the political pot has 
begun to boil, and I have here a letter 
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addressed to me from them in high 
places. I warn and notify you that his 
mighty excellence, the governor of this 
State, will tour through here on his 
campaigning trip this day week, and 
will address the citizens on the political 
issues of the day, and I shall preside 
as chairman at said meeting, and shed 
what dignity I can on the grand occa- 
sion. Let all take due heed, and be 
present.” 

“Where’s this bull wrassle going to 
be pulled off?” asked Hiram Look, dis- 
playing little reverence. “Just what 
does that letter say?” 

Mr. Follansbee was tucking the epis- 
tle back into his breast pocket. He had 
not unfolded it—he had merely tapped 
his finger on it. 

“In the deep affairs of politics, Mr. 
Look, we chiefs are not allowed to dis- 
close all details to the common people. 
Date is as I have announced; place, vil- 
lage square ; time of day, three p. m.” 

“I guess there can’t be much secret 
about what’s in that letter,” remarked 
aman. “I was standing behind you in 
the post office a little while ago, Hon- 
ubble Follansbee, when you split open 
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the envelope, and what was in it was 
only a printed slip, headed, ‘To Town 
Committees.’ ” 

“The secret instructions may be com- 
ing along to you later,” said Hiram, 
with sarcasm. ‘“You’re welcome to ’em 
when they come. But just now, seeing 
that I’m on the Republican town com- 
mittee myself, you’d better let me see 
what’s on that slip.” 

He marched over to Mr. Follansbee, 
held out his hand, and clacked finger 
into his palm in dictatorial fashion. Mr. 
Follansbee knew his master’s voice, and 
passed the letter to Hiram without ar- 
gument. 

The old showman gave the printed 
slip a rapid “once over,” scowled at a 
line pen-written on the margin, and 
glanced at the back to see if he was 
missing anything. 

“Say, look here!” 
assembled townsmen, ‘This. is an in- 
sult to the town of Scotaze! That 
bald-headed old gopher who has rooted 
his way through politics-in this State 
till he has been elected governor, and 
is after the job again, proposes to run 
in here in an automobile, stay ten min- 
utes while he yaps to us from the back 
seat, and then scoot off, as if he was 
afraid of catching something dangerous 
from us.” 

“As one high in the party councils, 
I won't sit here and listen to his ex- 
cellency referred to in that way,” ob- 
jected Mr. Follansbee. 

“Stand up and listen, then, or toddle 
off far enough so that you can’t listen! 
This town is no way station. He might 
just as well race through without stop- 
ping, and toss handbills to us over the 
tailboard. I’m always willing to do 
honor to a governor—and I know how 
to show honor with all the trimmings. 
But if he thinks he’s going to scoot 
through here and have the citizens of 
this town run behind in the dust, like 
pups chasing a butcher’s cart, barking 
three cheers, he’s got another think com- 


he informed his 
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ing to him. It’s either going to be done 
right—with all the trimmings—or it 
ain’t going to be done at all. What 
say, feller citizens?” 

He was indorsed. 

“There’s been altogether too much 
slighting of this town in the past,” 
stated Hiram. “I’m going to take holt 
of this thing.” 

“But nobody has asked you to take 
hold of it!’ squealed Mr. Follansbee. 
“I’m the political chief here!” 

“And you’re something else—but I’m 
too polite to say what,” snapped the old 
showman. 

“You haven’t got any right to inter- 
fere with plans that have already been 
made!” ‘ 

“As a citizen of Scotaze, I’ve got a 
right to stand up and see that this town 
is treated with respect, and ain’t made 
merely a tussock for a governor to take 
a hop, skip, and jump over, like he was 
crossing a mud wallow. As a member 
of the Republican town committee, I’ve 
got a right to be interested in seeing 
him get some votes in this place—and 
he won’t get ’em if he doesn’t show 
us proper respect. Therefore, I’m in- 
terested both ways.” 

“And I know what happens to any- 
thing when you take an interest in it,” 
lamented Follansbee, beating his cane 
wrathfully on the floor. “You was in 
that cussed circus business so long that 
you ain’t got the judgment of an Aus- 
tralian pipcat when it comes to public 
matters. You have busted up every- 
thing in this town, from a housewarm- 
ing to a Sunday-school picnic, by daub- 
ing in and putting your infernal trim- 
mings on. I'll write into headquarters 
and have you impeached and put out 
of the Republican party, if you don’t 
let this thing alone!” 

“Programmy of the day, as arranged 
by Honubble Follansbee, will be as fol- 
lows, gents,” sneered the intractable Hi- 
ram: “Three cheers when dust is 
sighted in distance ; one yap when auto- 














mobile passes; then Honubble Follans- 
bee will kindly allow voters and citi- 
zens to step into street and smell the 
stink the automobile leaves behind. And 
he’ll call that managing a political func- 
tion! I want to stand here and say that 
I’ve got too much pride in my old town 
to let any man slight it in that way, gov- 
ernor or not. And I want to ask, here 
and now, if citizens will back me up in 
seeing that respect is shown to the old 
town we all love so well?” 

There was no misunderstanding the 
sentiment of the assembled citizens. 

“That’s the way to talk!” commended 
the old showman. “That shows we're 
awake, and proud enough of our town 
to make other folks take off their hats 
to it. This matter has come up so sud- 
den that I cannot just now announce 
full programmy of the grand event, but 
all will be arranged and given out in 
due time. But I want to state, right 
now, that if that governor doesn’t get 
a reception that will make him realize 
that Scotaze ain’t simply a dent on the 
map, then I’ll announce my own funeral, 
and will guarantee to have the remains 
ready.” 

And Hiram Look forthwith departed 
from Boadway’s store, with the air of 
a man who had business to attend to. 

During the week that followed he 
preserved that air, and on the seventh 
day he informed the gentlemen whom 
he had selected to codperate with him 
as his “kitchen cabinet” that he was 
fully prepared to show “old Wump- 
fuddy,” alias the governor of the State, 
that Scotaze knew how to tender a re- 
ception to a chief executive in a proper 
and genteel fashion. 

Governor Lemuel Ligmore, bouncing 
beside his secretary on the rear seat of 
an automobile, peered ahead, saw some 
church spires, and inquired what town 
was next on his schedule. 

“That’s Scotaze,” the secretary in- 
formed him. “Meeting called in the 
village square. I wouldn’t give ’em 
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more than five minutes, governor. We’re 
a little late, and we want to be sure to 
get to the shire town on time—that’s 
our next stop, and they have telephoned 
that five thousand have turned out and 
are waiting.” 

“Then it will have to be hello, hur- 
ray, and good-by at this way station,” 
stated his excellency. ‘Hold the watch 
on me, Edes, and poke the chauffeur 
when time’s up. I'll make it short and 
very, very sweet.” 

“We may not find anybody in this 
town awake,” scoffed the secretary. 
“You know what these little places are 
on a summer afternoon.” 

But when the car swung around a 
curve in the highway the next moment, 
it was impressed on Governor Lemuel 
Ligmore that Scotaze was not asleep. 
Here, fully half a mile outside the vil- 
lage, was collected a most amazing turn- 
out of Scotaze’s population. The high- 
way was filled from side to side under 
the drooping elms. The automobile 
came to a forced halt, with its radiator 
close to a temporary fence, bunting- 
wreathed and flag-wrapped, and this 
barrier blocked the road. 

On the other side of the fence was 
the populace, the electorate, the prole- 
tariat; and a man on a horse raised a 
baton and called for three cheers for 
the governor of the State. 

The man on the horse was Hiram 
Look. He wore a red-white-and-blue 
sash, and an enormous tricolored cock- 
ade bulged on the side of his plug hat. 
After the cheers had been given, he 
took off his hat and held it in the crook 
of his arm, and shouted: 

“Governor of this State, we meet you 
here at the city gates to do you honor. 
It ain’t often that a governor comes 
along this way, and we want to show 
you that we know how to do the grand 
and the pretty when one does come 
along. I ain’t a speechmaker, and I 
don’t propose to make any long talk. 
Long talk is what you get most every- 























“But we have already used up our allotted time!” cried the secre- 
must be moving. Five thousand people 
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where else. But I believe in using 
brains and ingenuity and giving a gov- 
ernor something for him to go away 
and think about. We shall do you 
honor by actions instead of words—and 
having been in the circus business for 
thirty years, I know a good show when 
IT see one. Now, governor, all you’ve 
got to do is to set tight and enjoy your- 
self. You're going to see something 
brand new and original, prepared at 
great expense of time and effort, gath- 
ered from all parts of the habitable and 
savage world—all at one price—one 
price admits to all Ff 

Hiram checked himself, in consider- 
able confusion. 

“Excuse me, governor, but when I 
get to talking in public I forget myself 
and seem to be back on the barker’s 
stand in front of Look’s Leviathan Ag- 
gregation of Assembled Wonders of the 
Universe. But no harm has been done, 
and we will now proceed to unfold the 
marvels that have been arranged for 
your entertainment. First of all, three 
of our most beautiful young ladies, rep- 
resenting Peace, Prosperity, and Wel- 
come, will advance, and present to you 
the key of the city.” 

In order that the three young ladies 
named might participate in this tableau, 
Hiram had provided a wooden key, at 
least a yard long and brightly .gilded. 
The young ladies, marching three 
abreast, carried it in their arms, and 
unloaded the unwieldy object on to the 
governor. He rose, and was evidently 
about to make a speech. Mr. Look 
checked him with great vigor. 
~ “You'll be called on at the right time 
and place, governor,’ he announced. 
“It ain’t your turn yet. This pro- 
grammy has all been arranged by put- 
ting out time and effort. It has all got 
to move just as planned, or the event 
won’t amount to a tinker’s hoorah. 
Talk is always all right in its place, but 
the eye needs to be treated as well as the 
ear—and I’m going to show you some 








sights that you'll always remember. 
What is there in this world so great 
as emblems? Now you two gents that 
represent Religion and Politics kindly 
take this gate out of the road, seeing 
as how the governor has received the 
key to the city.” 

His excellency had been so taken 
aback by this unexpected concourse, by 
this astonishing reception on a country 
highway, by the rapid sequence of 
events, and by the masterful manner in 
which this man on the horse had taken 
affairs into his own hands, that he had 
paid not much attention to the scene 
in its entirety. 

The next moment he was more might- 
ily astonished than ever. 

“Bring forward the emblem of the 
G. O. P.!” bawled Mr. Look. 

The crowd made way, and two men 
advanced, leading an elephant. The 
animal was most sumptuously deco- 
rated, wearing a huge bow of ribbon 
and banners hanging on either side, in- 
scribed, “G.-O. P.” 

Hiram rode alongside the pachyderm, 
patting a huge ear. 

“Now mind your eye, Imogene, and 
show how polite you can be to the gov- 
ernor of the State,” he advised. 

Imogene turned a bland gaze on the 
amazed chief executive, wabbled her 
ears amicably, and blinked. 

“You here behold, governor, an ele- 
phant that’s as gentle as a child and as 
loving as a woman. She was my com- 
panion on the road from the snow-clad 
hills of New England to the southern 
clime, where the Rio Grande flows. 
When I busted up my show, having 
made money enough, she came here 
with me as pet, friend, and lifelong 
companion, to spend her last days in 
peace. She does honor to the inscrip- 
tion, ‘G. O. P.,’ and is a noble emblem 
for the party and this day and date.” 

He whirled sideways on his horse 
and shook his beribboned baton under 
the chauffeur’s nose. The engine of 











the machine was still purring on neu- 
tral. 

“Shut off your old gocart—shut off 
steam!” 

“But see here, my dear sir,” objected 
the governor’s secretary, rising to the 
occasion. ‘We have only a few minutes 
to spend here. We were not expecting 
any such demonstration as this.” 

“All the more reason why you ought 
to be pleased and proud,” declared Hi- 
ram. “It ain’t often that a town turns 
cut en massy like this, even for the 
President of the United States. And 
I may as well inform you that it’s all 
due to my brains and efforts. I know 
how to get up a show. Shut off that 
juice, I tell you!” 

“But we have already used up our 
allotted time!” cried the secretary. “I’m 
speaking for the governor of the State 
when I say we must be moving. Five 
thousand people are waiting for us at 
the shire town.” 

“Let ’em wait,” returned the master 
of ceremonies, with much serenity. 
“You got here first. This town has al- 
ways been made a way station for the 
shire, and it’s time to let ‘em know 
down there that we've got a little get- 
up-and-get of our own. You won't see 
anything like this at the shire, governor. 
Now just set tight and take it easy— 
enjoy yourself. Stop that engine!” 

He pounded his baton on the mud 
guard so ferociously that the chauffeur 
obeyed. 

Hiram tapped the knob of his stick on 
the elephant’s head, and she backed 
around. The two attendants uncoiled 
some tugs of white rope which had been 
tucked up in the breastplate she wore 
and proceeded to hitch her to the auto- 
mobile. 

Then the governor himself arose, his 
fat form quivering with suppressed re- 
sentment. 

“Minutes are valuable to me, sir!” he 
shouted. “I’m on a whirlwind tour of 
this State!” 
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“You can whirl just as far and as 
fast as you want to after the town of 
Scotaze has testified its loyalty and love 


- and respect,” stated Mr. Look, not a 


whit impressed or dismayed. “But just 
now you've got to set tight, I‘say, and 
enjoy the entertainment that has been 
provided at great expense of time and 
effort. You are going to be drawn from 
here to the village square by an emblem 
representing the ‘G. O. P.,’ and that 
ought to make your breast swell with 
pride and joy.” 

“That damnation elephant can’t walk 
faster than a snail!” hissed the infuri- 
ated governor into his secretary’s ear. 
“Who in the devil’s name is this man, 
and what kind of a holy show is this?” 

The road in front of them was packed 
with the populace. There was no hope 
of ramming an automobile through the 
press, and in front of the car bulked 
the massive form of the patient Imo- 
gene. 

“°*Tention!” bellowed Hiram. ‘Coun- 
termarch the emblem of the Democratic 
party!” 

He turned to the governor and gave 
him a confidential tip. 

“The best we could do was to ring 
in ‘Squealing John’ Runnels’ mule. 
There ain’t no jackasses in town. But 
you'll kindly note that this is an inter- 
esting mule. She has a full-grown mus- 
tache on her upper lip, and therefore is 
called ‘Mustache Maud.’ Kindly make 
way there, ladies and gents, for ‘Mus- 
tache Maud’!” he bellowed. 

The crowd separated, and a grotesque 
animal came shambling toward the au- 
tomobile. A huge poke bonnet was on 
her head, and her gigantic ears stuck up 
through the crown of it. Her mus- 
tachios bristled with a regular Emperor 
William curl. Her ribs showed under 
her wrinkled hide like slats on a crate. 

“Emblem is entitled ‘Miss Democ- 
racy,” announced Hiram, “and if she 
was boarded in and shingled—with that 
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“It’s put up to show you that we know how to do honor to a governor with all the trimmings,” 
stated the unabashed Hiram. 


framework she has got—she’d be quite 
a mule.” 

A little man rode astraddle of the 
mule, and when he raised his voice it 
was made plain why he was called 
“Squealing John.” He had a voice like 
a tin whistle. 

“See here, gents and governor,” he 
protested, “I’m a Democrat, and I’m 
here to advertise the Democratic party, 
and this ain’t no time nor place for 
slurs.” 

“That’s right—I invited you here so 
that you could advertise the Demo- 
crats,” retorted Hiram, with partisan 
fervor. “And now I call on all citizens 
to look at your outfit. That mule has 
got scratches, wheezes, wind puffs, hoss 
ail, spavin, stringhalt, and heaves—in 
fact, she has got all the symptoms of 
your darned old party—and the moral 
is, vote the Republican ticket in the next 
election.” 

“Hold on! That kind of talk ain’t 
proper in a mixed crowd!” shouted one 
of the bystanders. “There are plenty 
of Democrats here—and they’ve turned 
out to show honor to a _ governor, 
whether they intend to vote for him or 
not. But we ain’t here to be insulted.” 

“We'll show the governor how many 
Democrats are here,” stated Hiram. He 





winked at his excellency. “I’ve ar- 
ranged a corncracker of a wallop for 
‘em right at this point,’ he confided, 
shielding his mouth with a broad palm. 
He waved his baton. “Strike up that 
fife-and-drum corps!” 

When the music began, he called for 
three cheers for “the noble emblem of 
the G. O. P.” Stimulated by the lively 
strains, the crowd yelled lustily. 

“Stop music!” commanded Hiram. 

In the silence that ensued he invited, 
dryly: ‘Now, all those inclined to give 
three cheers for that mule may do so.” 

Even the most enthusiastic Demo- 
crats were mum in those questionable 
circumstances. Men merely scowled 
and growled. 

“That shows what you can do in 
twisting up political opponents when 
you use your brains, governor,” re- 
marked Hiram, swelling his chest. 
“There ain’t any of this thing copy- 
righted. Go ahead and use it in other 
parts of the State, with my compli- 
ments. Inside of a week you can have 
the Democratic party looking like a slab 
of ice cream in tophet.” 

“Say, what’s your name?” snapped 
the governor. 

“Look.” 

“Well, I’m looking.” 








































“My name is Hiram Look, former 
sole proprietor of Look’s Leviathan 
Circus and ag 

“Mr. Look, I appreciate your zeal, 
and all that, and I thank you for this 
demonstration. I.will now say a few 
words to the public, and & 

“You can’t make any speech yet, gov- 
ernor. Schedule doesn’t run that way. 
First, show of emblems—then parade 
to square, then entertainment—some- 
thing to put the crowd in good humor 
—and you'll laugh your head off—you 
sure will—and then # 

“T tell you I’m overdue at the shire 
town.” 

“The governor must be going!” cried 
the secretary. “I insist! Clear the 
road!” 

“Say, who’s running this show—me 
or you?” Hiram inquired, shaking his 
baton in the secretary’s face. “I 
wouldn’t come into the state house and 
tell you how to run your job, and you 
can’t come into my town and tell me 
how to operate!” He whirled his horse 
and galloped down the line to the front, 
taking the ditch in order to avoid the 
populace, which packed the highway. 

“Line up! Line up!” he kept shout- 
ing. “Let’s show the governor how 
well we can do things in Scotaze!” 

And when the voters had massed 
themselves in fairly good order, the fifes 
and drums struck up a merry march, 
and away the procession moved. Imo- 
gene, trained to follow obediently in pa- 
rades, set her shoulders into her harness 
and tugged along the automobile. Last 
of all came “Squealing John” on his 
mule. Nobody accompanied him. The 
shamed Democracy had joined their Re- 
publican rivals for that day and date. 

“Of all the damnable impositions I 
ever had put up on me, this is the 
worst!” raged the chief executive, beat- 
ing his gloved hands together. ‘Go 
ahead and do something, Edes.” 

“What is there we can do?” lamented 
the secretary. “This is the turnpike 
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road to the shire—and we can’t cut 
loose through this crowd ahead of us.” 

Imogene slouched along in most lei- 
surely fashion, and the two men at her 
head did not hurry her. When the 
marchers got too far ahead of her, Hi- 
ram, keeping sharp lookout from the 
front, had them mark time to the music 
until his huge pet caught up. 

The frantic governor stood up in the 
machine and beckoned to Hiram with 
all the power of his arms. Hiram, evi- 
dently taking these gyrations for a sa- 
lute, kept waving his baton in indulgent 
return salute. And at last the guest of 
honor sat down, panting with exhaus- 
tion and indignation, and resigned him- 
self as best he could. 

“I’m a devilish good mind to cut 
those ropes and tell the chauffeur to 
rip through,” declared the secretary. 

“You'll have to remember that I’m 
a candidate for office,” grunted the dis- 
gusted governor. “I can’t afford to kill 
off any voters in this town and have 
the story chase me. All I can do is 
hope that this cussed elephant will get 
us down to the square some time be- 
fore night. Then we'll escape.” 

But it was a tedious trip. Imogene 
seemed to sense that her master enjoyed 
a prolongation of that triumphant pro- 
cession, and her legs moved with about 
the same speed as the pendulum of an 
old-fashioned clock. When at last they 
came into the village square, the secre- 
tary’s watch assured the gubernatorial 
party that the whirlwind tour was whirl- 
ing about an hour behind schedule time. 

Men, women, and children, who had 
been awaiting the procession, bordered 
the square, row after row, and made a 
cul-de-sac of the place. 

Imogene, flaunting her “G. O. P.” 
banner, hauled the governor’s car to a 
central position, and Hiram, flushed 
and proud, came titupping on restive 
horse to the side of the machine. 

“That’s what I consider coming into 
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town in style,” he informed his distin- 
guished captive. 

“It’s coming too almighty slow,” ex- 
ploded the secretary. ‘‘What in Heav- 
en’s name is the matter with you? Can’t 
you understand that we’re in a hurry? 
There are five thousand waiting for the 
governor in the shire. I’ve told you so. 
Is this a put-up’ job?” 

“Certainly,” stated the unabashed Hi- 
ram. “It’s put up to show you that we 
know how to do honor to a governor 
with all the trimmings. There’s no sense 
in your projicking what might happen 
in the shire town when you’re right on 
the spot here, and are seeing things 
happen. Just set tight now, governor, 
and enjoy yourself.” 

“For the love of country, let me say 
a few words to these folks and be on 
my way! You are driving me mad with 
this folderol holdup!” stormed the gov- 
ernor, getting to his feet. 

Hiram put out a compelling hand and 
pushed him back upon his seat. 

“You may be governor of this State, 
but I’m boss in this town, and I 
ain’t going to see the town slighted. 
And I’m public-spirited enough to see 
that we get what’s coming to us from 
you. We helped elect you governor, 
and we’ve got some claims on you.” 
Here Hiram’s hand became more com- 
pelling on his excellency’s shoulder and 
his face grew hard, and he displayed the 
real animus that prompted him to defy 
all commands. ‘Furthermore, you have 
gone to work and touched my personal 
pride in a tender spot. You are throw- 
ing down the efforts I have made to 
entertain. You have looked as sour asa 
cat in a pickle jar ever since you turned 
that corner in the road. It ain’t right. 
It ain’t showing respect to this town. 
It ain’t giving me proper credit for get- 
ting up this show. And I have been in 
the business long enough to know a 
good show when I see one.” 

“Your show is all right. But let me 
alone—let me loose from here—let me 
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get to where that audience is waiting 


. for me.” 


“You have put me on my mettle,” in- 
sisted Hiram. “You're setting there 
defying me to make you laugh. I’ve 
seen men just like you in my circus 
before now. And all at once I woke 
"em up and made ’em my everlasting 
friends. So, governor, you just set 
tight, I tell you all over again. Let 
not one wave of worry roll across your 
peaceful breast, and I'll make you glad 
you're living. If I sent you out of this 
town with a face on you like you're 
wearing now, I'd never forgive myself. 
You’d lose votes all along the line— 
your face would drive men out of the 
party.” 

He kicked his horse in the ribs and 
rode around the automobile, command- 
ing the people to stand back; the crowd 
had packed in closely, surrounding the 
distinguished guest. 

Secretary Edes, hoping for an oppor- 
tunity, ordered the elephant teamsters 
to cast off the ropes. 

“You'll have to talk with Mister Look 
about that. He’s the boss of this show,” 
said one of the men. 

The governor stood up and waved 
his arms, appealing for attention. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I’m glad to 
see you here to-day, and I’m sorry that 
the exigencies of a whirlwind tour make 
my stay so short in your delightful vil- 
lage. I will simply say that I will pledge 
myself to do all in my power to i 

“Set down, and keep your setting, 
governor. It ain’t your turn!” roared 
the master of ceremonies. “You and 
the crowd ain’t had your laugh yet. 
Nothing like being in a pleasant frame 
of mind before beginning to talk poli- 
tics. Make way there for them tables. 





Advance, squads!” 

Even his excellency, white hot with 
ire and impatience, was forced into si- 
lence and pricked by curiosity. Through 
the crowd came men carrying two long, 
Another man brought 


narrow tables. 
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“You can’t come into this town and swell out your old pod and scare us!” declared Mr. 
Runnels, echoing general sentiment. 995 
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a big basket. Behind these followed 
twelve men whose hands were lashed 
behind their backs. 

“What in blazes is it now? Going to 
have a public execution?” gasped the 
secretary. 

“Probably,” agreed the governor. 
“There’s no telling what that plug- 
hatted idiot will do next in the way of 
entertaining me. Edes, do something 
desperate. Get me out of this. I'll go 
crazy!” 

Mr. Look bossed the placing of the 
tables in the space from which the 
crowd had been cleared, and lined six 
of the pinioned men up at each table. 
Then he addressed the chief guest. 

“Governor, you are now about to be- 
hold the most wonderful contest that 
has been staged since Nero saw the 
gladiators wallop each other in the Ro- 
man amphitheater. But this contest is 
harmless and bloodless, nor will it 
frighten the infant in its cradle or 
bring the blush to the cheek of inno- 
cence. In a way, it’s another emblem 
of politics. In politics we hear often of 
the rush of office seekers to the pie 
counter. On one side we have here a 
team of six Democrats, who have kindly 
volunteered, for this day and date, to 
teach the moral that all politicians are 
hungry for pie. On the other side are 
six good Republicans, who will do ditto. 
To show that I’m a public-spirited citi- 
zen, and will leave no stone unturned 
when it’s a matter of entertaining the 
governor of this State and casting credit 
on my old town, I have hung up a prize 
of thirty dollars for this contest—five 
dollars for each man if his side wins. 
In addition, I will post a side bet of one 
hundred dollars that the Republicans 
win. If there are any gents in this 


crowd who wish to pool together and 
take that bet, they may now speak up.” 
He paused and ran an inquiring gaze 
around the circle of faces. 
“T see Cap’n Aaron Sproul here pres- 
Possibly Cap’n Sproul may feel 


ent. 
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the thrill of sporting blood stirring 
under his vest.” 

The crowd stood and gaped at the 
cap’n, who scowled back at Hiram. 

“No courage, hey?” sneered the old 
showman, enjoying this baiting of an- 
other prominent citizen in public. 

“What do you mean by picking me 
out and making me a part of your peep 
show?” demanded the old skipper in- 
dignantly. “You ain’t a fit man to have 
in a decent community when that circus 
doodleshine business gets to fouling 
your common sense. I’ve told you so 
before—I tell you so again.” 

“Thank the Lord, there’s one man in 
this town who seems to have sense 
enough to help us out of this infernal 
scrape!” the governor informed his sec- 
retary. “Get him over here, if you 
can.” 

Mr. Edes arose and signaled eagerly. 
But just then the cap’n’s sullen gaze 
was fixed on his provocative friend. 

“And let me tell you something else!” 
shouted the offended cap’n. ‘That 
gang you call Republicans is made up 
of men from your Ancient and Honor- 
able Firemen’s Association, and there 
ain’t a person in this town but what 
knows that they'll gobble faster and fu- 
riouser than the grasshoppers that et up 
Egypt. I bought em banquets the year 
I was foreman, and I. know what I’m 
talking about. The trouble with you 
is you always want to bet on a sure 
thing!” 

The cap’n got a laugh, which indi- 
cated that he had plenty of friends in 
the crowd, and Secretary Edes signaled 
more earnestly, and caught his eye. 

“Seeing that all I get is cheap con- 
versation in answer to a good sporting 
proposition,” declared Hiram, anxious 
to end an encounter that threatened his 
popularity of the moment, ‘we will 
now proceed to the contest, which will 
be conducted perfectly fair. Will some 
gent kindly pick up this copper after I 
snap it into the air? If it falls heads, 























the Republicans have the blueberry pies 
—if it falls tails, the Democrats have 
‘em.” He called while the coin was in 
the air, and the man who picked it up 
announced “heads.” 

“Place the pies,” commanded Hiram, 
and helpers quickly arranged the con- 
tents of the basket before the contest- 
ants, on the two tables. 

They were fat pies, deep and succu- 


lent. Juice oozed from them. 
“Democrats have the strawberry 
pies,’ announced Hiram. “We are 


playing no favorites.” 

Cap’n Sproul, impelled by the’ true 
spirit of the helpful mariner, heeded the 
signal of distress, and made his way to 
the side of the automobile. 

“You look like a leading citizen, and 
seem to be the only man in this town 
who isn’t a raving lunatic at the pres- 
ent time,” stuttered the distracted gov- 
ernor. “I’ve been trying to explain to 
that unutterable ass that five thousand 
voters are waiting at the shire town to 
receive me this afternoon. Here I am, 
hitched to a devilish old elephant and 
hemmed in here by this crowd. You 
seem to have some influence here. For 
mercy’s sake, help me out of this!” 

“I'll say for myself that I don’t want 
this town to get the reputation of steal- 
ing a governor, led on by Hime Look’s 
foolishness,” acknowledged the cap’n. 
“T'll do what I can.” 

He mounted the footboard of the ma- 
chine and shouted to the crowd in his 
best sea tones: 

“Fellow citizens, you ain’t showing 
proper respect to the governor of this 
State. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves!" 

“Showing respect!” bawled a citizen. 
“Yes, we are, too! Here we are—all 
turned out to do him honor!” 

“What does he expect as governor—. 
have us all stand on our heads to enter- 
tain him?” inquired another. “We're 
doing the best we can.” 
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“He wants to go along about his own 
business,” clamored the cap’n. 

“Yes, and leave us right in the shank 
of the exercises, just as if we wasn’t 
just as good as them critters down to 
the shire,” sneered another of the pro- 
letariat. 

“Make way!” 
“He’s in a hurry! 
out of here!” : 

“Go to blazes!” yelled a chorus. 

That defiance was provoked because 
Hiram Look was then waving his baton 
in the air, preparing to give the word 
for the pie-eating contest. The mob 
did not propose to have the departure 
of a mere governor break up a show 
of that sort. The spectators closed in 
around the tables on the rush. They 
blocked every exit from the village 
square. 

“One, two, three! Eat!’ ordered Hi- 
ram, in stentorian tones. 

Down went six faces into the dee; 
and juicy blueberry pies. Down plunged 
six noses into the juicy and deep straw- 
berry pies. The hands of the contest- 
ants, lashed behind their backs, were ef- 
fectually eliminated as aids. Twelve 
mouths nuzzled and guzzled, gulped and 
guffled, sucked and scooped, chewed 
and gobbled. When the twelve men, 
after rooting in the depths of those pies 
for a time, came up for breath, the as- 
sembled populace of Scotaze screamed 
with merriment. No more ludicrous 
visages were ever presented for inspec- 
tion in a village square. The sanguinary 
hues of the strawberries plastered the 
Democrats from chins to foreheads; the 
Republicans were as purple as ripe 
damsons. 

“Now, while you're getting fresh 
wind, pie eaters, show that you're loyal 
and true and good sports, and know 
what this celebration is all about,’”’ coun- 
seled Hiram. “Three cheers for Gover- 
nor Ligmore, honored guest of the oc- 
casion !” 


howled the cap’n. 
Give him channel 
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rom the grotesque faces came the 


cheers, as requested. 

“Now go to it again! Eat ‘em up, 
lige!” commanded the old showman. 

Then bedlam broke loose in earnest. 
The factions began to encourage their 
gladiators. The war cries were: “Go 
it, Strawberry! Go it, Blueberry!” 

“TI be d——d if T'Il be imposed on 
any longer, even if | have to mow a 
swath out of this place with this auto- 
mobile!" raved the governor. “I've been 
polite and patient, but now I’m done. 
Chauffeur, start that engine!” 

The chauffeur obeyed promptly. 

“You two men cut loose that ele- 
phant, or we'll run her down!” roared 
the incensed chief executive. 

“We take our orders from = Mr. 
Look,” repeated one of the men, sullen 
and defiant, his eyes on the pie contest. 

“Show ‘em we mean business,” said 
the governor, too angry to calculate 
chances. “Bump her once—not hard, 
but bump her!” 

Imogene, accustomed to crowds and 
to excitement, soothed by the presence 
of her lord and master, always before 
her blinking eyes, was meditatively sur- 
veying the contest. She did not even 
pay any attention to the whirring of 
the engine on neutral. But when the 
car surged ahead and the radiator gave 
her a boost, she awoke to trouble be- 
hind her, and her awakening was mighty 











lively. She uttered a remonstrat- 
ing “roomp,” and turned to see 
what was prodding her so for- 
cibly. When she saw the car 
coming at her again, she dodged 
to one side, jetting loose a huge 
bellow of fright. The ropes taut- 
ened as she surged. 

The car poised itself on two 
wheels, just long enough to al- 
low the passengers to leap free 
of it—then over it went, bottom- 
side up, and the poor beast, mad 
with fear, began to drag. it 
around and around in a circle, 
pedpte leaping from her path. The up- 
per works were smashed and raked off, 
the radiator crumpled, and the engine 
stopped, with gasps and grindings. In 
her last spasm of fright, before Hiram 
could reach her, she knocked over the 
pie tables and routed the besmeared 
contestants. She skated on the slimy 
remains of the pies, trumpeting her 
alarm. 

Governor Ligmore, elbowed by fugi- 
tives, thrust here and there in the press, 
managed to escape to the platform in 
front of the post office, and to him came 
Hiram, leading the subdued Imogene, 
placidly obeying the hint of the hook 
in her ear. 

The ropes, which bystanders had 
thoughtfully severed after she had 
wrecked the automobile, dangled and 
trailed at her heels. 

“This ain't a matter now of politics, 
party, or persons!” clamored Hiram. 
“You tried to assassinate 4 poor, harm- 
less, and affectionate elephant, after she 
had tugged and lugged you and your 
blasted old automobile for half a mile 
through the hot sun. You took advan- 
tage of me when T was busy entertain- 
ing you. I'll advertise you to the four 
corners of this State as a stuck-up dude 
that ain't got any regard for the feelings 
of the people or what the plain folks 
try to do for you us 

“IT have been abused, insulted, and 
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outraged in this infernal village!” 
shouted the governor, too furious to 
guard his speech. “I want to get out 
of it. I want to hire an automobile— 
a horse and wagon—anything. Speak 
up quick, somebody !” 

Nobody spoke up. 

“Don’t you hear what your governor 
says?” appealed the secretary. “It’s a 
command, Bring us a horse—anything 
to get out of this town with!” 

Then piped up “Squealing John” 
Runnels from the back of his Gothic 
ruin that he called a mule: 

“I'm a Democrat. I admit it, and 
I’m proud of it. I’m going to say some- 
thing that a Republican might not want 
to say here, no matter how mad he was. 
And Ill bet a cooky that what I’m go- 
ing to say expresses the opinion of the 
people here assembled. And it’s this— 
that a governor who will come into a 
town and turn his nose up at the cele- 
bration that’s been made and pervided 
for him, and breaks up the best part of 
the show, and then 
stands up in public 
one 
and all for what 
we've tried to do, 
ain't the kind of a 
man we're going 
to turn around and 
show any favors 


4 


and sasses wus 


lO), 

The crowd 
heartily indorsed 
that sentiment. 
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Mr. Runnels was emboldened. His 
voice became shriller. 

“Dang swing ye, ye won't be able to 
hire so much as a sawhoss here! We 
wouldn’t give ye a boost in an oxcart, 
not even if we see ye crawling on your 
hands and knees to the shire town.” 

The crowd, much offended by the 
governor’s speech, were in a mood to 
applaud even that raw offense to hos- 
pitality, and Mr. Runnels was more en- 
couraged. It was the first time in his 
humble life that he, irreconcilable Dem- 
ocrat that he was, had found an oppor- 
tunity to stand up in public and sauce 
a Republican governor and be cheered 
for doing it. It seemed to him like a 
Democrat’s dream of heaven. 

“And I'll say further, I wouldn’t even 
lend ye Mustache Maud, here, not if 
ye'd send her back to me shod with 
solid gold shoes and with ‘di’mond ear- 
drops in her ears—not even if the di’- 
monds was as big as goose eggs.” 

Men, women, and children howled 














When it arrived, and rushed along the length of the platform, past the throngs that were massed 
there, the people realized that their governor was passing in review. 
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their appreciation of the situation, grin- 
ning into the convulsed face of their 
governor. The mob spirit had taken 
possession of them all in earnest; this 
fat man who had sneered at them 
seemed to be a fair mark for a few 
return sentiments of disdain. 

“You can’t come into this town and 
swell out your old pod and scare us!” 
declared Mr. Runnels, echoing general 
sentiment. 

“I’m in a cussed small minority here, 
but I apologize for this town,” said 
Cap’n Sproul, forcing his way to the 
governor’s side. 

“You seem to be the only friend we 
have, and the only man here who isn’t 
a lunatic,” the governor gasped. “I 
didn’t know there were any heathen left 
in this country. Lend me your horse?” 

“Being a retired master mariner, I 
never owned one of the critters.” 

“But isn’t there a train I can catch— 
and I don’t much care which way it 
goes?” 

“No more trains till a late one to- 
night,” the cap’n informed him. 

“We’re gathered here waiting for you 
to apologize,” declared Hiram, one eye 
on the populace and one on the gover- 
nor. “And I want to suggest that you'd 
better make that apology big enough to 
take in this elephant, the emblem of 
your party.” 

“Yes, bring around your whole me- 
nagerie, and I'll apologize to that,” 
stormed the incensed governor. “Thank 
God, I’ve still got a pair of legs, and I 
can walk out of this town!” 

“You come along with me,” advised 
Cap’n Sproul. “I’ve got an idea. I’m 
ashamed of my fellow citizens, and I 
want to help square this thing.” 

He put his broad shoulders at work 
and cleared a path for his excellency. 
The secretary followed. The chauffeur 
remained to guard the wreck of the au- 
tomobile. 

“There goes Judas Iscarrot, betray- 
ing his town, with two birds of a 


feather,” declared Hiram, stung by the 
governor’s last taunt. 

“T'll gallop down the road, and warn 
everybody against letting ’em have a 
team!” squealed Mr. Runnels, and away 
he clattered, like a volunteer Paul Re- 
vere. 

Some of the crowd evinced a dispo- 
sition to follow the departing triumvir- 
ate, but Hiram called such back. 

“Let ‘em go, and go it alone,” he 
counseled. “Old Ligmore has got such 
a swelled head that he’ll go away and 
report that we made up a parade to 
escort him out of town. One parade 
in one day is enough for him, seeing 
the way he has treated efforts to enter- 
tain him. Let ’em go. It’s what I call 
good reddance to bad rubbage.” 

“There are five thousand people wait- 
ing for me,” mourned the governor, at 
Cap’n Sproul’s heels. “Are you going 
to try to get me to the shire?” 

“That’s the projick,” acknowledged 
the cap’n, bustling down the street. 

“T don't care how we get there, if we 
only get there, sir. If I disappoint that 
audience, it will lose this county for 
me!” 

The cap’n led them on a half trot 
to the railroad station. 

“But you said there were no trains!” 


- protested the governor. 


“This is a special,” replied the cap'n, 
setting his jaw grimly. 

He went to a little building near the 
station, picked up a big rock, and be- 
gan to batter the padlock. 

“The section men and the station 
agent are all: up there in the square, 
still gawking,” he stated. “I hope, as 
governor of this State, you’ve got as 
much influence with the railroads as the 
newspapers say you have—for what I’m 
proposing to do is to steal this hand car 
and help you to get to the shire on it. 
It will be: up to you to fix it with the 
ra¥road folks.” 

One hour later a tumultuous throng 
pressed around the railroad station of 
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the shire town. The people had been 
apprised of the coming of their gover- 
nor by a telegram sent from a way sta- 
tion. They did not know exactly how 
he was coming, but they understood 
that his automobile had broken down, 
and that he was coming by special on 
the railroad. 

Therefore the landau and the band 
and the committee of reception and the 
crowd were assembled at the station. 

At first sight, there seemed to be 
nothing especially interesting about a 
hand car that came sweeping around a 
curve and clattering over the switches 
in the railroad yard. But when it ar- 
rived, and rushed along the length of 
the platform, past the throngs that were 
massed there, the people realized that 
their governor was passing in review. 
He was bareheaded, and his coat tails 
stuck out behind, and sweat streamed 
down his face. Ahead of him, grasping 
the handlebars, were Cap’n Sproul and 
the secretary. When the car stopped, 
his excellency fell off into the arms that 
were reached to him. 

“That’s the kind of a governor to 
have!” yelled an enthusiast. “If he 
can't get here one way, he gets here an- 
other! Three cheers for the most up- 
and-coming governor in the United 
States !” 

“I’ve got to have ten minutes’ rest,” 
his excellency announced feebly, when 
the committee of reception had depos- 
ited him in the carriage. “I’ve been 
trying for the last five miles to tell that 
infernal wild sea captain to stop. I 
had to hang on to the bar to keep from 
tumbling off, but I was being snapped 
there like a wet dishrag. I’ve bit my 
tongue so much it’s most chewed off.” 

‘But you’ve made yourself a popular 
hero,” declared a red-faced man, get- 
ting ready to propose more cheers. “All 
these things make votes in politics.” 

“I hope so,” groaned the governor, 
inspecting his blistered hands. 

Then he reached over the side of the 


carriage and caught at the sleeve of 
Cap’n Sproul, who was passing at that 
moment. , 

“T want to apologize for the things 
I said to you coming down on that hand 
car,” said the governor, with humility. 
“T think I rather forgot myself.” 

“T never pay any attention to what a 
man says to me when his mind is dis- 
turbed and I’m doing my duty as I see 
it laid out,” replied Cap’n Sproul mag- 
nanimously. “If I’ve done anything to 
square the town of Scotaze for the 
actions of a mess of devilish fools, then 
I’m glad.” 

“T wish you’d get in here and ride 
to the speaker’s stand with me,” invited 
his excellency. 

“T reckon I'll have to be excused. I 
ain’t any hand for being in the lime- 
light, and, furthermore, I’m going back 
home with a club in each hand, and 
make Hime Look pay damages on your 
automobile and send you a letter apolo- 
gizing for all that has been done. If I 
go right now, before I lose my wire 
edge, I can do it.” 

The governor leaned over the side of 
his carriage. 

“As my personal representative, I 
wish you would announce a rally for 
to-morrow afternoon in your village 
square. I will be there and address it. 
I believe the sensible people in your 
town will have waked up by that time 

and I always enjoy talking to the 
repentant,” said the governor. 

“That will give me most twenty-four 
hours to see to it that they are good 
and repentant,” said the cap’n, doffing 
his hat. “And in order to make sure 
of the right kind of a rally, I'll preside 
myself. Allow me to say that by com- 
ing back in the spirit in which I note 
you are, you show me that you’re the 
right kind of a man to be our next gov- 
ernor—and the town of Scotaze will 
realize it before you and me get done 
with ’em.”’ 

And the town of Scotaze did. 
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By Lucy Stone Terrill 


ILLUSTRATED B 


HE was a homely little thing. She 
sat on the doorstep of the one- 
roomed post office, her small, 

dirty hands folded idly on her lap, and 
gazed across the road at the gay pop- 
pies swaying in the wind. Her kitten 
had been lost’ for two days, and Uncle 
Eben was very positive that cats didn’t 
have any heaven, so she sat on the 
doorstep in a mournful little heap while 
the flowers danced happily in the hot 
sunshine. 

“Say, Uncle Eben, does poppies go to 
heaven?” She looked up at the old 
man standing above her and put her 
question seriously. 

“Nope. They jest go to seed, honey. 
Nothin’ goes to heaven but good folks. 
I reckon it ain’t crowded up there, 
nuther.” 

“It’s too bad you ain't a-goin’,”’ she 
reflected slowly. “Mother says you're 
too dirty. She’s allus sayin’ that clean 
things is next to God. Why don’t you 
be cleaner? Don’t you want to go?” 
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A smile broke over the old man’s face 
at the meaning she had gathered from 
her mother’s much-used proverb. 

“Oh, I reckon the Lord can see 
through a little dirt,” he chuckled. 
““*Spose you come over here and comb 
my hair a while, ‘fore the stages comes 
in.” 

He limped over to his rickety arm- 
chair and sat down heavily, carefully 
dusting off the small homemade table 
with his red cotton handkerchief be- 
fore laying his cane upon it. Thor- 
oughly familiar with her task, the child 
poured a cup of water from the rusty 
tin pail into the rustier washbasin, took 
a dirty comb from its rack, and be- 
gan operations. Uncle Eben’s eyes 
closed and he leaned back contentedly 
while Molly plastered his thin hair 
down with wet hands and combed vig- 
orously. 

“Molly,” he asked curiously, “do you 
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love your mother a hull lot: 














She hesitated, making a tiny curl of 
one long gray hair. : 

“Sometimes I do. I hate her to-day— 
she’s so cross.” 


“Oh, you mustn’t ever say that. 
’Tain’t nice.” 
“You don’t like her yourself. You 


know you don’t.” 

“T ain’t her little girl,’ Uncle Eben 
excused himself. 

“Well, sometimes I love her,’ Molly 
admitted. “I love her when she cries. 
She cries lots lately. I’ve caught her 
three times. Once she was lookin’ at 
me in the night an’ I waked up, an’ 
once she was in the garden, an’ once 
the doctor man was talkin’ to her. 
There!” 

Molly imparted the information in 
one long breath, ending with a final pat 
on Uncle Eben’s wet head and a satis- 
fied “There!” which indicated that she 
was ready for further diversion. But 
Uncle Eben was silent, and the three 
wrinkle rolls on his high forehead drew 
very close together. 

“T don’t like that there doctor fel- 
ler,” he said at length in the puzzled 
sort of way he used when talking to 
himself. 

“T do,” defended Molly. “He patted 
mother’s shoulder when she cried.” 

“All doctors do that,” yawned Uncle 
Eben, with great unconcern, but his 
eyes narrowed shrewdly as he scanned 
Molly’s open, wide-eyed face. “I 
reckon she was cryin’ ’cause she burned 
her arm.” 

“Nope.” Molly took up the comb 
again and carefully remade a crooked 
part on Uncle Eben’s head. “She was 
cryin’ ‘cause papa said she couldn’t go 
back to gra’ma’s, ‘cause he had to take 
the money ’at she’s made keepin’ road 
ranch to buy him a ridin’ plow.” 

“That’s a dern shame!” said Uncle 
Eben under his breath. “Joe hadn't 
oughta done that.” 

“Course he hadn’t,” agreed Molly. 
“She cried right out loud, like I do, 
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when she went out to pick raspberries. 
I watched her back of the gooseberry 
bushes. An’ pretty soon the doctor 
man come across the bridge an’ hunted 
her up an’ patted her shoulder till she 
quit cryin’. So then I went an’ picked 
her some o’ my best bluebells ’at grows 
down by the corrals, an’ she liked ’em, 
too. But she didn’t put ’em in water, | 
an’ they all died.” 

Only the aggrieved little note in the 
last words caught Uncle Eben’s ear. 

“Oh, so they all died, did they?” he 
repeated vacantly. 

“Yep. An’ they was my best ones, 
too. But she liked ’em a little while. 
The doctor man put one in his coat.” 

“Damn him!” said Uncle .Eben fer- 
vently. 

“He’s a nice man. He don’t swear,” 
again defended Molly, loyal to her 
mother’s standards. 

“Damn him!” repeated Uncle Eben, 
with such ardor that Molly let the 
subject drop, knowing the futility of 
argument with Uncle Eben. 

The doctor man had lived in Molly’s 
world for three weeks—three wonder- 
ful weeks. He camped in a little round 
tent at the foot of the mountains, just 
inside the border of her father’s ranch, 
and he rented Uncle Eben’s saddle pony 
to ride back and forth to the ranch 
house. Except to make rigorous in- 
quiry concerning the health of his horse, 
Uncle Eben held no conversation what- 
ever with the doctor man. 

Quite often the doctor man came 
down in the evenings and brought his 
guitar. Then he and Molly’s mother 
sang together out on the front porch, 
and all the cowboys came over from 
the bunk house to listen. Molly had 
never heard her mother sing before— 
and, oh, how sweet ‘her voice was! But 
Uncle Eben told her that when she was 
a little baby, her mother had always 
sung in the evenings when the work 
was done. 

Molly was sorry that the doctor man’s 
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vacation was nearly ended, when he 
would return to the big city, not far 
from the place that mother called “back 
home,” where wagons ran about by 
themselves, horseless. Molly’s rampant 
little imagination reveled in the wonder- 
ful tales that the doctor man told, tales 
that quite eclipsed Uncle Eben’s lurid 
stories of the early days in Wyoming, 
when Indians and buffaloes .roamed the 
hills where Molly hunted flowers. 

“You better run home now and see 
if you can help your ma,” suggested 
Uncle Eben absently, and even as he 
spoke, a voice called: 

“Molly! Oh, Molly! Come here.” 

“I’m comin’ in a minnit—soon’s I 
find my horse,” she shrilled back. 

Untying a broomstick from the barb- 
wire fence, she galloped down the road 
astride of it, lashing it violently with 
a willow-twig quirt. At the front gate 
she retied her mount carefully, stopped 
for a quick smell of the sweet peas 
along the fence, and ran on into the 
kitchen, where her busy mother was 
preparing dinner for the stage passen- 
gers. 

Up at the tiny post office, Uncle Eben 
exchanged greetings with the happy- 
faced stage driver, hauled the mail sack 
from under the seat, and spoke a gruff 
“Mornin’” to the chattering load of 
Easterners. - He seldom allowed any- 
thing to trouble him, but the coming of 
the doctor had set many a fresh wrinkle 
in his forehead. It had taken him only 
one day to establish a relation between 
Doctor Kane and the bold handwriting 
on recent envelopes addressed to Es- 
ther, Molly’s mother, before his arrival. 

But Esther’s affairs were not lightly 
to be tampered with. The years had 
made a vast change in Uncle Eben’s 
attitude toward his younger brother’s 
wife. Nine years before, when Joe 
had brought her back with him from 
his first trip East with cattle, she had 
been a slender, sweet-faced girl, eager 
for the romance she thought to find in 


her new Western life. And Uncle Eben 
had thought his brother a fool and 
had told him so promptly. But it had 
proved to be the wisest thing Joe ever 
did. Uncle Eben recognized that, even 
though the coming of Esther had not 
made his life any more pleasant. For 
Esther had worked untiringly through 
the long, hard days and had done more 
than her share to make Joe one of the 
richest ranchers in Wyoming; and it 
was little wonder that the years had 
made of the laughing, happy girl a 
stern and quiet woman. 

A curious, dogged expression of de- 
termination had settled over Esther’s 
face in the past few months, baffling 
even Uncle Eben’s skill in solving prob- 
lems. But now he had the answer, and 
for the sake of her baby girl, who made 
the only bright spot in his existence, 
he resolved to make way with the doc- 
tor man, if he had to get down his old 
shotgun, which was responsible for the 
treasured boxful of Indian scalps under 
his cot, to do it. He knew that his 
brother would never scent danger until 
it exploded under his nose, and it was 
just as well that he did not, for Joe 
was not exactly a reasonable man. 

Before he went down to dinner, he 
unwrapped a clay soap-bubble pipe that 
the driver had given him, and, after a 
minute’s serious deliberation, hid it un- 
der his pillow. Once ever, week these 
surprises came for Molly, and they were 
altogether the greatest events of her 
life. She paid for them by “slicking 
up the office,” which meager payment 
always consisted of piling up the news- 
papers and sweeping the dirt under the 
stove. a 

On this afternoon she came back with 
him from dinner and immediately be- 
gan her search, forgetting the slicking 


“up entirely in her delight over the pipe. 


For some strange reason Uncle Eben 

forgot it, too, and she ran down the 

road happily for a dish of soapsuds. 
Down in the hot summer kitchen, the 
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Then he and Molly's mother sang together out on the front porch, and all the cowboys came over 
from the bunk house to listen. 


doctor man was wiping the dishes for 
her mother. They did not hear the 
child’s light footsteps on the grass, and 
Molly saw the handsome doctor man 
bend over her mother and kiss her and 
heard him say: 

“How tired you look, dear. 
you rest this afternoon?” 

Like a frightened rabbit, Molly fled 
around the corner, across the back 
yard, and over the bridge into the gar- 
den, where she threw herself down in 
the long grass at the end of the row 
of raspberry bushes and burrowed her 
face among the cool blades. Her cheeks 
burned, and something hot and heavy 
hurt her chest. She felt just as she 
did when she and her mother had an 


Can’t 


engagement from which there was no 
escape with the willow twig behind the 
cupboard. 

With a little sigh of relief she re- 
alized that she had done nothing wrong 
and her muscles relaxed. Again she 
saw her mother’s face as she had looked 
up at the doctor man, and it was sweet 
and kind, as it was in the velvet album 
picture where Molly was a baby on her 
lap. Never in all her life had Molly 
seen her father kiss her mother or 
heard him call her “dear,” and never 
had she seen that little quivery look 
on her mother’s lips. Somehow she 
felt suddenly angry at her father with- 
out in the least knowing why. The re- 


belliousness that often rose against her 
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mother she had never felt toward him, 
for he had never rebuked or punished 
her, and ever since she had been able to 
walk she had followed him about his 
work, pestering him with questions, or 
had ridden with him about the hills 
and fields, perched like a cricket behind 
his saddle. 

It had been a huge joke to him and 
the men and a keen sorrow to her 
mother that Molly’s anxiously awaited 
“first words” were profanity; and very 
sincere profanity, too, accompanied by 
a stamp of one small foot when she 
had discovered that a vigorous Plym- 
outh Rock hen had demolished her bak- 
ing of mud pies. 

So had it been in all things. Molly 
had renounced her dolls and her 
mother’s fairy tales for the greater joy 
of peeking through the corral bars at 
the interesting world they inclosed. 
For a long time Esther had fought for 
her baby, but she had lost. Molly had 
grown into the life about her like a 
healthy little wild thing, thriving be- 
tween her mother’s stern care and 
watchfulness and her father’s loose in- 
dulgence. 

Now, as she lay in the long grass, 
her soap-bubble pipe forgotten, she 
wondered whether her father would 
care if the doctor man kissed her 
mother, and whether Uncle Eben would 
know what to do about it, and whether 
that was why Uncle Eben didn’t like 
the doctor. Then she heard voices and 
peered up over the grass. 

Halfway down the aisle of bushes 
the doctor man and her mother were 
picking berries, sitting on boxes oppo- 
site each other between the two rows 
of bushes. Molly saw that the doctor 
man’s face was very sober, like her 
father’s when he figured up the men’s 
wages. She sank back into her hiding 
place; fearful, yet almost hoping that 
he would kiss her mother again. Sen- 
timent was a thing unknown to her, 
and she felt a strange excitement and 
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fright. Gradually they moved their 
boxes closer, and Molly’s ears strained 
for the man’s low tones. 

“This life is killing you, Esther. You 
know it yourself. Why shouldn't it be 
right for you to leave it?” 

Molly drew a quick breath and grew 
rigid. His voice was very serious, and 
doctors always knew when people were 
going to die. 

“You can’t stand it, dear. Why, you 
do the work of three women, you little 
slender thing. Try not to worry about 
it’s being wrong. Now listen. I will 
give you the money to-night to go back 
to your mother and you can have your 
divorce in a year. The only question 
is Molly. I don’t suppose he will let 
you have her.” 

He leaned forward on his box, talk- 
ing earnestly, while her mother kept on 
picking the red berries, one after an- 
other, mechanically. Molly raised her- 
self on her stomach, scarcely breath- 
ing, her eyes like gray saucers, sur- 
prised and anxious. Finally her mother 
set the berry pail down, pushed her 
bonnet back so that it hung on her 
shoulders, and faced the doctor man, 
her damp hair curling in little ring- 
lets and her face pitiful as Molly had 
never seen it before. It was a beauti- 
ful face. Molly absolutely worshiped 
the beauty of it. 

“T should not want to take her,” said 
her mother in a flat, herd voice, and ~ 
Molly dropped like a wounded bird. 








we, 4 Weil, you see, I 
thought * began the doctor in a pe- 


culiar, hesitating voice, but her mother 
interrupted him. 

“T know what you think. You think 
the reason I let you come out here was 
because I was tired out with the hard 
work—and lonesome; that’s all. That 
I wasn’t game, as the boys say. And 
it was, partly. But that wasn’t all, 
Will.” Her hands lay quiet in her 
lap and her shoulders drooped like those 
of an utterly weary child. “And you 

















think I’m hard and unnatural not to 
want Molly,” she went on, unheeding 
his quick negative gesture. “But you 
don’t know—you don’t understand.” 

The little form in the grass lay very 
still and straight, not even mindful of 
the long, black bug exploring in and 
out between her fingers. There was 
no emotion in her mother’s voice, only 
a heavy dullness. 

“It was pretty hard for a girl of 
nineteen to come from the life I knew 
out to these great, lonesome hills, where 
| never saw a woman or had any one 
to talk to but just men—rough, coarse 
men. There was nothing but work, 
work all the time—and I had thought 
| was going to have such a wonderful 
life out here. 

“T used to lie awake nights, so tired 
I couldn't sleep, and hear the coyotes 
barking on all the hills and just nearly 
go mad to see some of the old faces 
and have some one to talk to. But I 
only kept on working and working, and 
Joe kept caring less and less for any- 
thing but money, and then—and then 
I knew Molly was coming.” 

Her voice faltered and fell still lower, 
taking on a little trace of tenderness 
that brought a wave of color across 
the man’s face and made Molly’s throat 
choke up as it always did when her 
mother spoke like that. 

“Oh, I know nobody in the world 
ever wanted anything so badly as I 
wanted her. I forgot the hard work 
and the lonesomeness—and everything 
but her. I thought about her every 
minute and I sang all the time. For 
it seemed I just had to have some one 
to be with me and to love. I prayed 
every night for a little girl because I 
knew a boy would soon go with his 
father. And then she came. Oh, Will, 
she was so sweet! And her hands were 
all dimpled and her eyes were so big 
and blue. But from the time she was 
four months old she wanted him.” 

An infinite pain crept into her voice 
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and tears rolled down over the-~ quiet 
face, falling upon her folded hands. 
Her eyes looked out beyond the man 
opposite her, whose face grew white 
as he listened. 

“She would reach up her hands to 
him and cry to go to him when he 
came in; and. he laughed at me because 
she wouldn’t come to me. And just as 
soon as she could walk, she cried to 
go out with the men. Oh, it seemed 
like I just couldn’t stand it! But it 
wasn’t any use trying to help it. I 
couldn't. .If she had been a boy, it 
wouldn't have been so hard, but it 
wasn’t right’’—her voice broke into hur- 
ried sobs—"it wasn’t right for him to 
take my baby girl.” 

When Molly’s quivering, bewildered 
little face again peered over the grasses, 
her mother was still staring in front 
of her with that queer, hurt look in 
her eyes, tears running over her cheeks; 
and the big doctor man was kneeling 
in front of her with his arms thrown 
up around her waist and he was say- 
ing: 

“There, there, little Esther ; dear little 
Esther! I understand; I understand, 
dear. I'll love you always, Esther. Be- 
cause we made a mistake once, we 
don’t need to live it out forever. It’s 
right for you to go. ‘There, there, 
dear !”’ 

Then her mother put her face down 
to the doctor man’s face, and Molly’s 
lips trembled excitedly. 

“I believe it is right,’ Molly heard 
her say slowly. “It wouldn’t be if 
Molly or Joe, either, wanted me. But 
they don’t. You know I've always loved 
you since I was a little girl, but I didn't 
think it was the kind of love I gave 
Joe. Oh, Will, I’ve tried so hard and 
nobody has cared how tired I was or 
how sick or how lonesome—and es 

But her voice choked with her sobs, 
and Molly could hear no more. When 
they left the garden, only two things 
were clear in Molly’s mind—that her 
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mother really did love her and wished 
that she would stay with her, and that 
her father didn’t love her mother as the 
doctor man did. And then she remem- 
bered that mother was going away— 
without her—and that she had said no- 
body cared about her; and Molly’s 
mind went back to her father, wonder- 
ing why he didn’t kiss her mother as 
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“But—but you don’t hardly ever kiss me, mother.” 


the doctor man did. Something told 
her that things were all very wrong, 
and she thought she would go tell Uncle 
Eben. And then her mind thought very 
hard for a long time until it got so 
tired that she fell sound asleep, hidden 
in the long grass. 

When she woke, the sun was send- 
ing level rays into her nook and the 




















poppies were lifting their heads again 
after the day’s heat. She heard her 
father calling her and tried to think 
what was the matter and where she was. 
Suddenly she remembered. 

“Here I am. I jest woke up,” she 
called. “Come find me.” 

The big man crossed the bridge into 
the garden and walked over to where 
she sat, sleepy and crumpled, waiting 
for him. The tears had left their stain 
and the grasses their fine criss-crosses 
on her face. 

“What's the matter, ducky? 
another row ?” 

He reached his hand down to her, 
but she did not offer to get up, so he 
sat down beside her and patted the little, 
tousled head—the nearest he ever came 
to a caress. 

“Papa, I want somethin’—jest awful 
bad,” she began bravely and stopped. 
His glance fell to the neglected bubble 
pipe in the grass. 

“Wouldn't your mother give you any 
soapsuds?” he asked, quickening to 
anger. “I'll see that you get some all 
right.” 

“No—no! ’Tain’t soapsuds I want. 
I want you to call her ‘dear.’ Oh, 
please, please do, papa!” She grasped 
his arm with both eager hands and 
swayed back and forth in a passion 
of pleading. 

“Well, what the devil’s gof into you 
now?” The big, rough man’s voice 
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was slow and bewildered as he stared 


down into the anxious eyes. 

“The man on the stagecoach said 
‘dear’ to his wife, an’ you don’t never 
say ‘dear’ to mother—nor kiss her, nor 
—nor be nice at all,” finished Molly in 
a weak, shamed little voice. Her 
father’s face was not encouraging. It 
grew red as it did when he was very 
angry at her mother or the horses, and 
Molly trembled inwardly. 

“Uncle Eben got me the pipe,” she 
said finally, with a crooked little grin, 
avoiding his eyes. “It’s nice, ain't it?” 
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Still her father was silent, with that 
very, very queer look on his face. 

“Don’t call her ‘dear’ if you don’t 
want to,” she whispered. 

Then he laughed loudly; a bit too 
loudly, had Molly but known it. But 
ridicule had always burned right into 
Molly’s very soul. She seemed almost 
to shrivel up, and long, choking sobs 
shook the limp shoulders. Her father 
stopped laughing as suddenly as he had 
begun and put his arm around her. 

“Well, well, ducky! Poor little kid, 
never mind!” 

“T guess I’m goin’ to be awful sick,” 
apologized Molly, and her father, gaz- 
ing down ateher with puzzled eyes, 
thought the same thing. He bent over 
her with unusual tenderness, 

“T'll call her ‘dear’ if it’ll do you any 
good,” he whispered, ashamed to speak 
the words alcud. ‘Come on to supper 
now. Your mother’s rung two or three 
times.” 

After supper Molly revived like the 
poppies at the close of a hot day. She 
followed her father about, as anxiously 
watchful as a hungry kitten, when some 
chore called him into the kitchen where 
her mother was doing dishes; but the 
“dear” did not come. However, Molly 
waited faithfully, even neglecting, her 
accustomed visit to Uncle Eben. 

Her mother had just put away the 
last dish when Joe came in with two 
brimming buckets of milk, Molly fol- 
lowing close at his heels. 

“You look tired—dear,” he said con- 
sciously as she reached out for the 
buckets. 

Molly drew a deep, excited breath 
and peered eagerly into her mother’s 
face, but the look that the doctor man’s 
“dear” had brought was no. there. In- 
stead, a swift flash of keen surprise 
crossed her features, followed by a 
wave of red. 

“Why, I—I am tired,” she stam- 
mered, “but I am every night for that 
matter,’ she concluded, quickly return- 
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ing to her usual manner; and she went 
down cellar with the milk. 

Joe had turned hastily to wash his 
hands at the sink, and Molly slipped 
disappointedly through the door and up 
to Uncle Eben’s. But her visit that 
night was brief. As soon as she had 
finished her neglected “slicking up,”’ she 
started slowly down the road again, 
singing in her shrill little voice: 

“My kitty has went from her basket, 
My kitty has went up a tree.” 


Her father and mother were sitting 
on the step of the side porch. 

“Why, who you waitin’ for?” Molly 
asked, coming up to them with her 
hands behind her back in a vain en- 
deavor to tie her ever untied apron 
strings. 

“No one,” answered her mother. “I 
was trying to get your father to let you 
ride old Prince and start to school, but 
he thinks he needs Prince. Would you 
like to go?” 

“Kinda. But Uncle Eben’ll teach 
school to me. I can spell ‘cat.. He 
telled me lots about God to-night. He 
says God makes everything in the whole 
world come out right after a while. 
So I ’spect I'll find my kitty some day 
—but mebby she’ll be an old cat then.” 

Her mother reached out to tie the 
strings, and backed the little figure 
round, smiling at her woeful philosophy. 
When she was released, Molly went 
over to her father and whispered: 

“Do it again, papa—please.”’ 

“Oh, run along, ducky,” he said with 
an aggravated shove. 

“She should be in school,” again said 
the woman, unnoticing. “I wonder 
what you’d do with Molly, Joe, if I 
should—well, if I should cie 2?” 

“I’m not figuring on your dying just 
yet,” he answered carelessly, “but I'd 
take care of Molly all right. I suppose 
I'd hire a woman to stay here.” 

“Be a good time to,” said her mother, 
“when I’m dead.” To her evident sur- 


prise Joe made no retort, continuing his 
placid smoking. 

“M-other—dear,” said Molly, “is it 
true you're goin’ to die?” 

Her father straightened at the fright- 
ened seriousness of the child’s words, 


‘and her mother because Molly had 


never called her “dear” before in her 
life. 

“Why, no, Molly; we were just sup- 
posing,” she said gently. 

“Cause I’d be awful lonesome if you 
was to die or go away. Do you think 
you'd love me, mother, if I was pretty ?” 

“Why, Molly!’ exclaimed her 
mother. “Why, I do love you! Did 
Uncle Eben say I didn’t ?” 

“Nope. He allus tells me you do. 
I wisht I was pretty—but I ain't.” 

Her father smoked on, puff after 
puff, but his head was turned the other 
way; and at the pitiful longing in the 
child’s voice, the mother reached over 
and took her on her lap, drawing her 
head back against her shoulder. 

“We are always pretty to people who 
love us,” she said softly, “and mothers 
always love their little girls.” 

“But—but you don’t hardly ever kiss 
me, mother.” 

Her mother’s head dropped quickly, 
and a deep red came to her cheeks. 

“Why, honey! Why, honey!” she 
whispered brokenly. 

Silently they sat there until the stars 
grew clear and bright out from the 
twilight and then fainter again in the 
early moonlight. : 

Finally the man rose and stretched 
himself to go in, knocking the ashes 
from his cold pipe. He put an awk- 
ward, but none the less gentle, hand 
on his wife’s head. 

“T guess we're both working too hard 
—dear,” he said slowly. “We'll send 
to-morrow for a woman to help you.” 

And Uncle Eben never knew why he 
was saved the trouble of oiling his 
rusty old rifle. 





ILLUSTRATED 


NCE upon a time, as the fairy 
stories say, there was a discon- 
tented princess. She was a prin- 

cess by right of having been born an 
American, which every impassioned 
Fourth of July orator will declare an 
unquestionable right. And she was dis- 
contented, like the princesses of the 
fairy tales, because the right prince had 
not come to woo—or, rather, because 
he had not stayed to woo. He had 
come, and he had dangled around quite 
charmingly for a while, and then he 
had ridden away to the stone tower of 
another princess, which is a not infre- 
quent princely habit, and the heroine of 
this narrative had been left lamenting. 
She had thought that all her grief and 
all her doldrums came from a some- 
what fractured heart, but, as a matter 
of fact, she was discontented because 
she had not enough to do. 

The stone tower in which she dwelt 
was in upper New York, and, although 
the prince had once fervently assured 
her that he could distinguish between 
the light shining from her window and 
all the others in the great city and in 
the sky, her tower bore every outward 
resemblance to the thousands of other 
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apartment houses surrounding it on all 
sides. It was inhabited largely by the 
class of women, youngish and middle- 
aged, who would be classified in any 
tabulated report of the female popula- 
tion of New York as “single, employed, 
salary over six hundred.” It was near 
Columbia University, with its nest of 
subsidiary schools, and there were many 
teachers in the big hive—teachers of 
dancing and singing and piano, of voice 
placing and mathematics and German 
and physical culture. There were sec- 
retaries to presidents and to principals ; 
there were researchers; there was a 
budding author or two; there was a 
professional shopper and a leader of 
foreign tours; and there was an inte- 
rior decorator. There was a salaried 
officer of the Y. W. C. A., and a social 
secretary to a great dame who followed 
society and suffrage for diversion. It 
was a very busy hive, indeed, and there 
were few in it who did not each morn- 
ing don walking boots, a tailored ‘suit, 
dogskin gloves, and an expression of 
mingled weariness and efficiency, and 
set forth to meet the world in the proud, 
modern character of self-supporting 
woman. And of these very few, the 
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Set forth to meet the world in the proud, modern 
character of self-supporting woman. 


discontented princess of the broken love 
affair was one. She lived in this center 
of feminine industry because she was 
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keeping house for her sister, who 
had graduated from being secretary 
to a school principal into the more 
lucrative job of being secretary toa 
Wall Street magnate, and who was 
a very imposing woman indeed. 
Now, although the secretary to 
the Wall Street potentate had 
doubtless heard for many years— 
and had possibly even preached— 
the doctrine that a wife, the stay- 
at-home member of a domestic part- 
nership, the disburser of funds col- 
lected by the other member, is a 
laborer worthy of her hire, it had 
not occurred to her to apply this 
excellent principle to her relation 
with her sister. That young wom- 
an, therefore, kept house without 
wages, and had for spending 
money only a minute income from 
her share of her dead parents’ es- 
tate, which may have been an addi- 
tional reason why she regretted the 
fugitive prince. 
So there she was, lacking  suffi- 
cient occupation adequately to em- 
ploy her time and her faculties, lacking 
sufficient money to make a pleasure of 
spending, and suffering from a severe 












































case of shattered illusions. Altogether, 

: she was in a bad way for an American 
princess. And the other women in the 
big hive who knew her used to say to 
one another and to her sister, the effi- 
cient secretary, that it was a thousand 
pities Jane hadn’t ever discovered “an 
avenue of self-expression.” That, they 
were all sure, was what she chiefly 
needed. And, according to their lights, 
they suggested avenues to her—this one 
the study of birds in Central Park and 
Riverside; that one the new school of 
pragmatic philosophy; the next the 
Spanish language; and a fourth, settle- 
ment work in her spare hours. To all 
of which well-meant suggestions she 
turned a disdainful and sulky shoulder. 
The only avenue of self-expression that 
she wanted, so she thought, was keep- 
ing a delightful house for the runaway 
prince. 

A good many of the other inhabitants 
of the hive were in the habit of drifting 
in the evenings up to the “home” that 
Jane kept for her sister. They said 
frankly that it was pleasanter there than 
in their own quarters, and they ex- 
pressed longings for sisters of domestic 
tastes sufficiently self-abnegating to 
come and keep house for them. 

“Tt’s a curious thing,” grumbled the 
Y. W. C. A. worker, “that money can- 
not hire a servant who will keep the 
lamps either filled or cleaned. Good- 
ness knows, I pay my big Mandy 
enough to insure me comfort in my tiny 
quarters! But do I get it? I do not! 
Mandy is all right as a cook and laun- 
dress; nobody has shirt waists better 
done up than mine, and I'll back my 
beaten biscuits against anything that the 
Ritz can offer at tea time. But as for 
lamps—mine are always going out! I 
hate electricity, and am always hoping 
to get Mandy trained to take proper 
care of the lamps. But not at all. An 
odoriferous gloom begins to descend 
when I am entertaining fastidious, not- 
very-intimate callers—the lamp, not 
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having been filled, is going out! Or a 
sort of ghostly light—darkness, rather 
—falls across the dinner table when 
guests of the most-to-be-impressed sort 
are dining—Mandy has, of course, for- 
gotten to fill the candle lamps. And 
my brass is always dingy, and my table 
silver frequently so. And I always for- 
get to have the fern dish filled until 
some eagle-eyed critic is seated oppo- 
site it and is scanning its miserable, 
dry, yellow wisps of leaves projecting 
from its rock-hard bed. Now, up here, 
you're always comfortable!” 

Jane, who was looking sadly out at 
the night sky visible above Morningside 
Park, sighed at her own miserable 
thoughts, oblivious to all implied flat- 
tery, while her sister said politely that, 
of course, things would be as bad in her 
apartment as in any other but for Jane. 


Another time it was the gymnastic 


teacher, stretched at full length upon 
the comfortable couch, who unburdened 
her soul of its minor griefs. She was 
looking at the row of plants growing 
thriftily in the south window. 

“You know I love growing things,” 
she complained. “And when I saw how 
sweet your sitting-room window looked 
one day last month, with nasturtiums 
and mignonette, I hastened to the car- 
penter’s and ordered a window box, at 
vast expense, and then to the florist’s, 
where I had it filled. But scarcely a 
leaf remains to tell the tale. My first 
appointment, every morning, is for 
eight-forty-five, and, of course, I 
haven’t time to attend to the flowers 
before I leave home. And I’m always 
dog tired when I come in, and I always 
flop; so the window box never gets 
any care. I give Delia instructions un- 
til I am black in the face, but that is all 
the good it does. She remembers those 
instructions just one day—and that day 
she deluges the box with water and 
spills it over onto the rug, and forces 
the janitor to send up word that I am 
ruining the ceiling of the people below. 
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And then she forgets it again. It seems 
a pity, doesn’t it, that in this age of 
feminine opportunity and independence, 
a woman who earns eighteen hundred 
dollars a year can’t gratify an innocent 
desire for a window box?” 

The secretary to the magnate agreed 
that it did seem a -pity, but she agreed 
in the totally indifferent manner of a 
woman who had no trouble at all with 
her window box. And Jane was mood- 
ily playing a sad-sounding song on the 
piano. 

One night the mistress of the apart- 
ment disregarded Jane’s gloom suffi- 
ciently to insist upon having a supper 
party. And to the supper party came 
the doctor with offices on the first floor 
and living quarters above them. The 
doctor looked with envy at the secre- 
tary’s doilies and centerpiece. 

“Where did you get them?” she asked 
when opportunity offered for intimate 
conversation. “I have the worst-look- 
ing lot of table linen! But I never have 
time to do any real looking before I 
buy, and I suppose that’s the reason. 
Were those very expensive?” 

“Jane bought them,” replied the sec- 
retary easily. “I don’t know just what 
they did cost. Jane keeps the house- 
keeping books. She loves to shop, and 
she’s a real bargain finder.” 

Jane was employed at the moment in 
discouraging a young man by telling 
him that she didn’t care for the theater 
or for music, that she hadn’t read any 
of the new books, and that she never 
went to football games—a list of nega- 
tives that was reducing the young man 
to a miserable and unusual state of ut- 
ter silence. But the doctor was a di- 
rect person, and she broke in upon the 
discourse, to the delight of the young 
man and the relief of Jane. 

“Jane,” she demanded, “forgive me 
for interrupting, but I want to know 
where you got those charming doilies 
and that centerpiece, and if they were 
very expensive.” 
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“T got them in the Syrian quarter, 


, 


replied Jane sat- 
And _ she 


and they were cheap,’ 
isfactorily and promptly. 
named the price. 

“Jane,” said the doctor briskly, “the 
next time you are down there will you 
get me some?” 

“Of course,” replied Jane, brighten- 
ing. It was one of the minor griefs of 
her existence that she had so few op- 
portunities of spending money, and so 
little money to spend. The doctor was 
going on to complain of her lot as a 
housekeeper—of her inability to attend 
sales, of her difficulties in even learning 
what she most needed, owing to the 
mental peculiarities of her servant. Jane 
listened. Suddenly she had an idea. 

“See here,” she said, with an anima- 
tion that had been lacking in her man- 
ner ever since the day when the prince 
had sought the other stone tower, “why 
don’t you let me go down and go 
through your linen closet es 

“It’s a discarded bookcase,” interpo- 
lated the doctor. ‘Fancy a real linen 
closet in a modern apartment!” 
and make a list of what you 
need,” Jane went on, ‘and submit it to 
you, and then proceed to fill. it for you 
according to your instructions and my 
best judgment ?” 

“What a perfectly splendid idea!” 
exclaimed the grateful woman of many 
patients and scanty leisure. ‘You know 
the sort of thing I like, the sort of way 
I live, and the sort of entertaining I 
do. How much will you charge ?” 

“Charge? Nothing! I'll be glad to 
do it. I have more heavy-hanging time 
on my hands than any other person you 
have ever seen. It'll be a pleasure to 
me.” 4 

“No, you don’t!” said the doctor 
firmly. “If you help to outfit me, you 
get paid for it! How about ten per 
cent of what you spend ?” 

“Too much!” insisted Jane. ‘Yes, 
even if I buy you bargains and search 

















out-of-the-way places 
for your things! All 
right—five, then!” _ 

And that was the 
beginning of Jane’s 
discovery of her ave- 
nue of expression. 
When the doctor 
gleefully confided to 
the. E,W Se 
worker that Jane had 
undertaken the care 
of her little linen 
closet, the Y. W. C. 
A. worker . said 
gloomily that she 
wished Jane would 
take care of her 
lamps for her. 

“Why don’t you 
ask her to?” sug- 
gested the practical 
doctor. 

“Upon my word, I 
will!” cried the Y. W. 
C. A. worker—and 
she did. Jane found 
difficulty in setting a 
price upon that daily 
task, but when she 
had succeeded she had another idea. It 
was such a pleasant one that she for- 
got, for thirty consecutive minutes, that 
she was the sad bearer of a broken 
heart. 

“Why shouldn’t I be a codperative 
housemaid?” Jane demanded of herself 
and the circumambient air. Neither she 
nor the air supplied a reason. “I'll 
try it!” cried Jane. 

Whereupon she called a meeting of 
six of the disgruntled wage-earning 
women whom she knew best, and she 
addressed them, with some trepidation, 
to the following effect: 

“You all earn fairly good salaries, 
but you would all be silly to try to live 
on a more elaborate scale than you are 
living now. Not one of you needs a 


housemaid in addition to a cook, and. 
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“Why don’t you take me on as a cooperative housemaid ?” 


all of you have been hoping to find the 
perfect cook who would do the work 
of your little establishments as you 
want it done. But that sort of ‘general’ 
doesn’t exist any longer, at any rate 
not in New York. A well-kept, smooth- 
ly-running establishment—even a small 
one like these of ours—demands per- 
sonal labor on the part of the mistress 
as well as on the part of the cook. But 
all of you are laboring at other things, 
and it would be silly, not to say sui- 
cidal, for you to decrease your efforts 
at your jobs in order to make time 
for dusting. But here I'am, a per- 
fectly good housekeeper and house- 
maid, with nothing to do for about six 
out of every eight working hours. Why 
don’t you six householders take me on 
as a cooperative housemaid ?” 
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She paused and looked at them, 
breathlessly excited. They stared at her 
unbelievingly, but only for a second. 
Then one of them arose and threw en- 
thusiastic arms about her neck. 

“Jane!” she cried, in the voice of one 
who has found salvation. “Jane!” The 
other five tried to follow suit, but Jane 
kept them at bay. 

“Be quiet!” she cried. “Listen— 
please listen a minute more. I won’t do 
any buying or choosing of provisions 
—though, by the way, I think it is an 
asinine thing for a whole, big apart- 
ment house like this not to employ a 
buying agent and get the advantages of 
large-sized purchases—and I won't 
have anything to do with ordering 
meals. But I'll see that your lamps are 
decently cared for, your metals pol- 
ished, your flowers watered, your linen 
closets adequately filled. I'll see that 
your curtains are washed when they 
ought to be washed, and that the fires 
of such of you as have fireplaces are 
laid, ready for lighting, each day. When 
you are going to have company, I'll at- 
tend to flowers and bonbons and fa- 
vors for you. When you’re going to 
give card parties, I’ll see that you have 
cards and scores and pencils. Ill see 
that your dressing tables are picked up 
after you have all torn off to work in 
the morning, and that your sitting-room 
tables aren’t forever cumbered with the 
magazines of the month or the year 
before last. In short, I'll be to the six 
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of you a sort of substitute lady of the 
house, and I won’t interfere with your 
Mandys and your Delias and your reg- 
ular stand-bys. And I'll be it for. x 

“Anything to the half of my king- 
dom!” cried the gymnastic teacher. 

“For a-dollar and a half each, a 
week,” announced Jane firmly. “I 
don’t know yet whether that is too 
much or too little—I’ll let you know 
at the end of the first month—if you 
engage me. And I’m going to charge 
you”—she turned to her dazed sister— 
“more, for I do your marketing and or- 
dering, as well as your housemaiding. 
Have I any takers?” 

She had six in one breath. 

And, moreover, the seed she had 
sown as to the advantages to-be derived 
from communal buying and from the 
employment of a purchasing agent fell 
upon good ground, and the wife of one 
of the few men in the building became 
the apartment marketer. And the time 
of Jane was occupied, and her frac- 
tured heart grew whole again, and her 
pocketbook was agreeably fattened. 
And whenever she threatens to open 
an agency for housemaids-by-the-hour, 
the united apartment house raises her 
salary slightly, and humbly beseeches 
her to withhold yet a little longer from 
that larger enterprise. And no one 
ever suggests to her nowadays that she 
adopt bird study or reform work as‘a 





‘means of self-expression. 





An Unexpected Guest 


A MAN from Indianapolis was in London last year, ana one day he saw many 
well-dressed people going through the iron gates of what he supposed was a 


public park opposite his boarding house. 
sat on the seats, and enjoyed the music. 


Accordingly, he joined the procession, 
A young lady came and gave him a 


cup of tea, and he had a good time generally. The next day at the table some one 
asked what was going on across the way the day before. 


“Mrs. Humphry Ward gave a large garden party,” said the landlady. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


B Bete ease was well aware 
that he ought not to buy another 
machine. His course, to date, 
with cars had been about that of other 
motorists who contentedly start in low 
and work up. Beginning modestly with 
a secondhand little sixteen, he had ad- 
vanced to a twenty, and thence to a 
thirty, which, to him, had seemed a 
real scoring car at last. 

As a matter of fact, the flexible, 
fairly powerful thirty had answered all 
his wants. It had carried him and his 
family and their friends everywhere, 
up hill and down dale. But now he 
could see only a forty—a new forty. 

Mrs. Throckway was much opposed 
to getting the forty or any other car. 
He tried to make her understand. 

“Yes—and after the forty you'll 
want a fifty, and then a sixty,” she 
rebuked. . 

“No, the forty’ll be enough,” he 
argued. “That gives us a reserve of 
ten more horse power than we've got 
now. The additional weight isn’t suff- 
cient to counterbalance the difference. 
I can go up any hill on the high; al- 
most any, that is.” 





Author of “The Success Line,” “The Better Baby,” etc. 
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MAYO BUNKER 


“But we go up on the high now, 
don’t we? Or you can use the inter- 
mediate. Why do we need to go up 
every hill on the high?” 

“You don’t understand, dear.” He 
endeavored to be patient. “It’s a 
nuisance to change gears. Wears ’em 
out; racks the car; heats the engine— 
er—and nobody likes to be passed, on 
a hill. That’s humiliating.” 

“IT don’t care a bit,” retorted his 
wife. ‘‘We’re out to take a ride, and 
what other people do doesn’t matter.” 

“Well, a forty’s just the right thing,” 
he continued hastily. She did not drive 
much, and it is only the driver who 
can appreciate the subtle sense of power 
before the throttle. “It’s not a regular 
locomotive like one of those big sixties, 
but it has the stuff’—he was lapsing 
into the vernacular of the agent at the 
garage—‘‘to pull out of bad places with 
and to cover the ground. It can run 
rings around a thirty.” 

“T thought you had our machine all 
fixed up so it could run rings around 
other thirties. What are all those ap- 
pliances we’ve been spending our money 
on?” she suggested, catching him short. 
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Mr. Throckway blushed. He was 
conscious of his gas saver and his latest 
carburetor and his special spark plugs 
and. his oversize tires and all that com- 
pany of “extras” by which he had aimed 


.to increase the efficiency of the thirty. 


” 


“T can put those He was go- 
ing to say ‘“‘on the forty,” but he caught 
himself in time and concluded, “I can 
put those in with the machine, when 
I sell it. Besides, the forty’s equipped 
with about everything. It’s better than 
our thirty ever was or ever can be.” 

And so it was. The new forty was 
electric-lighted; the thirty was gas- 
lighted. The new forty was left drive; 
the thirty was right drive. The new 
forty’s door swung one way; the old 
thirty’s swung the other. And the new 
forty had the “stuff.” 

Mrs. Throckway still made resistance, 
and the argument was continued be- 
yond the limits of this story. We might 
as well arrive at the end of the dis- 
cussion and say that of course Mr. 
Throckway bought the car. Anybody 
who knows him or knows other hus- 
bands would know this. 

The new forty was a beauty—as new 
cars always are; but Mrs. Throckway 
did not enthuse even when her husband 
and the local agent gallantly swerved 
in to the curb before the door and she 
took her initial ride. She loved the 
old thirty—and she had an idea, of 
correct proportions, that the new forty 
represented to her several dresses which 
had just begun to take on a tangible 
form. 

The new car, being upon a design 
considerably different from the old and 
familiar thirty, came a little awkward 
at first to Mr. Throckway, and, while 
he was mastering it, his wife let him 
do the driving alone. Naturally he 
was eager to trundle it down to the 
club and exhibit it there. So this he 
did at his earliest opportunity—one 
evening after dinner, when he had had 
the car only a few days. 





‘was doing most of the talking, and do- 











Mrs. Throckway declined his invita- 
tion for a ride. The sight of the 
smartly glittering machine, standing 
there in place of the faithful old thirty 
that had given such good service—like 
a family horse—offended her. She was 
certain that she never should care for 
it. It was an extravagance. How- 
ever, a thought occurred to her. 

“You aren’t going to leave it out in 
the street, are you?” she asked. 

“Why, yes, of course. Where else 
could I leave it?” demanded her hus- 
band. 

“But at night, dear!’ And downtown, 
when so many machines are being 
stolen! And you haven’t got it insured, 
have you?” 

“Not yet, against theft. If I carried 
insurance against everything, I’d have 
such a load I couldn’t pull up hill on 
the low.” He climbed in. 

“Then I really think you oughtn’t 
to leave it out by the curb very long. 
You know that machines are being 
stolen every night. There’s a regular 
epidemic just now.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” he flung back, as he 
threw in the gear and started off. “I'll 
chance it down in front of the club.” 

The club was being thinly patronized 
when Throckway arrived. There were 
only three or four other cars against 
the curb. He carefully left his on the 
outskirts. In the clubrooms was as yet 
but a smattering of members, none of 
whom he knew. But the reading table 
had been enriched with a fresh supply 
of automobile literature, and he picked 
up his favorite organ. 

Even while immersed deeply in an 
article exploiting the merits of a trans- 
former—as it was called—that happily 
utilized the explosive possibilities of 
sawdust, vice gasoline or kerosene, he 
became aware of an interesting con- 
versation at the far side of the room. 
A thin, hatchet-faced, albeit fiery man 




















ing it in a loud, emphatic tone, punctu- 
ated by violent gestures. 

“T tell you,” he was saying, “there's 
not a garage in the city to be trusted. 
Not one! I know ’em—I know ’em 
all. When one plays me a trick, I 
move on to the next, and it’s just as 
bad. So I go the rounds. Use your 
car? Why, of course they use it. 
Found a bottle of whisky in mine the 
other morning; not sy brand, either. 
But nobody knew how it came there. 
Found a pair of woman’s black lisle 
gloves. But nobody knew how they 
care there. I’m always finding things 
—tuysterious things, materialized ap- 
parently out of nothing. Bah! But I 
notice that gasoline and oil don’t ma- 
terialize out of nothing. Not much. 
The monthly bill shows somebody 
knows they're there, all right.” 

“T suppose you have to expect such 
doings when you put your car into the 
keeping of a public garage,” remarked 
one of the little party. ‘The irrespon- 
sible employees get hold of it.” 

“But if I only had the service! The 
service!” stormed the thin, irascible 
man. “If I only got what I’m entitled 
to. But what do I get? Damme, oil 
dry, gas tank empty, brakes loose— 
and when I want the car or want it 
sent for, I wait until some boy happens 
to be of an accommodating disposition. 
For instance I’ve left my car out in 
front now. I telephoned half an hour 
ago, before I arrived, for a boy to come 
up from the garage and get the car 
here and take it down under cover. 
It’s a new car, and I don’t want it 
standing out exposed to the dust and 
the damp and to thieves. Well, it’s 
there yet. I just looked out and saw 
it. It’s there yet, by George! And 
they said they’d ‘be right up’! Huh! 
That’s service for you! That’s aver- 
age service. If the car goes in an 
hour, I'll call the service better than 
average. But if it doesn’t go pretty 
soon, I'll take it myself, and I won't 
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take it to the same garage, not by a long 
shot! [ll simply move on.” 

The little group murmured sympa- 
thetically. 

“And if it’s stolen, as it’s liable to 
be, some time while I’m waiting for 
those lazy rascals to get it, I'll make 
‘em pay for it. You bet I will. It’s 
their risk, and I’ve told ’em so.” 

“The police ought to round some 
of those thieves up with a short turn,” 
vouchsafed another man. “This joy 
riding in other folks’ machines is getting 
altogether too easy. Reckless boys are 
doing most of it, but that makes no 
difference.” 

“Yes; they take the first car they 
come to and run it until out of gas 
and then they ditch it,’ volunteered 
somebody else. 

The fiery thin man broke forth again. 

“Boys!” he snorted. “It looks to 
me as if there was a regular under- 
ground system in operation. In my 
opinion there’s a method; there’s a 
smooth gang behind this wholesale car 
lifting; half a dozen are unaccounted 
for, I tell you. They’ve simply been 
passed on through the country; num- 
bers altered, color changed, and all that. 
Then the car’s sold. Boys? Bah! But 
I’m one man who won’t stand for it; 
not a minute. I’ll have no tricks played 
on me. No, by George! I pity the 
man who lays hand on any car of 
mine. I'll send him to the pen. Yes, 
sir; I’ll hunt him down and send him 
to the pen if it takes the rest of my 
life to do it.” 

The group leisurely dissolved. 
Throckway continued to read and to 
wait for acquaintances. He was yet 
a stranger in the club—having only re- 
cently joined, for business reasons—and 
knew few of the members. The fiery 
thin man continued to stalk about and 
mutter wrathfully, frequently looking 
at his watch. Finally he, too, settled 
down, but in a spasmodic manner. 
Throckway grew uneasy about his 
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comparing them 
with his late ac- 
quisition. Several 
had come up since 
his arrival, but 
none surpassed in 
appearance his 
forty. It certain- 
ly was a smart car. 

He opened the 
‘door and grandly 
climbed in. 

With his old 
thirty, the work of 
slipping away 
would have been 
easy; he was so 
used to the gears 
and the clutch and 
the throttle and 
the brakes. The 
forty, being new, 
operated a little 
hard and contrary, 
and required cau- 
tious manipula- 
tion. He must 
consider. He tried 
the electric starter. 





Moyo 


| Honea... 
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The new forty was a beauty—as new cars always are; but Mrs. 
Throckway did not enthuse even when her husband and the 
local agent gallantly swerved in to the curh before 

the door and she took her initial ride. tor whirred rau- 


own car, and occasionally peered out 
of the window. Thieves were on his 
mind. His car seemed to be still there, 
at the curb; and after a bit he decided 
that he had better get into it and go. 

He carelessly sauntered out, as be- 
fitted the owner of such a fine machine, 
and emerged to assume charge again 
of his smart forty. 

Dusk had descended. He was the 
only person at the curb, and he paused 
just a moment to stroll along the line 
of other machines, inspecting them and 








At first touch it 
failed, and _ he 
tried again. This 
time it successful- 
ly turned the en- 
gine, and the mo- 


cously until he 
hastily closed the throttle a mite more. 
Now he must glance aside, to figure his 
leeway, throw out the clutch, and throw 
in the reverse. By force of habit he 
set the lever into the low—for the low 
on the new car was the reverse on the 
old car; the notches being opposed to 
those on the thirty, which was not cen- 
ter control. 
He quickly rectified his error and 
felt a little rattled in his calculations. 
However, she started slowly, and he 
narrowly missed stalling. |Pshaw! 











Only prompt work with his clutch, eas- 
ing the engine, saved him. Try again; 
and look out for the fenders, which 
were wider than those on the old thirty. 
Intent upon his task and anxious to 
make a smooth get-away, he was in- 
terrupted by a loud shout from the 
doorway of the club. The fiery thin 
man it was, who now came boiling out, 
still shouting, scampered agilely across 
the walk, and actually grabbed hold of 
the front wheel. 

Astonished, Throckway let up on the 
throttle, pressed the foot brake, and, 
omitting to put his gear into neutral, 
killed his engine. The car stopped. 
The thin man seemed to think that he 
had done this by grabbing the wheel. 

‘‘A-a-a-ah, didn’t make it, didn’t quite 
make it, did you, my foxy gent?” he 
panted, hanging hard. ‘Thought you’d 
sneak it out, did you? Sit where you 
are—sit right where you are. Stir a 
finger, by Jove, and I'll bore a hole 
through you! You miserable car thief!” 

Throckway gasped, bewildered by the 
ferociousness of the attack. He was 
conscious that the loud, excited tones 
had drawn faces to the club windows, 
and he proceeded to defend L.imself. 

*You’ve made a mistake, sir,” he an- 
swered calmly. “Kindly let go of that 
wheel. Whose car do- you think this 
ise 

‘Whose car do I think this is!” The 
fiery thin man was incensed afresh. “I 
don’t think; I know. There’s no use 
in your trying that bluff, my shifty fel- 
low. Sit right where you are. You're 
caught; yes, and neatly caught. I’ve 
been watching this car. And I’ve had 
my eyes on you while you looked it 
over. See?” 

“But, great Scott, man! It happens 
to be my car,” expostulated Throck- 
way, growing angry himself. 

The fiery thin man fairly exploded. 

“Not yet!” he cried. “Not quite yet! 
I should say not! You bungled it as 
if it were your own car, didn’t you? 
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I saw you bungle it. I heard you bungle 
it. You sit where you are. Don’t you 
move! Don’t you try to skip! I know 
you. You can’t get away.” 

Other club members were issuing 
from the door; passers-by were halting ; 
the controversy was being heralded far 
and wide. 

“What’s the matter ?” 

“Caught him in the act!” announced 
the thin man, who was still grasping 
the wheel. “Look at him, all of you! 
Here’s your car thief—ringleader of 
the gang. I'll send him to the pen if 
it takes a leg.” 

Essaying a dignified mien, Throck- 
way gazed around, seeking some famil- 
jar face. 

“This man accuses me of attempt- 
ing to steal his car when “it happens 
to be my car. I left the club only a 
few moments ago. The car has been 
standing here ever since I arrived from 
my house. I can very easily prove by 
anybody who knows me, or by the local 
agent, that it is my car, bought and 
paid for.” 


“A new forty Goodspeed, eh?’ com- 
mented voices. 
“Certainly,” agreed Throckway. 


“What this man’s car is, I don’t know 
and don’t care.” 

“You don’t, don’t you?” retorted the 
thin man furiously. “That’s evident. 
Somebody call a policeman. That’s 
what I want—a policeman.” | 

“By all means,” rapped Throckway. 
“You can safely let go of the wheel. 
Don’t waste your strength. You'll need 
it.” 

“Yes, I can safely let go,’ panted 
the thin man sarcastically. “You need 
more experience with this brand of car 
before you stand much show of trotting 
off with it. He threw in the wrong 
gear right at the start,” he explained 
to the audience. “That gave me time 
to catch him.” 

“Tt’s your car, is it?’ queried another 
man of Throckway. 
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“Absolutely.” 

“Registered ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Nonsense!” blurted the thin man. 
“Oh That’s right. There’s the 
license plate. There’s the license plate 
and number on the dash, gentlemen. 
Registered to my name, too. I suppose 
he’ll claim my name next.” 

“Then the matter is easily settled,” 
pursued the other man. “That is your 
number, is it, Mr. Moore?’ And he 
glanced at the figures on the radiator. 

“Wait! Make him tell his while he 
sits there,” demanded the thin man who 
was Mr. Moore. “I'll bet you he can’t 
tell, offhand, even with the plate in 





-front of him.” 


Everybody looked at Throckway, 
who flushed. 

“My number, as I recall it, is one 
hundred, ten thousand, five, sixty- 
seven.” 

The audience murmured. 
man chortled gleefully. 

“Missed it! A-a-a-ah, you missed 
it! Took a three for a five, didn’t you! 
Hooked yourself! Whose car is this 
now?” 

“The number on this car seems to 
be one hundred, ten thousand, three, 
sixty-seven,” remarked the man who 
had been conducting the examination. 

Throckway peered closer at the li- 
cense plate on the dash. Sure enough; 
three, sixty-seven it was. And -his car 
was—he felt certain that it was—five, 
sixty-seven! He could not understand. 


The thin 


A sensation of great discomfort chilled . 


him, and he groped vaguely for a loop- 
hole. 

“Possibly this is not my car then,” 
he stammered. ‘“J—er—I thought it 
was. Here is my card. Will some- 
body kindly take my card? I assure 
you all that I own a Goodspeed—a new 
Goodspeed forty. My name is Throck- 
way. The facts about me can soon be 
determined. - I am a member of the 
club. I have just come out of there 





and assumed this was my car. If I 
have made a mistake, I apologize—and 
I also shall require an apology for be- 
ing called a thief.” 

The thin man snorted. He declined 
to look at the card, which some one 
attempted to pass to him. 

“Your car! Why did you bungle 
it, then? Can’t you drive your own 
car? Bah!” 

“It’s a new car, I tell you,” retorted 
Throckway. “I’m not used to it yet. 
The gear shift is different from my 
old one. Is there any one here who 
knows me?” he appealed. “Bring out 
the steward or the clerk at the desk. 
Telephone to my house and ask what 
my car is. Look up my number. I 
gave it as correctly as I could from 
memory.” 

“But where is your car?” invited the 
spokesman. “I rather recognize your 
face—must have seen you in the club 
—and if you'll produce the car, every- 
thing will be all right. You see,” he 
added courteously, “we must satisfy 
Mr. Moore.” 

“Certainly,” ‘granted Throckway. 
“My car is along the curb here some- 
where. Another Goodspeed forty, iden- 
tical with this.” 

He would have stepped out, but the 
fiery thin man, unmollified, checked 
him. 

“Sit exactly where you are,” bade the 
thin man. ‘“That’s the place for you, 
the very safest place. By George, I'll 
have no tricks! This is a serious mat- 
ter.” 

“You'll find it so, sir,” declared 
Throckway. “Very well, let these gen- 
tlemen look for my car, and after that 
I'll settle with you.” 

He waited, returning glare for glare. 
Presently he was appalled by the cho- 
rus that arose. 

“There’s no other Goodspeed car 
here.”’ 

Why! He could not believe. De- 
spite the thin man’s injunctions, he 

















“Here’s your car thief!” 


stood and gazed, searching 
the outlines of the ma- 
chines nosing the curb to 
right and left. The body 
of another Goodspeed ap- 
peared not. 

Throckway was flabber- 
gasted. This was not his 
car; he realized it now. 
Certain familiar earmarks were absent. 
The feel of it had been different. But 
where was his car? Gone? Stolen! 
The thin man, his accuser, was speaking 
highly and excitedly, demanding again 
a policeman; and only providentially 
the club steward arrived, to save 
Throckway from further humiliation. 
He positively identified him, and other 
recommendations and guarantees were 
evolved from the constantly increasing 
crowd, so that, although under pro- 
test by the vindictive Mr. Moore, 
Throckway finally saw his way clear 
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to step from his embarrassing seat of 
criminal at the bar. 

“My car is stolen; it must be stolen,” 
he reiterated, commanding attention. 

“Don’t believe a word of it,” pro- 
nounced the implacable Moore, now 
mounting. “Not a word. But this is 
what a man gets for depending on a 
garage. I ordered this car sent for over 
an hour ago. Now I'll take it myself. 
The only safe way. I'll find a new 
garage, by George! Don’t know where, 
but I’ll find it. Hope to Heaven that 
those fellows do send up for it; hope 
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they walk; hope they pay double car 
fare. Confound ’em! I’m done with 
’em! Bah!” Thus delivering, while he 
viciously started his engine and threw 
in his gears, he rolled, still declaiming, 
away. : 
Throckway paid scant notice to him. 


He was looking for his own car. Either 


it had been spirited off or else it had 
been metamorphosed into another make. 
Neither he nor his now solicitous escort 
could glimpse a trace of it. 

Throckway hastily reported, first by 
phone and next by person, to the near- 
est police station. The officers and de- 
tectives agreed with him that the mat- 
ter should be kept out of the papers; 
they assured him that they would take 
up the search immediately ; and he rode 
sadly home in the street car. 

His wife assumed a curious attitude. 
She did not upbraid him for careless- 
ness; no. She was shocked and sym- 
pathetic; yes. She was properly indig- 
nant at the venomous Mr. Moore. In 
a measure she was sorry, but 

“Do you know,” she said, “if it wasn’t 
for the money loss, I wouldn’t care a 
bit. We've never yet taken any com- 
fort in the car. You were so afraid 
of scratching it or of bending the fend- 
ers, and it was always mixing you up 
and stopping or doing the wrong thing. 
And I never could see that it went a bit 
better than the old thirty.” 

“Well, it’s a mighty fine machine just 
the same,” defended Throckway. “You 
can’t expect perfect work out of any- 
thing brand-new—especially when you 
aren’t used to it. I must have a car, 
though. Suppose I can rent our thirty 
if it hasn’t been sold.” 

“Oh, I hope you can!” exclaimed his 
wife fervently. “Then we can ride to- 
gether again. I hated that forty. I 





was afraid of it, and it didn’t fit good. 
We always went plenty fast enough and 
far enough before we got it, and you 
almost never had any trouble with our 
thirty.” 
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The thirty was available. To settle 
into it was like settling into an old coat. 
Throckway well-nigh yielded to a sigh. 
of satisfaction, and his wife welcomed 
him back with it as she might have 
welcomed the return of a family horse 
or cat. Her voluntary resumption of 
rides beside him, evenings and Sun- 
days and occasionally Saturday after- 
noons, was very pleasant. Yes, the old 
thirty seemed cozy’ and “comfy.” It 
ran like a witch. 

Nevertheless, the new forty was miss- 
ing, and naturally this fact marred the 
situation. The detective bureau claimed 
to be working hard on the case, and 
always had reserve information that 
was to be drawn upon “in due time.” 
Circulars were sent to the neighbor- 
ing towns and to all large cities, and 
the still hunt progressed, although 
slowly. 

No results evolved. Now, that was 
a mysterious affair, that a property so 
large and striking as a new forty-horse- 
power automobile could be spirited 
away from the curb before a down- 
town city club and not a trace of it be 
discovered even by the most astute in- 
vestigators. 

Discouraging tales poured into the 
Throckway ears of parallel cases, some 
more mysterious, to which the finale 
was either a machine lost forever or 
else found abandoned and wrecked in 
an out-of-the-way ditch. He was given 
his choice of probabilities—much in the 
manner of “The Lady or the Tiger.” 

Two weeks passed, and meanwhile 
he and Mrs. Throckway were using the 
old thirty and enjoying it. They had 
decided to keep it indefinitely—to buy 
it back again maybe. After all, it was 
a pretty handy old car, and he knew 
how to get about thirty-five out of it 
in easier fashion than the same out of 
the forty, which was new and awk- 
ward and stiff to him. 

But one day—when he had quite 
given up. hope of ever recovering the 














ingrate forty in serviceable condition, 
if at all—he received a telephone call 
at his office. 

“Hello?” 

“Hello! 
there?” 

“Talking.” 

“This is the Reliance Garage. Did 
you lose a Goodspeed forty car?” 

“T did.” 

“Well, we've got it. Want to come 
down or shall we send it up?” 

“T’ll come right down,” exclaimed 
Throckway gladly. 

The Reliance Garage proved to be a 
large concern, noisy and busy, with 
many cars occupying the wall space or 
being operated upon by the mechanics. 
He sought out the boss, and when that 
individual paused to give him attention, 
introduced himself 

“I’m Mr. Throckway. You phoned 
up that you had a Goodspeed car of 
mine.” 

Immediately a broad grin illuminated 
the boss’ grimy visage. He piloted 
Throckway aside and pointed. 

“Ts that it?” 

Throckway alertly, but closely, in- 
spected. He wished to make no mis- 
take again. He made certain of the 
number within and without, and of a 
dent in the right front fender, and of a 
slight, secret scratch on the inside of 
the dash. 

“This is it,” he said. He surveyed, 
but without a thrill, the glossy, glitter- 
ing creature staring at him with its 
large, shiny, beetle eyes. “Where'd you 
get it? How long has it been here?” 

“About two weeks,’ drawled the 
garage man. “Ever since you lost it, 
I guess. We never noticed; thought 
of course it was Moore’s. He tele- 
phoned down and told us to send for 
his car in front of the club. The boy 
went up and brought back this, I sup- 
pose. Put it in Moore’s stall, and there 
it’s been. We didn’t pay much atten- 
tion; same -car, almost same number; 
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we just thought Mr. Moore was out 
of town, and when he wanted his car 
again, he’d come in or let us know. 
Why, dang it, a policeman was in here 
and stood right next to this very car, 
looking for the thief! We're too busy 
to read circulars; and if I hadn’t heard 
only this morning that Mr. Moore was 
using another garage, the car might 
have stood here till Christmas, waiting 
for him to want it. So I got busy 
and phoned him, and he told me to 
go to the devil and phone you—but to 
look at the number first. Well, I looked 
at the number, and then I called you 
up. Anyway, the car ain’t hurt and 
you're lucky. Won't charge you 
storage.” 

Throckway silently digested the tale 
and continued to survey the machine. 

“Do you mean to say this thing has 
been standing in this garage all this 
time, waiting to be identified?” he de- 
manded. 

The man nodded. 

“Well,” uttered Throckway explo- 
sively, “I won’t have such a double- 
dyed fool machine. It’s dumber than a 
doorknob. What’ll you give me for it?” 

“I'll sell it for you in twenty-four 
hours if you'll discount it enough,” an- 
swered the garage man. 

“I'll discount it enough,” replied 
Throckway grimly. 

From his office he telephoned to the 
blasé detective bureau and then to his 
wife. For her he planned further sur- 
prise. 

“Found the car,” he announced. 

“Oh! Did you? Where, Ben?” 

“At a garage about two blocks from 
here.” He laughed. “It’s been sitting 
there all the time.” 

“Ts it all right?” 
tion anxiously. 

“Oh, it’s a wonder!” he chirped. 

“W-well-—” she murmured. © “I 
suppose, then * and with a good-by 
she hung up. 


She put the ques- 
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He knew that she would be watching, 
when at five o’clock he wheeled in the 
thirty to the curb before the house. 

“Where’s the car?” she demanded. 

“Right here.” : 

“T mean the forty.” 

“Gone,” he informed her. “It’s too 
dumb for this smart family. I thought 
we'd keep the old thirty a while yet. 
What do you say?” 

“Say!” she cried. 


“Ben! You know 
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I never had one bit of faith in that 
miserable, stupid forty, and it didn’t 
have any faith in us. It’s a heartless, 
brainless, tricky creature. It does 
things that our steady, wise, old thirty 
never thinks of doing. I expect it 
would have sat in that garage forever. 
When you phoned you'd found «ae § 
felt so sorry that I had to go and make 
a cream pie as a sort of atonement. 
But it will be a celebration instead.” 


A Hunting Horse in the City 
‘THEY'VE flung a blanket round your flank 
To save you from a chill— 
You, whose light pasterns never shrank 
From frost-wet field or hill! 
While, quaintly turned toward that or this, 
Your eyes (as velvet-brown 
As pansies grow) look out, to know 
This unknown world of town. 


And oh, my fleet one, what a change 
Must be this pace demure 

You're taking, down the street’s prim range, 
From your long stride and sure 

Through the home fields where rang the shout, 
The chirrup of the horn, 

All the glad ways of hunting days, 
Some pearled October morn! 


For your lean hunting mates, appear 
Plump carriage spans a-row ; 

For whimpering hounds with nervous ear, 
We've pampered pets to show. 

I blush to think your noble chest 
Has here no need to meet 

The leap’s hard strain, half joy, half pain, 
In all this level street. 


Brave horse, I know not what’s the chance 
Has brought your hoofbeats near, 

But your clean shape and shy, bright glance 
Mark you exotic here. 

By your groom’s grace, I pat your head 
(Tossed lady-fine and vain!) 

And silken cheek, the while I speak 
My wish: “Good runs again!” 


JEANNIE PENDLETON EwINc, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE END OF THE PATH. 


HEN we are young, we know ex- 
actly what we want. If we 
could always stay young, we 

should always know. That is what the 
Scriptures mean by saying that we have 
to become as little children to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. Lyria would 
never grow up. Her _ benedictions 
would flow unchecked, and she could 
dwell in the land of the squared circle 
forever. But Stockbridge, having laid 
out the country of his desire as didac- 
tically as he would have laid out a new 
suburb, having run its streets by ruth- 
less rectangle, foursquare to the com- 
pass of his own will—God would have 
trouble in blessing him, since the bet- 
ter we succeed with human effort, the 
less we can have by divine gift. 

Now, finding a fence around his in- 
dividual Eden and a locked gate, he 
acted the bad brat, grasped the iron 
spikes, and kicked them. If one had 
brought the kingdom of heaven to him 
in a hand basket, he wouldn’t have 
known enough to take it. Indeed, it is 
an ancient truth, born new every day, 
that the kingdom and the power and 
the glory are always offering them- 
selves, and that only innocent joy sees 
and accepts them. He sorrowed with 
the sorrow of an old man, he rebelled 
with the fierce rebellion of youth, and 
he fought with the full strength of ma- 
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turity. He couldn’t become as a little 
child and see God all at once just be- 
cause Lyria was taken from him. He 
had to learn in his own stupid, mas- 
terful, painful fashion. 

Nothing penetrates such a character 
with ease. Way into the heart of it 
must be blasted out with shock and 
rending. The morning after his vigil 
with Lyria’s discarded wedding dress, 
he locked the garment away, went 
downstairs and ordered the transfer 
company to move her trunks to the 
Market Street boarding house, and 
reached his office on time, ready for 
work, 

June, that was to have held his honey- 
moon in its spacious, golden, rose-em- 
bowered beauty, went by, and he made 
no move to trace the bride who had 
apparently left him on a momentary 
impulse. July and August burned past 
in their flaming cars, and if he thought 
of Lyria or her return, the only sign 
he gave was that of remaining in the 
spot where she had left him, to which 
she might be expected to come back. 
He would never seek her. At times he 
hated her so it was like a physical ail- 
ment. Between such seasons he so 
loved and longed for her that his life 
was scarce worth having. All the sum- 
mer, late fall, and che holiday season 
were passed in these racking alterna- 
tions. 

His first instinct of defense was to 
stretch out his hand to business, as a 
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drunkard’s hand goes toward his bot- 
tle or those more dreadfully enslaved 
reach for some soothing potion. He 
lengthened his hours of work inhuman- 
ly; beyond them waited the empty 
house, the empty life, to question of 
him, “Wherefore?” There was begin- 
ning to seem very little reason for con- 
tinuing existence as an enterprise for 
his satisfaction. 

On a raw February evening, when 
the wet chill bit with a wolf's tooth, he 
had worked late over some papers that 
refused to be adjusted. At last he 
thrust them into his pocket and re- 
luctantly pulled down the roll top of 
his desk. The outer office was vacant 
save for poor Edmiston, killing time 
on double wages. 

“T’ll let you off now,” his employer 
said, and they went silently down in 
the elevator together. 

They reached the pavement at an 
hour when the street lamps, contending 
with the last daylight, made a sickly 
illumination. The town was all snowy 
—choked with soggy, Southern snow 
that melted and made slush, or lay clear 
and full of water, ready to deliquesce 
as soon as the sun struck it. A raw 
air rose from its surface and chilled 
one’s feet with its clinging wetness. 
Edmiston caught a passing car, and 
Stockbridge was going toward his wait- 
ing motor, when a woman passed close 
in front of him. He barely glanced at 
her, but knew in an instant that it was 
Louise Barringer, and that she would 
have spoken to him. 

He did not know, what the boy sell- 
ing papers on the corner might have told 
him, that the lady had passed that door 
fifteen times in the last fifteen minutes. 
He went by with the barest salutation, 
but was halted as he was about to get 
into the machine, by hearing her voice 
in an exclamation of dismay. . He 
turned, to see her standing by the curb, 
a dripping foot revealed by her slightly 
raised skirts. There was nothing to 
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do but to go toward her, with lifted hat, 
and inquire whether he could be of any 
assistance. 

“TI stepped right off into the water,” 
she explained. “This floating snow de- 
ceived me. I thought I was on solid 
pavement. I don’t know how I'll get 
home.” 

The remark was pointed, the silence 
after it complete. 

“Will you allow me to send you in 
my car?” suggested Stockbridge doubt- 
fully. 

She looked at him, and with an ef- 
fort that deepened the flush on her face 
said: 

“T wasn’t going home, 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, if you'll just set me 
down at Mrs. Vertrees’ door, I’ll be 
ever so much obliged. I can dry my 
feet there—and she’s expecting me.” 

He was helping her into the auto as 
she spoke. A light, detaining touch on 
his arm held him back when he would 
have taken the seat beside Bob. 

“T am glad to have a chance to talk 
to you,” she said, as he settled himself 
in the tonneau and the machine started. 

“You’re very good, I’m sure.” Stock- 
bridge could think of nothing warmer 
to say. 

The woman beside him would never 
again be a perfectly groomed, perfectly 
gowned wax figure, being shifted from 
one show window to another. She had 
in the past months most notably “come 
alive,” but even so she was not ap- 
preciably more attractive to him. It is 
a pity that women who confine their 
enterprises to the business of matri- 
mony so seldom learn the ins and outs 
of a man’s emotional nature. A clumsy 
shoe drummer, trying to recapture a 
customer who had come to grief 
through overstocking on _ novelties, 
would have begun showing conserva- 
tive samples or last year’s stock with 
just the same lack of imagination, the 
same failure to reckon with the per- 
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sonal equation, that Miss Barringer 
showed when she opened out: 

“T’ve wanted to say to you for a long 
time that, so far as I’m concerned, 
there’s no reason we shouldn’t be— 
friends. I need a friend just now. I 
have never ceased to miss your good 
judgment and marvelous common sense, 
John. If you don’t mind, I'd like to 
call on them.” 

“They’re at your service,” said Stock- 
bridge. And suddenly he was sorry for 
her. 

“It’s about my engagement to Cole- 
man Phayre,” she told him. 

Her eyelids fluttered over frightened 
eyes; her color fluctuated; but Stock- 
bridge sat unmoved. 

“Yes?” 

“J—want to break with him. I’m 
pretty desperate. You’d understand 
that, from my coming to you about it. 
Of course, my family all think I’m 
And I—don’t know what to do.” 


3 


crazy. 
“Why shouldn’t you come to me 


“Oh, well. I suppose most people 
would think it was awful of me, but 
I've got to have help from somewhere. 
I've got to have a decent excuse to 
break with Coleman. I just can’t go on 
with it.” 

“You don’t need any excuse. The 
fact that you want to break is enough. 
I call you very reasonable, Louise. 
You never want more than what’s 
right.” 

The color deepened in her cheeks, her 
eyes sparkled. 

“It sounds good to be approved,” she 
told him. 

“Even by me?” Stockbridge put it, 
and something like a smile lightened his 
gloom. 

“By you more than by anybody else 
in the world, John,” Miss Barringer 
ventured, in a low tone. ‘Whatever 
has come and gone between us, I care 
a great deal for your good opinion.” 

“Did you ever doubt that you had 
it?” asked Stockbridge kindly. “I have 
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never had a hard thought of you since 
you broke your engagement to me,” he 
went on steadily. 

Louise’s eyes thanked him for that 
phrase. 

“Would you care to have me tell you 
how kindly I’ve felt through it all to 
you?” she said, more impulsively than 
was usual with her. “And how sorry 
I felt—how I should like to——” 

“Yes. Thank you. I’m sure you’re 
very kind.” Stockbridge’s tone cut off 
her faltering speech like a closing door. 

“T was sorry for you—and sorry for 
her,” Miss Barringer went fatuously on, 
unable to feel that she was shut out- 
side. “It’s just like Coleman and my- 
self. You two aren’t suited. It isn’t 
in her to really care for any man. I 
like her, I admire her more than any 
woman I ever met 2s 

Stockbridge turned and gave her a 
terrible look, made up of menace and 
inquiry. Was she daring to bring him 
news of Lyria’s whereabouts? Had she 
the effrontery to mention to him the one 
he had cast into the oblivion of the 
unmentionable ? 

Frightened, hurried further 
blundering, she went on: 

“T see her often, of course, in my 
Oh, John, don’t think I’m blaming you. 
I know she’d be the most impossible 
creature—the most difficult to live with. 
She i 

At last she broke off, scared. “Whom 
the gods would destroy ” What imp 
of ineptness made her taunt John 
Stockbridge with the difficult, the im- 
possible, the unattainable? He _ sat 
looking straight ahead of him, while 
the auto traversed two blocks, and sev- 
eral persons turned to stare at the pair 
riding together. Then he spoke in a 
tone that somewhat relieved her fears, 
mercifully ignoring her allusion to his 
wife. 

“What are you after in life, Louise?” 
he asked. ‘Do you expect to be happy? 
You’re fooled, if you do. You'd have 
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been plenty miserable married to me. I 
don’t suppose you’d be any more 
wretched married to Phayre.” 

“I’m so sorry,” she whispered, and 
the words did not apply to herself. “Of 
course, the whole family would shriek 
if I broke—another engagement,” she 
went on. He had given her the right 
to say that. 

“Let ’em,” said Stockbridge. “There’s 
nothing so unprofitable in this world as 
caring what other people think—or feel 
—or do.” 

Louise glanced up. Straight ahead 
was Stockbridge’s house; beside it the 
Vertrees place. She must speak quickly 
if she spoke at all. 

“Then, if you were in my place and 
as heartily sick of the thing as I am, 
you'd be brave enough to break it,” she 
said energetically. “I wish I had your 
courage. I wish something could give 
it to me. I don’t know what’s the mat- 
ter with me of late. I’m such a sop 
of sentiment and timidity. I cry for 


nothing at all—what do you think of 


that, John? Imagine me crying! But 
I do—I have hysterical fits like a 
schoolgirl. Isn’t it absurd?” 

Stockbridge, too, had seen that they 
were near their destination; perhaps 
he was not sorry. 

“IT suppose women cry when men 
would swear,” he said briefly. 

“IT do a little of both sometimes,” 
laughed Louise, rather breathlessly. 
“But I shan’t do so much of either, now 
that I’ve had this nice talk with you, 
and know that we are friends again and 
that you’re honest friend enough to ad- 
vise me to break with Coleman if I 
don’t care for him as I ought.” 

“Did I advise that?” asked Stock- 
bridge. “Did I presume to give any 
advice to any human being on the sub- 
ject of marriage? Take no advice ex- 
cept Punch’s, ‘Don’t!’ That’s as far as 
I go, Louise. Thank you for your 
willingness to be friendly.” 

They had spoken low, to keep Bob 
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from overhearing. She was leaning 
close, listening, with an unbraced fa-, 
miliarity that discounted the future.. At 
his words, she went back in her seat, 
her eyes dilating, as if he had struck 
her. Stockbridge seemed not to no- 
tice. He offered no word of apology or 
softening to his speech. Perhaps the 
effect of it was what he desired. 

He was on the sidewalk now, putting 
up a hand to help her from the motor. 
She drew back as if she would refuse 
to touch it, but he persisted, and, with 
bitten lip and averted eyes, she laid her 
own gloved hand in it for a moment, 
withdrew it hastily, and ran up the Ver- 
trees’ steps. 

He knew she watched him into his 
own door, the door of that house which 
had been built for her and which she 
must know now, at last, was forever 
shut against her. He was as displeased 
with her eagerness for the mansion as 
he was at Lyria’s aversion to it. One 
of the things that haunted his sorrow- 
ful hours was the sure knowledge that 
wherever his wife was, she was happy 
—pleased with herself, having a good 
time, as she would put it. Yet the 
cankering discontent of Louise’s hand- 
some features angered, because it re- 
proached, him. 

Women—he was done with them! 
Why had half the world been made 
with a special aptitude for tormenting 
the other half? It seemed a simple 
thing for the Creator, while He was 
creating women for men—He did make 
Eve to keep Adam from getting lone- 
some; that is the feminine job down to 
the present day—it seemed simple, and 
only sensible, to fit them to masculine 
needs and preferences. For instance, a 
woman like Lyria—very like, almost 
exactly like—but with Louise Barring- 
er’s ambitions and desires, wanting the 
things Louise wanted; to Stockbridge’s 
thinking that would have been a noble 
combination. 

All through his solitary dinner he 
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brooded on the woman perfect. He 
put her in the chair across from him— 
he who was done with women !—and 
she persisted in looking at him with 
Lyria’s eyes, waving small hands about 
in foolish, sweet gestures, her pictured 
lips moving incessantly with unheard, 
babbling speech, which would, he ac- 
cused the apparition, have been noth- 
ing to his purpose. The costumes that 
melted and flowed about her melting 
and flowing figure were not what he 
would have chosen; but worse—worst 
—when he looked squarely at the chair, 
it was empty! There was Louise over 
at Mrs. Vertrees’ right now, saying 
things concerning him—justifiable 
things, of course—yet ready to come at 
his nod. And Lyria Heaven knew 
where, consorting with Heaven knew 
whom! What was a man—a common- 
place broker—to do about it? 

In commonplace brokerage, even, the 
easy way had never been easy to Stock- 
bridge. He took the difficult, unless 
the impossible was at hand. In doing 
so, he suffered, of course, being of the 
recalcitrant that are born to trouble. 
To-night his sufferings culminated in 
an impatience of the house, an impulse 
to be out and moving. 

He had the motor out, drove him- 
self, and crossed to Morningside. Some, 
the psalmist tells us, put their trust in 
horses, and some in chariots, but Stock- 
bridge found that even a seventy-horse- 
power imported car could not outrun 
his sorrow. The little new moon up 
in heaven, drowning in a tide of sil- 
ver-gray mist, was not a lovers’ moon; 
it was a broken lamp of desolation, a 
drawn bow to speed the arrows of 
the Almighty against hearts already 
wounded. 

Under its light, the Mountain City 
streets lay desolate, clad in their rags 
of melting snow. Heaps of snow, a 
good deal like piles of soiled waste 
paper, lay at the corners where they 
had been shoveled. The face of. the 
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village wanted washing. Its sidewalks 
were almost deserted. Suddenly he 
saw ahead of him a slender, light-step- 
ping feminine figure coming out of a 
grocery with a sizable paper bag in 
hand. Yes—it was Lyria’s height; just 
so she always carried anything—like a 
child swinging a school satchel: He 
killed his engine, to stop quickly enough, 
leaped out, and followed her. 

In the first security of his recognition 
he hurried; then, as he passed a lighted 
window, he halted a bit, wondering 
what he should say to her if he over- 
took her. She turned a corner, and 
fear that he had lost her made him run. 
When he caught her up, there were two 
little boys capering about her, divid- 
ing the contents of the paper bag she 
had carried. 

“Mommy—mommy !” they cried. 

She turned to Stockbridge’s approach 
a worn, sallow little countenance that 
yet had a ready smile for him—a 
woman who walked so much like Lyria 
would certainly have that! 

He went back to his motor, strangely 
cast down. As he stood cranking up 
again, and getting ready for the rest 
of his expedition, a creeping distrust 
of himself came over him, a curious 
feeling of being beaten. When his ma- 
chine was once more alive, he turned 
it and headed for the Morningside tract, 
going up the long hill to the lots that 
Lyria had called hers. Here the snow 
lay more unbroken, but rotted by the 
sun and wormholed where drippings 
from the boughs had gone through it. 

Memory leaped out at him from the 
twilight shadows that haunted his way. 
Here it was that she had made them 
stop and look back to note the view. 
At the next turn she had been saying 
something about what they would do 
of a similar nature at Queensborough. 
He remembered how he had grudged 
McTweedy her every look and word. 
Then he brought the car to a stop un- 
der the pine trees, got out, and went to 
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If God had made Lyria correetly, he would have been sitting here with 
her of summer twilights beneath the pines. 


and again, as_ he 
climbed it, he found 
himself tempted to 
kneel and _— search 
for footprints— 
traces of her the 
day she had walked 
there. He _ could 
fancy himself find- 
ing such a footprint 
and being willing to 
kiss it—or weep 
over it. 

He turned and 
stared, unseeing, to- 
ward the town; 
then let his impulse 
have its way. 
Stockbridge, in a 
motor coat, going 
up the path on his 
knees, looking for 
footprints in the 
snow, was surely as 
piteous, if not as 
impressive, a sight 
as the pilgrims cir- 
cling the sacred city 
on their faces to 
win paradise. 

It goes without 
saying that he did 
not find anything. 
He came to himself 
sitting on a bowlder 
about where the 
edge of the porch 
would have been, 
strangely comforted 
because the low, 
red west looked like 
a fire in a grate. If 
something had been 
different somewhere 
—if God had 


the little knoll as a man goes toward made Lyria correctly—he would have 
home. been sitting here with her of summer 

There it was, brimful of livid snow, twilights beneath the pines, and on win- 
a white spiral, the winding walk that ter evenings by his own fireside, until 
led up to Lyria’s front porch. Again they were old, old people. 
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He pitied himself exhaustively. Lyria 
—Lyria—Lyria—she had got into his 
blood ; his heart beat “Lyria”; his brain 
refused to think anything else. He was 
sick for her. 

Louise Barringer had sympathized 
with him. All his world saw that he 
had failed in his marriage. He remem- 
bered a saying of his father’s: “The 
safe man is the man who has failed 
once and learned sense by, it.” Had he 
learned sense? The query itself was 
an advance. For months he had been 
feeling that the one thing necessary was 
for Lyria to learn sense. Could he put 
that out of his mind, as he would in a 
business deal, and apply himself to ac- 
quiring that which would make him suc- 
cessful with her? Louise taunted him 
with Lyria’s impossibility. Well, he 
had never desired anything but the im- 
possible, he had always been after the 
unattainable. And he had got it, too. 
He would get this. He would have 
Lyria yet. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
A DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


It was characteristic of John Stock- 
bridge, broker, vice president of the 
Morningside Land Company, and im- 
portant officer of a half dozen other 
big corporations, that after he came to 
this resolution his first move toward a 
reconciliation with his wife—was to 
make no move at all. Sitting there at 
the end of the path that led to her 
phantom house, he had come to his de- 
cision. She was his; he had known 
that from the first; he wanted no other. 
But he would not pursue her. She 


would return to him, or she would send . 


for him. 

He had wrestled with his angel in 
true Stockbridge fashion; there had 
been in the struggle pangs that reached 
toward dissolution, as well as the grind- 
ing labors of birth. He had demanded 
a blessing as he might have claimed the 
favorable side in a real-estate deal. And 


he had got at last an assurance of final 
triumph that included an intuition as 
to fate’s next move very like his un- 
failing intuition as to what the other 
fellow would do in a business transac- 
tion. The mysterious, familiar ichor 
of Him Who Can was beginning once 
more to circulate in his spiritual veins. 

I am afraid you are not.liking my 
poor hero very well. I wish you might. 
He was what his generations had made 
him—evolved just so far. His pur- 
suit of Lyria had been the history of 
humanity’s Armageddon, the unquench- 
able thirst of the flesh for the spirit. 
Panting, suffering, hot with shame at 
the abandonment of self-revelation into 
which she had led him, those glimpses 
of rapture when for a moment he had 
seemed to clasp her had up to his wed- 
ding day kept him rebelliously to the 
chase. Now he was done with that. 
He would urge himself upon her no 
more. But when she returned to him, 
or he went to her, a bidden guest, it 
would be forever. They would never 
be parted again. 

Last night’s snows were with the 
snows of yesteryear; snow fell and 
melted again; the season wore toward 
spring; and yet no message. Cards 
were out for the marriage of Louise 
Barringer and Colonel Coleman Phayre. 
They lay on center tables beside the 
equally pompous announcements of 
spring-millinery openings. Barringer 
relaxed his animosity toward the broker 
—it had cost like Sam Hill! They were 
not friends, of course, but the fight was 
less active. Louise met him with a 
cool nod, and the air of dismissing while 
she greeted—a thing some women can 
achieve. 

When Stockbridge went down to his 
office of a drenched spring day, the 
smell of moist earth once more hung 
over the newly made geranium beds in 
the square, as negro gardeners set the 
brown mold with little, hopeful plants. 
The odor made his heart sick. Yet it 
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brought no wavering of his resolution. 
It was millions of concession to defend 
his happiness, after he should get it; 
but not a cent of compromise in the 
way of running after it. 

So he used to go pretty often to the 
hillside across the river, where a well- 
weeded, curving, graveled walk ended 
inconsequently' nowhere, and sit on a 
bowlder and stare over at the town, 
and know that Lyria must be some- 
where in it, or near it, and that she 
_would send for him—and be very much 
afraid that she would not. He was get- 
ting necessary discipline. It is not a 
pleasant process; but we always tell 
children that it will be good for them. 

Then, one torrid, sweating, midsum- 
mer day, he found in his personal mail 
an enigmatic letter from Cyrus Mun- 
son. The glimmering old fool was ap- 
parently thanking Stockbridge for some- 
thing that he called making a man of his 
grandson. The missive wound up with 
old-fashioned flourishes of gratitude to 


Stockbridge’s wife. It had not been 
dictated to a stenographer. The broker 
eyed its cramped, antiquated script 
‘angrily: 


I understand: that the young man in his 
new independence—encouraged by yourself 
and your good wife—is developing these im- 
provements in your works; but he must 
come to me. I must be allowed to capitalize 
his talents. You will understand this, I am 
sure, and will convey my profound gratitude 
and admiration to Mrs. Stockbridge. 

Those were the words he read over 
oftenest, and finally put from him as 
an unsolved puzzle. Brand, on the 
phone, was begging him to attend a di- 
rectors’ meeting at the Gloriana Mills. 
The curate, who did not despise the wis- 
dom of the serpent, pointed out that 
this meeting, called to consider minor 
matters, would be a chance to shove 
through the measure of repairs, since 

sarringer, who led the opposition to it, 
was out of town. 

He decided to go. He had not been 
in Cottonville since that day when he 
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tion,” put in Stockbridge. 












had motored out with Lyria. Painful 
associations had made him avoid the 
spot, but the simmering irritation of the 
relentless weather heated him for the 
fray. He told Brand to expect him. 

Coleman Phayre was one of the di- 
rectors. He was in Watauga. It 
would be a pleasure to drub him, and 
it had never been a pleasure even to 
meet him since Stackbridge had gone 
up the steps of his own house, alone, 
to the measure of the wedding march 
from “Lohengrin.” 

He counted over the directors who 
would be present, and realized that the 
meeting would be putty in his hands. 
Everybody who could get out of town 
was gone. Nothing of importance was 
expected to come up. 

As he left the trolley car at Cotton- 
ville—he had chosen it instead of his 
own motor, for some reason—he found 
Brand waiting for him. They walked 
together up the street. Passing an old 
store building which had been given 
over to dust and disrepair for some 
time, Stockbridge noted that it had been 
cleaned, painted, and was apparently 
in use as a dwelling or boarding house. 

“Tt’s an attempt to work out that idea 
I’ve talked to you owners of for so 
long,” Brand explained, with a trace 
of embarrassment. “You wouldn’t 
combine on a clubhouse for girls and 
women, and we've gone ahead with the 
suggestion of—another party. We’ve 
had some private donations, and the 
girls themselves are paying every cent 
they can. We’ve got an excellent woman 
at the head of it vs 

“You never asked me for a dona- 








“I’m not asking you now,” said 
Brand. “If you do what I think you'll 
do in getting those repairs at the Glo- 
riana, it will be the biggest donation 
you could give the cotton-mill workers 
of this place.” 

They parted at the gate. The Glori- 
ana, like all cotton mills, had its yard 











inclosed by a high board fence, but the 
office buildings were in a new wing 
and protruded a bit into the square, 
tree-shaded, hoarding a little coolness 
even on the hottest days, and with 
flower beds always trimly kept. The 
walls of the office wing were mantled 
with woodbine, which showed here and 
there a faint reddening at the edge of 
its leaves. 

The shadow of Sentinel was begin- 
ning to make the valley a little cooler 
as Stockbridge went in to the factory 
building. _The same shadow had trav- 
eled to the edge of Cottonville—had its 
pointing finger been used as a monster 
sundial, it would have been found to 
have recorded the passage of exactly 
an hour—when he again stepped forth. 
The meeting was over. 

He had put in his proposition for re- 
pairs and rushed it through indecently, 
getting old Sheldon to take the chair, 
so that he himself could talk in favor 
of it. Phayre had fought the thing like 
a terrier, noisily and with good staying 
power; but Stockbridge had carried it 
through. Old Sheldon and his son 
Jimmy, who tried to put on the airs of 
a financier, came out with Stockbridge 
and walked down toward the car line. 
Phayre was behind, trying to go slowly 
so that he would not catch up with a 
man he did not wish to talk to. 

Suddenly the noise of the factory 
ceased. 
forth. 

“Let’s stop and see ’em come out,” 
said Jimmy Sheldon, relapsing incon- 
tinently from the man of affairs into 
the boy. 

The big gates were just ahead of 
them. As he spoke, they swung inward 
and were propped open, a tide of women 
and girls pouring through and across 
the street. The three men walked more 
and more slowly, not caring to push 
through the stream, nor, so far as the 
older men were concerned, surveying 
it with any great interest. 
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The braying whistles burst 
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The men and boys, loom fixers and 
such, had left their work an hour be- 
fore, but a young fellow in overalls 
and jumper sat on the edge of a small 
bridge that crossed a stream and 
watched the gates. Stockbridge noted 
him because of something familiar in 
the carriage of his head, the turn of the 
hand that held a small tin bucket at 
his side. 

“By George, there’s a pretty girl!” 
cried Jimmy Sheldon, who had been 
keeping up a running commentary on 
the passers. 

Stockbridge turned and glanced at the 
gateway. Coming through it, the cen- 
ter of a cluster of women, was his wife. 

For a moment he stood at a loss. 
Neither Sheldon recognized her—if, in- 
deed, they had known her before. She 
was so absorbed in those about her— 
women and girls calling invitations back 
and forth to one another, making their 
starved, little social arrangements after 
their day’s labor—that she never looked 
toward the group in the street. 

“Well, if you’re going up that way, 
we'll go right along now,’ Stockbridge 
heard one of the girls say. 

“In a minute,” Lyria answered blithe- 
ly, and his heart made one sick eontrac- 
tion at the sound of her voice. “I want 
to speak to Mr. Baghot first. There he 
is, now.” 

The young fellow in the jumper and 
overalls had risen; Stockbridge now 
knew why the figure had looked fa- 
miliar. In the moment of his joining 
Lyria, the broker’s eye went past them, 
to recognize a lady in immaculate white 
linen, sitting in the tonneau of a ma- 
chine near the curb. It was Louise 
Barringer, waiting for Coleman Phayre. 
As Stockbridge looked, she caught 
Baghot’s eye, beckoned to him impera- 
tively, and he and Lyria went to- 
gether toward the machine. Stock- 
bridge wheeled, confronted the oncom- 
ing colonel, and stopped him. He paid 
no attention to what Phayre might 
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think, to whether he had seen the group 
of three at the Barringer auto. He gave 
his orders. 

“We're going back to reconvene the 
meeting,” he said. “Your arguments 
against those repairs have convinced me, 
Come!” 

As Phayre halted, doubtful of the 
policy of agreeing with Stockbridge, 
even when Stockbridge agreed with 
him, the broker reached out, caught his 
arm in a grip that made him wince, and 
faced him about. 

“Sheldon,” he flung over his shoulder 
in the voice of a carter, “you and Jim 
come back with us. Neither of you 
was really favorable to those repairs.” 

He stopped a moment to let father 
and son get ahead of him, with the ap- 
parent intention of making sure that 
they went to the meeting, and went 
promptly. Doddering old Sheldon, dod- 
dering young Jimmy, he drove them as 
he might have sent in a couple of horses 
with a brandished whip. They went 
stupidly; by the time they got into the 
directors’ room, they had both con- 
cluded that they were more or less to 
blame for the passage of the motion 
sanctioning repairs, and that Stock- 
bridge was kindly retrieving for them 
a mistake that would have cost money 
and made trouble with the absent direc- 
tors. 

The question of repairs was re- 
opened, and nobody but Stockbridge 
having definitely favored the expendi- 
ture, it was now gladly tabled and left 
over for the consideration of the au- 
tumn ‘meeting, where there would be 
plenty of opposition to defeat it. The 
blind Samson had reached out and 
pulled away the pillars; the roof was 
jingling merrily down on others than 
himself. Coleman Phayre left, on the 
rising vote for adjournment. 

When = Stockbridge once more 
emerged on the office steps, he was re- 
lieved to find the street empty except 
for the curate, who was coming toward 
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him expectantly. Stockbridge was 
alone. The Sheldons, father and son, 
had no doubt stopped a moment to dis- 
cuss his rather eccentric behavior. 

“Well, it went through all right, I 
suppose?” Brand said eagerly. 

Stockbridge made no reply. He came 
on down the steps, the curate wheeled 
and walked beside him, and together in 
silence they traversed the space that 
separated them from the factory gates. 
These were closed now, and a dis- 
gruntled-looking, limping man was just 
turning the key in the padlock that held 
them together. 

“T was here when—the operatives— 
came out.” 

Stockbridge uttered his first word, 
and Brand halted a little, turning to 
send a sidewise glance of solicitude 
toward his patron. 

“I’m sorry for that, Stockbridge,” he 
said, in an undertone. “You wouldn’t 
understand.” 

“Understand!” Stockbridge turned 
on him a tawny glare. Those deep-set 
eyes of his were so aflame that the light 
from them was all fire. “Who the devil 
would understand?” he demanded. 

“T thought you knew,” the curate 
said, in a low tone. “I should have 
warned you—but who would have 
guessed that you didn’t know?” 

“You should have done nothing of 
the sort,” returned Stockbridge vio- 
lently. Then, as the other seemed at a 
loss for words and vouchsafed no fur- 
ther information: “I suppose she’s 
carrying out her eleemosynary ideas of 
giving her time to charity. I judge 
she’s at the head of your working girls’ 
club.” 

“No,” answered Brand; “but she got 
our matron for us. Mrs, Martha Tray- 
nor is the woman. Your—Mrs. Stock- 
bridge—is working as a weaver in the 
mill. She’s been the life and soul of 
this club movement, and raised most of 
the money for us; but her main value is 
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in enlisting the girls. She has a won- 
derful influence over them.” 

“Ah-h—the club that Barringer’s 
daughter started,” commented Stock- 
bridge. 

“Yes,” replied Brand unhappily. 

“T saw them together.” The tone 
was noncommittal. 

“Don’t take the thing all wrong, 
Stockbridge,” Brand urged. “Your 
wife has a wonderful, disarming way 
of meeting unusual circumstances. She 
and We've all been working har- 
moniously together for these repairs. 
Miss Barringer was out to get Phayre 
to favor them, and got here too late. 
However, that doesn’t matter. You’ve 
put the thing through for us. It will 
make some one I know very happy 
when I tell her. we owe that to you. It 
may lead to ” He glanced at the 
other, and broke off. 

They had come to the corner where 
the electric car stopped. They could 


hear the trolley whining up the long 


grade toward them. Stockbridge faced 
his companion, and spoke rudely. 

“You may tell her that she’s cost you 
—and the cause, if you choose to re- 
gard it so—the chance of the repairs 
and improvements at the Gloriana. 
They were voted for, as I told you they 
would be. We had left the meeting, 
when I—had reason to change my 
mind.” 

“Stockbridge,” remonstrated the oth- 
er, “I don’t feel equal to trying to make 
peace between a man and his wife, but 
don’t you 8 

“His wife!” interrupted Stockbridge, 
and laughed. The laughter was as ugly 
as the tone in which he spoke. “Don’t 
be a fool!” And he swung onto the 
moving car. 

CHAPTER XX. 
A CASE OF TYPHOID, 

The first berserk rage died out of 
Stockbridge. He came slowly down to 
the point where his incandescent emo- 
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tions were hardening, settling down into 
the cruel mold of life without Lyria. He 
had, for her sake, for the possession of 
her, emptied his days of other things ; 
there had seemed nothing to go back to 
but the building up of a great fortune, 
the piling of money on money to make 
more money. Yet that game enlisted 
only part of him. Lyria had wakened 
something else, something that, sub- 
merged, discountenanced, whined and 
pleaded for her and stood aghast at the 
vacuity of his plans. He was as lonely 
as a bowlder by a sandy road. The 
sense of her was always with him, and 
now came the knowledge that she was 
at hand, might be sought if he would 
bend his pride to it. 

The obsession of longing this brought 
fairly matched the strength of the man. 
The thing came to a crude tug of war 
between his powerful will and the deep, 
narrow, jealous passion that had well- 
nigh engulfed him. 

One morning, muggy and gray with- 
out any respite from the heat, Stock- 
bridge sat at his desk, working mechan- 
ically, when Brand’s card was brought 
in, and the curate followed. Somehow 
Stockbridge braced himself like a man 
prepared for combat or for a blow. 

“T’ve got bad news this morning,” the 
preacher began. “Our first case of ty- 
phoid among the operatives in the 
Gloriana—a very serious one.” 

“And you’ve come to read me a lec- 
ture for my sins in stopping the repairs 
out there.” 

Stockbridge regarded his visitor with 
a lackluster eye. The tone in which he 
spoke was noncommittal. 

“No,” returned the reverend gentle- 
man hastily. His voice shook. “I’ve 
got no reproaches or complaints to make 
PE” Sa 

“Tf you had,” said Stockbridge grim- 
ly, “I guess you understand who was to 
blame. I’d put the thing through, re- 
member, and then I saw - 
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Brand interrupted him 


“Don’t!” 
sharply. 

Stockbridge stiffened and stared at 
his visitor. 

“Did you say to me when you first 
came in that it was a woman who works 
in the Gloriana Mills that is down with 
typhoid?” he asked. 

The curate nodded, looking hastily 
away. 

“Have her taken to the new hospital 
out there, then, and I’ll pay her bill 
personally. Will that answer?” 

Brand remained on his feet, in spite 
of the chair Stockbridge pushed toward 
him, in defiance of the humid, exhaust- 
ing August heat that seemed to beat 
through the open windows in gray 
waves. He appeared to be struggling 
with something he had to say and could 
not find words for. 

“No,” he said at last; “that won’t 
answer.” 

Stockbridge gave the curate another 
long look. 


“T guess it'll have to,” he maintained 


doggedly. “I’ve got to go to Nashville 
to-night—on business. When I get 
back, I might talk to you about repairs 
out there. You know shutting down 
the mills is going to cost a lot of money. 
Eventually, it would be cheaper to pull 
away the old shacks and rebuild. I 
don’t say that the move isn’t a paying 
one’ in the long run, but a 

Stockbridge was talking a good deal 
more than usual. The Canadian stopped 
him with a gesture. 

“T think you’re not going to Nash- 
ville to-night, Stockbridge,” he said, 
speaking very low, his eyes down, but 
his voice fairly firm. “I think you'll 
want to go out to Cottonville with me.” 

The man in the desk chair tried hard 
to catch his visitor’s eye, gave it up, 
and sat silent for a moment, the color 
fading slowly from his face. Then he 
struck the bell that called Edmiston in. 

“Phone to the garage for my car, will 
you?” he said quietly. “Then bring 
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your notebook and let me give you in- 
structions so that Mr. Hankinson can 
attend to that Nashville business alone. 
I’m called out of town. - Mr. Brand will 
be going with me.” 

Rolling swiftly out on the Cotton- 
ville Road, that highway associated with 
so much of his brief courtship of Lyria, 
Stockbridge sat very still, staring 
straight ahead of him, more than ever 
like a big, gray bowlder. Brand, beside 
him in the auto, glanced at him, and 
was silent. They were nearly at the 
place when Stockbridge spoke. 

“Where is she?” 

“We had her taken to the hospital. 
That’s a case of a good deed being re- 
warded promptly,” he went on. “If it 
hadn’t been for her efforts, the hospital 
wouldn’t be ready for patients now— 
and here she’s almost the first.” 

The broker seemed about to speak, 
made a little gesture with one of his 
gloved hands, and sat silent a long time 
before he asked: 

“What sort of a place is it? ‘Will it 
do?” 

“Oh, an excellent place,” Brand has- 
tened to assure him. “The pay ward 
was her idea. She said rich people got 
sick sometimes and needed a hospital, 
and they’d pay a great deal and help 
the free ward. You know I’ve been 
after you mill owners to endow it and 
make it semicharitable. We've only got 
three pay rooms, but they’re beautiful, 
and there’s a competent man in charge, 
and good nurses.” 

“I'll have Ashmore out by midnight,” 
said Stockbridge. 

“Why, Doctor Miller hasn’t asked 
for him,” ejaculated Brand. 

“No; but there ought to be a consul- 
tation at once. And I'll wire Gaynor, of 
Nashville. He and Ashmore will be 
the men.” 

3rand recognized that he had men- 
tioned the two physicians to whom he 
could presumably pay the biggest fee, 
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and accepted it as an evidence of his 
state of mind. 

“Maybe you'd better let Miller say 
first whether he feels the need of con- 
sultation,” he suggested mildly. “It’s 
a case of uncomplicated typhoid, I 
think, Stockbridge. You know good 
nursing counts more there than all the 
doctoring. A—er—a mind at ease— 
the people you love about you”—he 
halted it out, half apprehensively— 
“that makes the biggest kind of differ- 
ence.” 

He glanced sidelong at Stockbridge’s 
face, and, finding nothing alarming 
there, went on with more assurance. 

“T had typhoid six years ago, and it 
looked so bad they sent for my mother. 
They say I began to get well from the 
day she came.” 

After a moment or two of silence he 
added: 

“My first impulse was to send for 
Mrs. Traynor, but she’s got off at last 
to her little farm up. in the mountains, 
and I thought better of it after I’d 
talked to Miller.” 

“Gone-—has 
echoed absently. 

“Yes. Young Baghot sent her the 
money—borrowed of her, of course, but 
he returned it two or three times over. 
He’s making a big success with his in- 
vention. He’s in New York, now, and 
Munson is taking it up.” 

They got into Cottonville when the 
factories were lighted up for the night 
turn, and the day hands were mostly 
eating their suppers. The streets were 
pretty well deserted except for stray 
children and lean hogs. They went di- 
rectly to the hospital, a frame building, 
erected a few years before for a hotel. 

Stockbridge had a curious sensation 
in looking at the village, at the hos- 
pital, at Brand himself; it was as if 
they were all mechanisms, toys, pictures. 
They moved, he saw them, he heard the 
sounds they made, he answered intelli- 
gently if they spoke to him, but mind 


she?” 


Stockbridge 
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and soul were not on their plane; the 
spirit of him was questing after Lyria’s 
spirit, trying desperately to find her in 
the void, and beg her to remain. 

The pity of it! He might have seen 
her, he might have spoken to her, they 
might have had weeks—months—of 
companionship since she first came to 
him—and now it was too late! His 
anger had reckoned her lost to him; 
now, when she was lost indeed, he saw 
that he had given her up wantonly, 
foolishly. The sudden, looming, grim 
fact that puts a period to man’s poten- 
tialities set all the house of his mind 
in order so far as she was concerned. 
He knew now whether he loved her 
enough to make any—every—all con- 
cessions, that he might have her. He 
was ready, when he could drag his 
thought away from the mere dismay of 
present danger, to go to work bullying 
Heaven to let him keep her. 

They were not allowed to see her, 
but almost immediately Stockbridge was 
down in the office of the hospital using 
the long-distance telephone, trying to 
get hold of the doctor he wanted for 
consultation. Then he found himseif 
in the one small drug store, where a 
cluster of boys and girls were getting 
soda water at the fountain, and the 
druggist did not have the articles for 
which he had been sent. Bob took the 
motor on into town to get them, and 
Stockbridge walked back to the hos- 
pital, hurrying into the office with the 
dread on him that he would hear it was 
too late. Brand begged him to go over 
to the little parsonage and take some 
food. 

“You’ve had no dinner,” the curate 
said. “You'll be ill. That'll do nobody 
any good.” 

But Stockbridge put the matter aside 
as of no importance. 

After a while the curate came back 
—Bob was back with the motor, then— 
and urged him to go to the Country 
Club on the Heights. 
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“The doctor says there’s absolutely 
nothing that anybody can do,” he 
brought word out. “You may as well 
let Bob take you up, and then you can 
come back before midnight.” 

This again Stockbridge refused, 
walking back and forth in front of the 
hospital, at each turn looking up at the 
window that he knew to be hers, going 
through God knows what spiritual bal- 
ance sheet. 

The stars had wheeled more than 
halfway across the sky when he heard 
hasty feet coming down the stairs, and 
the white-capped, white-linen-clad nurse 
he had met in the hall ran out to him. 
She was a young creature, with a self- 
willed, petulant-looking little face. 

“Mr. Stockbridge!” she cried. “Are 
you there?” 

He hurried toward her, manned for 
the worst. 
“I’m here,” was all he could utter. 

“T’ve been phoning for the doctor,” 
she told him, as she laid hold of his 


’ 


sleeve, and they went toward the lighted 
door together. “I can’t get him. What’s 


the difference about orders? I don’t 
care—it’s only human. I think she’s 
dying. I’m going to let you see her 
while you can.” 

Stockbridge found himself, hand in 
hand with the girl—absurdly like two 
children at play, or a couple in a dance 
—running up the stairs. Then he was 
in the room. Lyria lay with closed lids, 
a strange, ghastly, removed Lyria, beau- 
tiful with the beauty of the dead, blue 
shadows under her eyes and around her 
mouth. 

He was kneeling beside the bed, not 
daring to touch her, but saying things 
that had never before found utterance 
—that he had not been aware of feel- 
ing. He either said them, or his soul 
cried them. out to her soul. He was 
promising all that Lyria could ever have 
asked of him, when he heard the little 
stir of the entry that the doctor made— 
the curt, low, angry reproof of his tone. 
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“Miss Burt—you mustn’t lose your 
head like this! A collapse Well— 
get to work—get to work!” 

He came over and set an authorita- 
tive hand on Stockbridge’s shoulder. 

“We'll have to turn you out of here,” 
he said. 

Stockbridge stumbled to his feet. 
Without a word he went out of the 
room and on down the stairs, slow, 
heavy-stepping, dignified; but the soul 
of him could have turned to beat on the 


- closed panels of her door and beg doc- 


tor and nurse to tell her to get well for 
his sake; could have cried out the fool- 
ish assurance that if she would only get 
well, it was all he would ever ask— 
all he would ever ask—all he would 
ever ask! 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CONVALESCENT, 


The hospital window was open. A 
white curtain fluttered languidly. Stock- 
bridge had added himself to the nurs- 
ing staff, and had been accepted after he 
had served a novitiate of running: er- 
rands like a messenger boy, sending tel- 
egrams, sitting out on the terrace in 
front, waiting for anything they would 
give him to do. All the while he was 
making a dicker with Heaven, spending 
his money and himself, promising more 
of both if she were spared to him. And 
in early October came the time when 
he could sit with her, when she was 
convalescent. 

A vine on the wall outside dropped 
prematurely red leaves one by one to 
the warm dalliance of the breeze, which 
occasionally wafted them through the 
window and on to Lyria’s white bed. 

“How pretty they are!” she mur- 
mured, moving thin little hands rest- 
lessly on the covers. 

Stockbridge leaned alertly forward 
and put a leaf in her palm. She re- 
warded his kindness with a smile. He 
had never gone back to Watauga and 
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the office; he was giving of himself 
and his sacred dignity, as well as of his 
money. Lyria had an effect of being 
the only patient in the hospital; if he 
could have had it so, he would. His 
doctor had come from Nashville for 
consultation. A man from Watauga 
was in daily attendance. Stockbridge 
seemed urgent to spend money in this 
way for her—to waste it; but, more 
notable, he spent himself—wasted him- 
self—on hundreds of petty details and 
services whenever he was allowed. 

As soon as she was convalescent 
he sat by her, silent, when they let him 
do so; or, later, read to her, and, last 
of all, talked a little on unexciting top- 
ics. He was schooled to the understand- 
ing that she must not be excited, argued 
with, or allowed to become depressed. 

There seemed no danger of this lat- 
ter. She made a model patient, pleased 
with little things, delighted with the 
mere routine of her nursing, regarding 
her white-capped attendants’ labors as 
evidences of personal regard, and re- 
ceiving the doctor’s visits as offered in 
pure brotherly affection. 

Stockbridge she had accepted, as des- 
perately sick people do accept things. 
His was an ideal sick-room presence, 
strong, composed, and she clung to him 
even when scarcely conscious, her tem- 
perature actually going down if he 
would sit and hold her hand. Nurse 
and doctor made merciless use of him, 
as such people always do of anything 
or anybody that can minister to the pa- 
tient; and Stockbridge was only too 
glad. 

During this time he brought and 
showed her Baghot’s wedding cards. 
She tried to tell him that she had known 
of the English girl who was waiting 
for Almeric, but halfway in the halt- 
ing sentences she fell asleep, his hand 
in hers, and waked an hour after, re- 
freshed, to complete her communica- 
tion. 

He had been instructed that even an 
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allusion to anything that might rouse 
her attention too strongly was unde- 
sirable, so she had made some progress 
toward recovery before he failed to 
check any disposition she showed to 
mention the past. Then, one morning, 
when he was sitting by her, she asked 
for a few moments’ speech with him 
alone. The nurse, with a cautioning 
glance, went out of the room. He bent 
close, taking her hand, and listened. 
Who is to wonder if he listened for that 
apology which any man will admit was 
his due? 

But when Lyria began to speak, it 
was merely to ask his help in the case 
of the red-headed waitress of whom 
they had talked the day they took tea 
with Brand. Willie Hicks, whose baby 
was now nearly a year old, was still 
without employment, and Lyria, who 
seemed to forget so much, remembered 
her. 

“You didn’t believe she was married, 
Johnnie,” the invalid said when she had 
got him to write down the address at 
which Willie Hicks could be found. 
“But I hope that won’t make any dif- 
ference. It wouldn’t to me. Mother- 
hood is a glorious thing. That’s what 
I tried to make her father see.” 

Stockbridge had not been giving as 
close attention to the affairs of Willie 
Hicks as he might have done, but he 
asked absently: 

“What is it you want me to do?” 

“T promised her some money. She 
needs it. I was going to get it from a 
rich friend of mine who always gives 
me whatever I ask him for charity. I’d 
arranged to do it for her before I got 
sick. I hope she hasn’t needed it al- 
ready.” Lyria lay back wearily. 

Who was her rich friend? 

Stockbridge, studying the closed eyes, 
the bluish shadow under the dark lashes, 
got the query into several shapes be- 
fore he found one he wished to voice. 
When at last he did speak, a little weak 
laugh fluttered her throat and she looked 
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at him. He saw she had no intention 
of answering. He was reduced to the 
guess that it was Dana Slawson, a 
man who, some people said, gave largely 
to charities because of an uneasy con- 
science. 

“Well, you’re my  friend—aren’t 
you?” she whispered finally, still with 
that ghost of a laugh. “You're my 
friend—and you're rich. Fifty dollars 
will be enough for a-while. You'll take 
it to her, won’t you?” 

She pulled his face down and kissed 
him, 

“Yes—we're rich,” he said, in a futile 
effort to lessen the distance she had set 
between their concerns. ‘We're rich— 
and I love you as I love my own soul— 
if that’s being your friend.” 

She might have answered that some- 
times it was quite the other thing, but 
Lyria was not wise with talkative wis- 
dom; she let him go without further 
argument. 

It was the first time Stockbridge had 


been into Watauga since Lyria’s ill- 
ness. He found the red-headed waitress 
and her baby in a little detached house 
on the west slope of Cameron Hill. The 
woman's eyes were hostile. She seemed 
to be discounting an ill opinion on his 


part. Her shallow, pretty, little coun- 
tenance was set to as much dignity as 
she could muster, and her red head was 
carried high. 

“You got the wrong name,” she told 
him, in a manner that was both nerv- 
ous and truculent. “Knee Miss Willie 
Hicks. That’s my maiden name. I’m 
married now. I’m Miz Albert Evans.” 

“So Mrs. Stockbridge told me,” the 
broker returned, with more tact than 
usual, “but she said you were still using 
the other name because your husband 
was away. I’ve brought you a little 
present from her.” 

Mrs. Albert Evans pounced on the 
note he extended, tore it open, and read 
it hastily, scarcely looking at the check, 
which she proffered back to him. 


’ 
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“You tell her that Albert’s going to 
take care of me and the baby. I won’t 
need your check. He married me last 
week—but don’t you tell her that. You 
just say he’s got back from the West, 
and he’s going to take care of us. She 
believed I was married all right when 
I told her so. She was the only one 
that did believe it. God didn’t make 
any more like her, I guess.” 

The girl choked a little, and looked 
at him with swimming eyes. Stock- 
bridge felt more kindly toward her than 
he would have believed possible when 
the interview opened. 

“You'll be glad to know that Mrs. 
Stockbridge is getting strong very fast,” 
he said urbanely. 

“Yes—she says so in here,” Willie 
agreed, referring to the note in her 
hand. “Well, she’s the best woman I 
ever knew, and I reckon she'll get her 
reward.” 

“She will, if I can give it to her,” 
Stockbridge agreed. 

“J reckon you can,” said Willie blunt- 
ly. “Ain’t you got the money?” 

“T’ll do my best,” he promised the 
red-headed waitress, and she seemed to 
think that his best was no more than 
Lyria’s due. 

So there was good news to take back 
to the hospital. The patient there 
promptly gave him credit for its good- 
ness. 

“When a practical business man like 
you takes hold of a thing, it’s sure to 
go right,” she said, quite as if he had 
lassoed the evasive Albert Evans in his 
Western fastness and dragged him 
home to a waiting wife. 

“If you think so, you'd better let 
me keep hold of you.” He was half 
afraid to venture the topic, being still 
reminded, whenever Lyria closed her 
eyes, of the night the nurse had brought 
him up for a last look at her. “My 
enterprises do usually go through suc- 
cessfully.” 

“Would you call marriage an enter- 
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prise?” Lyria debated. “Everybody 
told me that you were a very cautious 
business man, but you never were the 
least bit prudent, even, about me—ex- 
cept when you broke off the Queens- 
borough partnership and wouldn’t have 
anything to do with me because I was 
waiting on table in a restaurant—and 
that was only for a little while.” 

He pushed his chair a little back from 

the bed. Was she taunting him that he 
had failed with her? He took a firmer 
grip of himself and tried to apply all 
the diplomacy that business had taught 
him. 
_ “Perhaps you could instruct me just 
how I ought to deal with you,” he said 
bluntly. “I wish you would. You’ve 
got to remember that I’m from Mis- 
souri.” 

Her eyes flashed open. 

“Tt sounds good to hear you talk like 
that,” she laughed delightedly. “If you 


really feel that way, I'll try to explain 
—some day, when I’m stronger, about 


—that at the church. I’m ashamed of 
the way I behaved there—yet I’m 
afraid I'd do it again.” 

Only Stockbridge’s fear that she 
would do it again restrained him from 
telling her instantly his opinion of the 
performance. As it was, he rose hastily 
and began pacing the other end of the 
sick room. 

“Do I make you nervous?” he asked, 
halting in his walk. “If I do, I'll sit 
down.” 

““No—no!” smiled Lyria. ‘“We can 
talk just as well. Has Mr. Brand said 
anything to you about my work here 
in the cotton mill, and about our get- 
ting Aunt Marth down to keep a board- 
ing house for the girls?” 

“He told me you were worth as much 
as a whole Y. W. C. A. to him,” said 
Stockbridge, suddenly recalling what 
the curate had said. “He talked as if 
you would go right on with it. Do you 
care to? You'd have a better chance 
after we—when we 
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He broke off. In his mind was a 
vision of Lyria, his wife, graciously 
patronizing, lending charitable aid to 
uplift clubs among his employees. 
After all, it was seemly and appealed 
to him. 

“Do you think so, Johnnie?” inquired 
the invalid. “I didn’t quite look for you 
to see it that way. I'd be sorry to give 
up the work now. It does seem to me 
that my ideas are good—and the girls 
come right to me and make me one of 
them. I think they’ll do the same when 
I’m a room boss. I was to have had 
a room in two weeks if I hadn’t got 
sick. Did you know that, Johnnie? Mr. 
Seft was going to put me in charge of 
a room, and I’d have had a third more 
wages. I’ve saved some money, as it 
is. I’ve twenty dollars in bank.” 

“A room boss, eh?” Stockbridge 
came back to the bed, disciplining him- 
self, swallowing down his offended dis- 
taste, his wounded dignity. “Well— 
we'll find you something better to do 
than that. You see it’s made you sick.” 

“Oh, no, it didn’t!” objected Lyria 
faintly. “It was the awful condition 
of that old mill building. That’s what 
one of our clubs was working on. We 
had a petition signed by pretty nearly 
every one of your employees to get 
you folks to put that building in decent 
condition for human beings to’ work in. 
Why—Johnnie—you men can’t have 
seen what it’s like, or you never would 
herd a lot of women and children into 
it to work.” 

“Children!” echoed Stockbridge, with 
a sudden gleam in his deep-set eyes. 
The child worker in the Southern cot- 
ton mill is always alluded to by its em- 
ployer—and those who would be friends 
of his—as a “young person.” “There 
are no children employed in the Glori- 
ana Mills!” 

Lyria’s eyelashes drooped against a 
red spot that began to show itself on 


_each o¢ her thin white cheeks. 
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“We won't disagree over a word,” 
she said gently. 

“Indeed we won't!” echoed Stock- 
bridge, in sudden terror. “You are ex- 
actly right; the mills would pay better 
if they were put in such shape as the 
Hardwick Mills. We'll open a kinder- 
garten and day nursery for the small 
children, if you say so—a good many 
of the cotton mills are doing that and 
finding that it adds to the efficiency of 
their operatives. We won’t disagree, 
darling ; because things are going to be 
run to please you.” 

Lyria smiled divinely, but with a cu- 
rious little reserve in her smile. 

“IT think maybe we'd better discuss 
where we'll go when I’m able to be 
moved,” she said musingly. 

She regarded him fondly, her clear 
eyes following his movements with 
pride. It was the first intimation he 
had had that there was any doubt of 
lier going home with him to the big 
house on the bluff, and there beginning 
the deferred honeymoon. He paused 
in his walk and returned her gaze, puz- 
zled, inwardly impatient, but outwardly 
calm. 

“Well—you speak first,” he said at 
length, resuming his walk. “I’d rather 
have you choose where you'd like to 
go, what you’d like to do.” 

“No,” said Lyria sweetly; “turn 
about’s fair play. I chose last time. 
It’s your turn now.” 

He had got halfway across the room 
before he realized that she was speak- 
ing of the choice she had made there 
in the storm at the church door. He 
recognized instantly the strength of her 
position ; there was nothing Lyria could 
not speak openly of. 

Stockbridge had his suggestion ready. 
He and Brand and the doctor had con- 
sulted very earnestly as to the possi- 
bility of moving Lyria into Watauga, 
and to her own home, before she was 
able to make her choice. Something 
in him shrank from doing that. Now 
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he mentioned the last place the doctor 
had spoken of. 

“We might go down to St. Simon’s 
Island, or Cumberland,” he said. “The 
doctor thinks sea air would be good 
for you.” 

“It's so far,” said Lyria. 

“There are comfortable ways of trav- 
eling, nowadays,” smiled Stockbridge. 
“We'd take your nurse with you.” 

“Ye-es,” debated Lyria. “I wonder 
if she’d like very much to go.” 

“That isn’t the question,” said Stock- 
bridge. “Would you like it?” 

“Not the best of any place,” Lyria 
admitted. “What I want to do is to 
go up on the mountains, away back, and 
camp.” 

Stockbridge’s lips were parted to ob- 
serve that her plan was impractical— 
chimerical—not to be thought of. He 
drew in his breath sharply, and brought 
them together without further sound 
than a sort of sigh. Lyria regarded 
him from her pillow with rueful ten- 
derness. 

“Johnnie, do you know that I was 
born on Big Unaka? My father had 
some sort of business interests in Wa- 
tauga—something my grandfather had 
given him when he was married. He 
brought my mother down with him, 
and she wasn’t well, so she went up 
on the ridge to board, and she boarded 
with Aunt Marth. That’s the way I 
came to go to Aunt Marth’s boarding 
house when I came down to Watauga 
myself. Didn’t I ever tell you about 
it?” 

“We could go back to Queensbor- 
ough,” put in Stockbridge eagerly. “I'd 
buy the old home for you, and we 
could have every convenience there that 
we could get in Watauga. I’d send the 
servants up to get the house in order.” 

“No—no!”’ whispered Lyria, turning 
her head restlessly on her pillow. “I 
don’t want a big house with servants— 


> 


just now, dear.” 
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“It wouldn’t be any responsibility to 
you,” Stockbridge urged. “I'd a 

He broke off. Her eyes were closed. 
Lying thus, she looked like a dead 
woman. We do not argue with the 
dead. 

“Never mind,” she breathed. 
not talk about it this evening.” 

Stockbridge was like a man learning 
a new art. The aggressive tactics that 
had permeated his social as well as his 
financial relations would be fatal here. 
He was inelastic, but not without some 
ability to learn. 

“All right,” he agreed gently. “But 
when you do want to talk about it, you 
can just tell me exactly what you've 
planned to do—and we'll do it.” 

The closed eyes flashed open, eager, 
full of light. For five minutes Lyria 
talked with all the animation she had 
shown before her illness. Her plan was 
simple. She wanted to take a month’s 
provisions of the humblest sort, go to 
the little glen she spoke of, where there 
was a rock house, or shallow cave, and 
a fine spring of freestone water, and 
there camp. They were to be provi- 
sioned, it has been said, for a month, 
yet if anything gave out they would 
consider the expedition over. Other- 
wise, they would stay the four weeks, 
and at the end of that time they would 
decide what they should do next. Nei- 
ther was to feel that this reconciliation 
constituted a claim upon the other. 

“Because you know, dear,” she said, 
laying a fluttering small hand on his 
wrist, and detaining him as they made 
an end of their arrangements, “I am 
really ashamed of having acted the way 
I did there at the church, but I couldn’t 
help it. I’d do it again, I’m afraid, 
and I don’t want to hurt you.” 

The concluding phrase sounded 
strange coming from that frail little 
wisp of humanity to his bulk and 
power. Yet we are as we conceive 
ourselves, and it was beginning to be 
apparent that Lydia could hurt Stock- 


“Let’s 
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bridge, while his influence over her was 
questionable. 

When it came to provisioning the ex- 
pedition, Lyria insisted on bearing her 
half of the expense. 

“You absurd baby!” murmured her 
husband, lifting a little hand and ca- 
ressing it. 

“Oh, but I must!” protested Lyria, in 
distress. “It won’t be what I meant if 
I don’t. I shan’t feel free. I’ve got a 
little money in the bank, and we mustn’t 
go beyond double that amount.” 

Stockbridge wondered if she knew 
that he was paying sixty dollars a week 
for her expenses at the hospital and that 
her consulting physician’s fees had run 
up into the hundreds. He had learned 
wisdom enough not to mention these 
matters or hint at them, yet he glanced 
curiously at her, and speculated as to 
her notion of them, when she would 
not let him bring the aluminum dishes 
from his automobile lunch basket for 
their camp. 

“No—no!” she insisted. “A frying 
pan and tin plates will be what I want. 
Aunt Marth will get plenty of clean 
flour sacks from the bakery. We used 
to get them at the boarding house and 
use them for napkins. You go and talk 
to Aunt Marth about it, and tell her that 
I don’t want to spend very much—I’ve 
just got twenty dollars.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE OASIS OF THE SQUARED CIRCLE. 


Stockbridge was famous among his 
associates, as all men must be who make 
a success of modern big business, for 
square dealing in a crooked way. He 
could keep the letter of a contract more 
elaborately, and omit the spirit of it 


more completely, than most. He went 
to work on the provisioning of the Big 
Unaka expedition, following Lyria’s in- 
structions with such diligent exactness 
as transported her with delight. 

When she declined the use of the 
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alumin- 
um utensils 
from his mo- 
tor basket, 
stating that 
Aunt Marth 
would know 
where tin 
plates and 
cups could be 
got cheapest, 
he retreated 
promptly 
from that 
position. 
When he put 
forward the 
proffer of 
Bob and the 
to trans- 
port them 
and their 
baggage _—to 
the camping 
place, he sol- 
emnly stated 
that it would 
save railway 
fare and that 
he had Bob's 
and 


car 


wages 
the upkeep 
of the ma- 
chine’ to 
stand = any- 
how, so. it 
would be 
costing them 
practi - 
cally nothing. Lyria seriously esti- 
mated the amount of gasoline they 
would consume on the trip, and he 
weightily set it down and made a divi- 
sion. 

How she loved him for it! He was 
playing her game, keeping its rules, 
as he had back in the time when he was 
young Antony and she a five-foot-noth- 
ing Cleopatra, while a dugout canoe 
did well enough for an Egyptian barge. 


“He’s promised that we shall stay a month, Aunt Marth. 
is up, we'll decide together what we're going to do next.” 


~ 


BR's, 
A 


\ 


And when the month 


She called his attention to the fact that 
the motor could take them only to the 
last railway station, and asked him if 
he didn’t think she ought personally to 
stand the expense of the oxcart, or 
whatever they could get for the moun- 
tain climb itself. 

Even before the caravan got started - 
she had taken him by the hand and led 
him right into the heart of her native 
country—the oasis of the squared circle, 
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where life goes back to childhood, with 
the added fullness of human experi- 
ence, the capacities and privileges of 
adulthood. For the first time in his 
existence Stockbridge was to know a 
big, vital happiness. 

They had chanced upon the most 
beautiful season for that beautiful land. 
All the vast timbered slopes were be- 
ginning to differentiate the somber 
green of pine and cedar from the warm- 
ing, flushing leaves of sourwood, maple, 
and chestnut. Above the great plateau, 
the sky was so blue that there is no 
synonym for its color, and it seemed so 
high that, staring into it long, you felt 
that you might meet the returning gaze 
of the Almighty. 

Aunt Marth was settled in the little 
mountain cabin, looking as if she had 
never left it. She was probably the 
one creature on earth who could have 
received them without grating upon 
Stockbridge. She accepted their com- 


ing and their plans as if they were the 
most natural things in life, and took 
no further authority than to show them 
the glen and what she called the rock 
house in it. 

This was a small, shallow cave, which 
would answer so well for actual shelter 


that there was no need of the tent 
Stockbridge had thought best to bring 
with him. They could live happily, 
aside from mountain thunderstorms, 
with only the faintly reddening boughs 
between their heads and the blue. At 
the side of the cave opening was a big, 
deep, cool spring, at the bottom of 
which lay truth, looking up at them with 
clear eyes. A brook ran from its basin, 
keeping the glen musical with an un- 
dernote of liquid chatter. Stockbridge 
made‘Lyria lie down on a pile of blan- 
kets while he set the sticks to swing a 
mush pot above their camp fire, and 
gathered fresh, dry leaves and little tas- 
sel ends of pine, for the filling of their 


camp beds. Aunt Marth came down 
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with them, promising chicken, eggs, 
milk, and butter. 

“Yes—I guess that’s all right,” said 
Lyria doubtfully. “If we have money 
enough to pay for them. Aunt Marth, 
we've come up here on just forty dol- 
lars. I had twenty, and John put twenty 
more with it. We’ve brought provi- 
sions for a month, and we're going to 
stay a month, I guess. But if anything 
gives out—we'll go home.” 

“T reckon you'll stay about a month,” 
was Aunt Marth’s sole comment. 

But Lyria, after a quick glance at 
Stockbridge’s back some distance away, 
where he worked at the unpacking, bent 
close to whisper: 

“He’s promised”—Lyria would never 
learn the nature of masculine promises 
to the women they love—‘‘that we shall 
stay a month, really independent of each 
other, you see, Aunt Marth, for I've 
paid my share of it. And when the 
month is up, we'll decide together what 
we're going to do next. I’m not going 
to think one word about it until John 
comes to me and says, ‘Well—what 
shall we do? What kind of work do 
you want to take up, and where do you 
want to live, and are you going to 
choose to go back with me?’.” 

“Do you reckon he’ll say all that, 
honey—after living here a month with 
you—and him crazy about you like he 
is?” inquired Aunt Marth, and was in 
her turn disregarded. 

Stockbridge turned out to be a good 
camper, an excellent cook, and, as he 
had been from the first, an inspired 
nurse. Since he was actually doing the 
thing he had always postulated—mak- 
ing Lyria happy—he was _ himself 
pleased. He cared for his ailing mate 
as a primitive man might have done, 
and, after all, there was much that was 
primitive in Stockbridge. He dropped 
more and more back to the boy she 
had first known. 

He was always threatening to go over 
to the big creek and bring back some 
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fish, but he could never leave Lyria 
for quite that long. Life in the glen 
had a flavor of paradise. Too ener- 
getic a business man to rest content 
with the activities and accomplishments 
of a mere archangel, Stockbridge inev- 
itably began, after the first settling 
down, to reach out blindly toward 
something to do that would weld his 
daily occupations with his life, and so 
make it part of the safe commonplace 
of existence—all he was used to or 
could understand. 

Early in Lyria’s convalescence he had 
talked to her of going abroad, and she 
admitted that she had no French. In- 
side of the first week he sent back to 
Watauga for textbooks and began to 
repair that lack in her education. Yet 


the surroundings and the circumstances 
held his slave-driving temper well in 
check; reciting verbs with her head on 
a broad shoulder, being offered kisses as 
reward for tasks well done, dropped 
naturally into Lyria’s conception of the 


way to study. Though if Stockbridge 
could have led her up to a perishing 
French family, probably she would have 
learned their language in one or two 
swift and slovenly efforts, or set up a 
gibberish in which she could have com- 
municated with them; but abstract 
knowledge has little attraction for a 
mind like hers. 

“I believe Latin’s easier than French,” 
she observed one day. 

“What do you know about Latin?” 
jeered Stockbridge fondly. ‘You never 
had it hammered into you in school. 
Did your grandfather teach you some?” 

“No—Judge Faine taught me Latin,” 
returned Lyria absently. 

“When?” asked Stockbridge. 

“After we were married. You know 
we lived in my house. The judge had 
given his home to his eldest daughter, 
but every summer we'd go up to the 
old Faine Farm in the mountains, above 
Kingston, and then he’d have nothing 
else to do, so he taught me Latin—for 
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eight years—eight summers—and | 
don’t know a word of it now!” 

Stockbridge made an_ inarticulate 
sound that might have expressed disap- 
probation of the deceased gentleman’s 
instructions, a poor opinion of Lyria’s 
capacity for learning, an aversion for 
Latin as a language, or a mere disgust 
with life. His wife went on: 

“He said it was excellent discipline 
for the mind; but I always hated it— 
a dead language. French is more inter- 
esting because you know there are lots 
of people you-might meet some day and 
talk that to.” 

But Stockbridge was emphatically 
slapping the textbooks into a box, and 
they were never again brought out. 

Coming and going from Aunt Marth’s 
cabin, they passed a solitary grave in 
its inclosure of hand-riven palings. 
Lyria had noticed from the first that 
there were always flowers on it—stem- 
less hollyhocks and burnt-orange mari- 
golds, in a broken-footed goblet, with 
its shaft thrust into the earth at the 
grave’s head. They stopped and read 
the lettering on the board, which told 
them that this was the last bed of Gar- 
ret Traynor, born 1842, died 1877. 

“He was Aunt Marth’s husband,” 
said Lyria softly. “You see he wasn't 
forty when he died—and she’s so old! 
Doesn't that seem strange, Johnnie?” 

Stockbridge’s arm about her tight- 
ened. Great love brings the swift fear 
of death. 

“T thought you said Aunt Marth had 
always supported herself?” he said. 

“She has,” answered Lyria, as they 
turned to resume the descent to their 
camp. “He went away when her first 
child was very little. She says it seemed 
like things just got too much for him— 
but he came back.” 

“Did he?” inquired Stockbridge, in 
the tone one man gives to another man’s 
derelictions. “I suppose she took him 
back after he’d let her get through her 
trouble the best she could?” 
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“Of course,” said Lyria simply. “She 
wasn't mad at him. He used to go 
away like that most every time there 
was a baby—it worried him. but she 
says he had the slimmest waist and the 
broadest shoulders of any man on the 
mountain, and could dance all night and 
never be tired, and played the banjo. 
She says he had a laugh that : 

“She didn’t say he was a good hus- 
band?” cut in Stockbridge. 

“But she thinks he was,” Lyria main- 
tained. ‘I could see that.” 

They had reached the camp, and she 
sat down beside the spring. 

“A good husband,” Stockbridge dog- 
matized, ‘tis a man who devotes his life 
to making his wife as near perfectly 
happy as he can.” 

“T guess Aunt Marth’s husband came 
nearer that than he would if he'd tried.” 

Stockbridge was getting the materials 
together for a meal. 

“He's left her to an old age of pov- 
erty and hard work.” 

“They were poor together,” returned 
Lyria. “I don't know why you talk 
like that about him, Johnnie. You can 
see how Aunt Marth feels. She was 
awfully happy with him when he did 
stay with her. And he had to do his 
way—he just had to.” The fire she 
put into this pleading for the gypsy 
mate! “And she didn’t have any harder 
time than all the rest of the women 
when he went away and left her. I 
don’t think that was so bad—just went 
away and left her to do whatever it 
was that she could do best.” 

To Lyria the hard facts of life had 
a way of sounding a good deal as they 
do in fiction—rather interesting. 

‘And what she could do best, as you 
say, was working herself to death to 
raise his children,” Stockbridge summed 
it up. 

“Weren't they hers?” demanded Ly- 
ria. “I think it is a blessed privilege for 
a woman to support her children. I 
don’t see why, if she loves her husband 
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and can make money, 
help support him, too.” 

“According to that, I ought to hire 
you out to the cotton mill as soon as 
you're strong enough and we go back.” 

She gave him a thoughtful look. 

“Men and women just seem to look 
at things so differently,” she said. 
“Now I'd never in the world talk about 
hiring you to the Morningside Land 
Company, even in a joke.” 

“You couldn’t,” bantered Stock- 
bridge. “I'm already hired there. And 
if I should lose that place, I'll make my 
own arrangements for another.” 

“Well, wouldn't you think I might 
like to do the same thing?” inquired his 
wife. “I did hunt up my place at the 
Commercial for myself, after you dis- 
solved the Queensborough partnership 
with me; and I keep thinking all the 
time I’d like to go back to Cottonville 
and see what I could do there in the 
mills. But I’m just like you about it— 
I want to make my own arrangements.” 

“Then I'll let you go out there and 
make them,’ Stockbridge agreed, still 
in that bantering tone. He was turning 
bacon in a frying pan at the camp fire, 
and he gave it his whole attention. 

“You're joking.” Lyria announced 
her conclusion with some disappoint- 
ment. “You think my working at Cot- 
tonville’s funny. Why?” 

“It didn’t seem very funny to me 
when I found you dying from the ef- 
fects of your worl. in a nerve-racking, 
disease-breeding factory,” he rejoined, 
roused at last. 

Lyria clapped her hands. 

“T never in my life was so glad to 
hear you say anything!” she exclaimed. 
“You do see now, don’t you, Johnnie, 
that the place isn’t fit for human beings 
to work in? My getting sick there is 
going to do a lot of good for the oth- 
ers. You'll have ’em put the buildings 
in good shape, now, won't you?” 

“Lyria,’ remonstrated her husband, 
“can’t you see how ridiculous it is for 


she shouldn’t 
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you to talk about slaving all day for less 
than a tenth of the spending money a 
man in my position expects to give his 
wife?” 

“T like to earn money,’ 
ria, with gentle obstinacy. 

“You didn’t mind having me give it 
to you before we were married,” Stock- 
bridge reminded her. “I enjoyed fill- 
ing your pocketbook till I saw that those 
around you were working you, and you 
hadn’t learned yet how to manage an 
income. It’s something that has to be 
learned, dear. I’m ready to teach it to 
you, and foot the bills while you’re 
learning. From the first you couldn't 
have made a bill I should have thought 
unreasonable.” 

“T guess I didn’t manage the money 
you gave me very well,” sighed Lyria. 
“T don’t like to think that a woman’s 
part is just spending. I'm afraid it'll 
never content me again. It doesn’t seem 
important enough, somehow.” 

“A woman’s work is the most impor- 
tant in the world.” Stockbridge uttered 
glibly the thing he had been told, prof- 
fering coin of another man’s mintage, 
with no impress from his own thought 
or feeling. ‘Anyhow, it’s the most im- 
portant to her husband, and you and I 
are going to agree on that.” 

Lyria got up from the blanket on 
which she was lying, came across to the 
box, and got knife, fork, tin plate, cup, 
and spoon. There was an indefinite 
something in her face that had not been 
there before, when she had come up 
against Stockbridge’s ultimatums. 

“You don’t want to speak of my earn- 
ing money because you think the way 
I took to do it was disgraceful,’ she 
said mildly. “You’re surprised that I 
keep talking about it. I’m afraid there 
was something left out of me when [| 
was made. Somehow, I can’t see any 
great difference between your work and 
mine.” 

“There isn’t any difference—if you 
can’t see it.” His tone certainly should 


, 


asserted Ly- 
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have revealed to any right-thinking per- 
son the abysses of difference he saw. 

“Well—there’s this,” Lyria admitted. 
“T don’t have as big wages. Somehow, 
I never think about that part of it. I’m 
all taken up with something about the 
job that interests me. But I believe. I 
could make money if I really went in 
for it—big money, maybe. You know 
you depended on my ideas entirely in 
the Queensborough scheme. You said 
then you thought I had a good business 
head. That was the first thing that 
made me love you.” 

Stockbridge looked at her, at his wit’s 
end. 

“Your coffee’s getting cold, dear,” he 
admonished, totally unable to put into 
words the statement that his vaporings 
about her business ability had been 
courting talk. 

She looked across their improvised 
board and smiled at him. Suddenly the 
contention seemed not very important. 
They would agree somehow. He would 


keep Lyria, now he had her. She would 


come to his ideas in time. She would 
be all and everything that he wanted 
her to be. Why, at the very moment 
her lips were shaping themselves to an 
airy kiss, which she blew across to him, 
and laughed. 

“What business do you figure on tak- 
ing up?” he inquired solémnly. The 
idea of Lyria and business was still a 
dependable joke to him. 

“T haven’t quite decided what.” She 
had on her best business air. ‘I’ve 
sometimes thought I’d like to keep a 
secondhand store.” 

She looked a little surprised at her 
husband’s laughter. 

“I’m not joking,” she explained. 
“Secondhand stores have always seemed 
to me very interesting. Keeping one 
brings you into relation with people at 
a very crucial time—Mr. Brand and I 
have often spoken of it. You get to 
know your customers at times of trou- 
ble, when they’re breaking up and go- 
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ing away, or just coming in and trying 
to furnish a home on very little money. 
Then the things you’d handle would 
have an interest in themselves, because 
they’d been part of the lives of the 
people who sold them—there’d have 
been something added to them since 
they came from the factory.” 

“IT should say so!” Jaughed Stock- 
bridge. “And not always the kind of 
addition that makes ‘em pleasant. or 
healthy to handle. I should think, with 
your business ideas and what you can 
borrow from Brand, you’d sure make a 
fortune.” : 

Lyria shook her head. 

“No,” she said concedingly. “I'd 
never expect to make a fortune out of 
a secondhand store. I don’t know for 
sure that I ever will make a fortune; 
but I understand that it would have to 
be some bigger business than that.” 

“You're getting the idea,” Stock- 
bridge teased her. ‘In ten years I'll 
have to be borrowing money of you.” 

The gay little gypsy meal was gayly 
finished. Stockbridge set to work whit- 
tling a spatulate stick for mush stirring. 
Lyria lay upon her blankets near the 
camp fire—mornings and evenings in 
the mountains are chilly, even in mid- 
summer. They were silent for a time, 
with the sweet, full silence of two who 
love. Then Lyria began: 

**Tohnnie Now don’t laugh. I 
know you'll think that what I’m going 
to say is funny, but please don’t laugh 
at me again. I never used to mind, but 
I guess I’m getting peevish and hateful ; 
it makes me mad to be laughed at.” 

“I’m as solemn as a church—when 
there’s a funeral,” declared Stockbridge, 
whittling away at his mush stick. 

Lyria inspected him narrowly, de- 
cided that his solemnity was not bur- 
lesque, and went on: 

“Tf the Swanton Company should 
compromise for as much as forty thou- 
sand dollars—we’re asking them eighty 
thousand so as to have room to come 
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down some, Mr. Slawson says—if they 
give us even forty thousand dollars— 
my share would be twenty thousand, 
and a 

“Tf! interrupted Stockbridge signifi- 
cantly, and went on with his whittling. 

“Oh, Johnnie!” protested Lyria, half 
laughing. “I said ‘if’? myself. I beat 
you to it. I wasn’t going to ask you 
whether you thought it was likely we'd 
ever get a cent out of that deal, because 
you've told me so many times that you 
don’t think we will.” 

“What did you want to ask?” in- 
quired Stockbridge contritely, as she 
remained silent. 

“T just wondered,” Lyria spoke more 
slowly, “whether you wouldn't be will- 
ing to admit, if I do make twenty thou- 
sand dollars out of it, that I’ve made 
it by my business ability—the same as 
you make money.” 

“No.” Stockbridge was very de- 
cided. “If that thing ever pays you 
anything—and it won’t—you'll have 
made your money by a lack of business 
ability.” ; 

“By my lack of it?” 

“Sure,” said Stockbridge. “It was 
a proposition that nobody with a glim- 
mering of financial sense would have 
touched with a ten-foot pole. Your get- 
ting anything out of it would be luck— 
straight luck—nigger luck the boys call 
it, because it’s too good for white folks.” 

He spoke with jocular finality, as we 
speak to the dear small child who would 
like to drive the horsie. 

“Well, what I made at the Commer- 
cial wasn’t luck.” Lyria shifted base. 
“T made a lot there, too! You wouldn’t 
imagine that waitresses could make so 
much. One week my tips amounted 
to xf 








“Lyria!” 

She laughed, and tucked her small 
face down against her arm, smothering 
the giggles. “Oh, I’m not counting the 
week you gave me ten dollars. That 
was absurd—just a gift from a friend; 

















but the week the Shriners were in town 
it ran as high as——” 

“Lyria Stockbridge—I don’t know 
what you’re made of!” her husband 
remonstrated. 

“I don’t know, either,” returned Ly- 
ria cheerfully, relaxing, lying flat on her 
back to stare up through the tree 
branches to the sky; ‘but I guess they 
left all the shame out of me. Somehow, 
I can’t seem to be ashamed of awful 
things. I’m just getting to understand 
that some folks think I ought to be. 
The more I understand it, the more I 
wonder that you hang or to me, John- 
nie. I wouldn’t if I were you.” 

She had no idea, as she spoke, how 
exactly that phrase, “hang on,” de- 
scribed her husband’s intentions; no no- 
tion that the love-making of the moment 
covered anything so bald. His ardors 
became him, and her chance for an un- 
biased choice as to the future seemed 
safe in his hands. They were halfway 
through the last week of their stay, and 
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“Isn't it too bad, Johnnie?” she said. 
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yet he had said nothing of their pact. A 
man used to his business methods would 
have warned her that this was no good 
sign, so far as his keeping it was con- 
cerned. Lyria seemed affluently well, 
and was nearer absolute beauty than she 
had ever been in her life. With health 
and strength renewed, she began to talk 
more of doing things. 

“If I ever have the money,” she be- 
gan one evening, sitting by the camp 
fire, “I'd like to build on that piece of 
ground I picked out in the Morningside 
tract.” 

“You can see the architect about it 
as soon as we get back,” said Stock- 
bridge. “The company’s putting up a 


, 









“The salt’s all gone!” 
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few houses over there. We've got a 
man under pay.” 

Lyria looked a little startled. 

“T mean for myself—for a home,” 
she explained. “It would be a lovely 
place to live.” 

“We've got one home in Watauga,” 
objected Stockbridge. “It seems to me 
that a second house ought to be in the 
mountains or at the seashore. You can 
have either place—or both—if you 
like.” 

Lyria paid no attention to his offer. 

“Your house on the bluff,” she said, 
rather pointedly, “makes me think of a 
saying of Mr. Brand’s that a house isn’t 
sure to be a home. Sometimes it’s just 
a residence.” 

She was smiling, but Stockbridge 
looked grave. 

“Didn't you like the home I built for 
you?” he asked, quite forgetting that it 
had been designed for Louise Barrin- 
ger, though, in fact, it was not in him 
to build with an eye to any other taste 
or intelligence than his own. 

“No,” said Lyria. She spoke gently, 
but she did not modify the negative in 
any way. 

“Didn’t you like the furnishings?” 
pursued Stockbridge. 

“Not much,” said Lyria. 
of backed me off, as Susy Lucy says.’ 

Stockbridge refused to be joked on 
the subject. Sufficient argument had 
always convinced his opponents. Lyria 
was well, and able to be argued with. 

“Wouldn’t it have been kinder to tell 
me this long ago?” he asked. 

“Yes, that would have been the right 
way to do.” Lyria lifted a tiny, tinted 
maple leaf from the ground beside her. 
“TIsn’t this pretty, Johnnie?” she asked, 
adding: “But it shows the frost has 
come, just the same.” 

Stockbridge made an 


“They sort 


> 


inarticulate 


murmur of assent as the reddened leaf 
was drawn across his fingers. 
to you 


“IT want to talk about the 
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house,” he persisted. “I'd like to know 
what you do really want.” 

“Would you?” 

Lyria looked at him with eyes that 
inquired why. She was silent a mo- 
ment, then she went on, half musingly: 
“I'd like my house to be low and brown 
and big-windowed. I’d build it in a 
tangle of trees and bushes, and have 
great, wide porches. The colors I like 
best in furnishings are blue and green.” 

In the stillness that followed, the 
brook talked. To both of them came 
a vision of the narrow, three-story 
house on the bluff, with its tiny square 
of grass and prim bedding plants in 
front, its brick-paved back yard, its red- 
furnished parlors, its maroon library. 
Then Stockbridge spoke out in irrita- 
tion: 

“You can’t build the kind of house 
you're talking about on a city lot.” 

“That’s one of the reasons I shouldn't 
ever care to own a city lot,” supplied 
Lyria serenely. ‘It wouldn’t hold the 
only kind of house I like. But it doesn’t 
matter so very much what I fancy till 
I have the money to build. If that time 
ever comes, I think it’ll be a low, brown 
bungalow, just like I said.” 

Stockbridge sat for some time study- 
ing the red leaf which Lyria had left 
on his hand. It spoke to him of frost. 
It reminded that their month was near- 
ly over. So far, Lyria had said noth- 
ing that showed she meant to go peace- 
ably back with him to Watauga and 
take up their life together—and 
hadn’t said she wouldn’t. There was 
still hanging over him that absurd prom- 
ise he had given to quiet a convalescing 
invalid. It was a promise no sensible, 
well person would think of holding him 
up to, and Lyria looked and seemed 
buoyantly, beautifully well. He looked 
up and sought her eye. 

“Lyria,” he said suddenly, “if I give 
you the lots over there—ten lots, you 
remember, in the very best section of 
the tract—and let you build this im- 





she 























practical kind of a house, do you sup- 
pose we could ever sell itr” 

“T don’t know,” said Lyria. “Never 
mind about it, dear. I was just talking. 
Wasn't the sky blue to-day? Or maybe 
it’s the sourwood getting red that makes 
it look so blue.” 2 

“T'll give you the ten lots to play 
with, and the money to build whatever 
you say; but don’t expect me to live 
in the thing after you get it done.” 

“Thank you, dear,” said Lyria, get- 
ting up and going over to the other side 
of the fire. “I won’t bother you about 
the lots, just at present. I’m not ready 
for them. I guess you didn’t under- 
stand what I was talking about.” 

“IT guess I didn’t,” agreed her hus- 
band. 

“T wasn’t arranging anything imme- 
diate,” she said. “I was just making 
believe. Don’t you remember how I 
told you I'd always played alone with 
the old love letters and the old clothes 
in the garret at home? If I got lone- 
some, I'd make believe anybody | 
wanted was there; and if I needed 
something, I’d make believe I had it. 
I suppose it’s got me into that way of 
thinking and planning. When I told 
you about the bungalow, I was just 
making believe how. it would be if I 
were a rich person, able to have things 
I fancy—as you are.” 

Stockbridge came around to where 
she stood and caught her arms, pull- 
ing her back against his shoulder and 
looking into her face incredulously. 

“Lyria,” he protested, “that’s a catty, 
unkind speech. I didn’t think you had 
it. in you. If I’m rich, aren’t you?” 
Then, as he saw denial in her eyes: 
“Well, anyhow, aren’t you a rich man’s 
wife? The Lord knows they spend the 
money. Most of them work their hus- 
bands to the limit, and let fly every cent 
they can get their hands on.” 

“I’m not that kind of a rich man’s 
wife,” said Lyria mildly, but decidedly. 
“T'll never work you, as you call it. 
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What I’m trying to find out is whether 
I'll ever be willing to spend any of 
your money. I may go back into the 
real-estate business and make quite a 
lot of it for myself. If I do, maybe 
I'll build my bungalow on those lots.” 

Stockbridge was too really clever in 
his business dealings not to know dan- 
ger when he saw it. 

“You'll build it as soon as we get 
home,” he asserted, with the finality of 
a man used to having his word settle 
things. “If we get home too late, you’ll 
begin it next spring, as soon as the 
weather’s fit. You'll go straight to our 
architect, and have him plan it for you. 
I'll see that you don’t get a house on 
your hands that'll be a curiosity, but 
I don’t care what it costs. I’m only 
looking after the practical end, under- 
stand. If I let you alone, you’d have 
old Japson building chimneys and Boli- 
var Staley doing the painting—you 
know you would! We'll do the thing 
right while we’re about it.” 

Lyria sat down on her heels and 
laughed and laughed, but there were 
tears in her eyes. 


XXIII. 
SAVOR. 


CHAPTER 
WITHOUT 
The heavenly weather man, record- 
ing the spiritual climate of the glen 
for that month, might have used the 
words of an immortal old song; the 
sun of love burned endlessly in what 
it quaintly calls “‘affection’s cloudless 
skies.” Day followed day, and their 
union was still “fair, with southerly 
winds and no prospect of storm.” 
Who could wonder that with such 
encouragement Stockbridge’s confidence 
in their future together struck deep 
root, pushed a rash stalk through the 
earth, and came to precipitate flower? 
So far as he saw, Lyria was making no 
practical plans other than to go back 
with him to the house on the bluff. He 
gathered from her lavish loving of him- 
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self that she had found she really liked 
narrow, red-furnished city mansions— 
a naive, unconscious acknowledgment 
that such things were the rest of him. 
Of course this was what her dear com- 
pliance meant—all women came to it 
in the end. They made a feminine show 
ef resistance—Lyria had offered rather 
a marked demonstration of the sort— 
but in the end they delighted in being 
overruled, forcibly held and supported 
in silken idleness. Who wouldn't? 

The answer to that last mental query 
of his would not have been far to seek. 
Stockbridge himself cared more for the 
game than for the stakes, and he knew 
he did. In spite of Lyria’s telling, he 
hung fatuously to the contention that 
men and women wanted different 
things. Being a woman, she did not 
know her own mind for three minutes 
together. That had always been said 
of women. Some man must know for 
them. He must know for Lyria. She 
would like it. He saw her, in his 
mind’s eye, preparing to begin with a 
good will the social campaign that he 
was always outlining for her and that 
until she had put a bai upon it had 
served for a topic of conversation in 
the glen. 

The morning after their talk aboitt 
the bungalow he waked to find her 
standing by the camp fire with some- 
thing in her hand. He lay looking at 
her with a vast content. She was go- 
ing to be all he could ever have asked 
in a wife—more than he had known 
how to want before these weeks of com- 
panionship with her had taught him. 
Life with her was existence raised to 
a higher spiritual power than his days 
had ever dreamed. He was so happy 


that he patronized his own bliss, saying 
dreamily to himself that this gypsy way 
of living was all very well for a time, 
but that he was glad it was about over, 
and that they would be much happier 
in their own home, settling down to 
their own legitimate enterprises. 


The 
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morning wind ruffled that cloudy, dark 
hair of Lyria’s about her brow; there 
was a bloom on her cheek, a light in 
her eye, that gave him an immense sat- 
isfaction, in that it justified his infatua- 
tion. As he looked, she turned to him, 
with a little‘ anxious pucker of the 
brow, but a half smile. 

“Isn’t it too bad, Johnnie?” she said. 
“The salt’s all gone!” 

For a moment the words meant to 
him only what they would have meant 
elsewhere. 

“That so?” he uttered mechanically, 
getting up and beginning to dress. “Got 
enough for breakfast?” 

“Yes.” Lyria stood quite rigid and 
did not look at him. “I’ve had my 
breakfast. Yours is here at the fire, 
keeping warm for you.” 

He was washing his face over at the 
spring when the unusualness of the 
thing caught his attention. It was odd 
that she should have got up so early— 
slipped from his side without waking 
him—and prepared the breakfast her- 
self. She had been doing the cooking 
for a week, in her adorably clumsy 
fashion, but he always made the fires 
for her, and helped. He glanced across. 
She had not moved, and it seemed to 
him that she looked a good deal fright- 
ened. 

“There’s quite a bit of meal,” she 
hurried to say, as she caught his eye. 
‘But the salt’s all gone—indeed it is, 
Johnnie—every bit!” To prove her 
words she held up the empty tin shaker 
and beat it on her palm, applying the 
tip of her tongue afterward and re- 
peating, ‘Every bit!” 

Stockbridge was completely dressed 
now. 

“Give me the can and I'll go up to 
Aunt Marth’s and borrow enough to 
last,” he said, moving toward her with 
his hand out. 

She put the can behind her and faced 
him entreatingly. ; 

“You wouldn’t do that!” she pro- 


























tested. “You couldn't! You promised! 
We agreed that if any of the things 
gave out, the month was up—and we 
can’t eat without salt—we've got to 
have salt. You promised—oh, John- 
nie, you promised !” 

The poignancy of her appeal angered 
Stockbridge. That was always Lyria’s 
way—making mountains out of mole- 
hills. He remembered that agreement 
with sheer derision. It had been entered 
into to‘ quiet the nerves of a sick per- 
son. He had no more idea of holding 
to it now that Lyria was well enough 
to be argued with, he had no more in- 
tention of letting her get a pretext, than 
he had of renouncing the breath he 
drew into his lungs. When he got 
close enough, he caught her somewhat 
roughly in his arms and kissed her. 

“Don’t be silly!” was all he said. 

The warmth with which she returned 
his caress reassured him. These weeks 
had been teaching Lyria something, 
too. 

He loosened his arm, let her draw 
back a bit from him, and surveyed her. 
Was there ever so sweet a creature? 
Would any man let all that go because 
of a foolish promise? Anyhow, in 
spite of her nonsense, she didn’t want 
to be let go. She really wanted to be 
held, coaxed a bit, coerced a little— 
that would bring her around. 

“You can look,’ she said, rather 
breathlessly ; “you can just search all 
through the boxes. There’s quite a bit 
of meal left, and some bacon, and a lit- 
tle coffee and sugar. But the salt’s 
every bit gone—and we couldn't get 
along without salt. Isn’t that so, John- 
nie? Isn’t that just the same as if 
everything were used up? You take 
it that way, don’t you, dear?” 

Stockbridge’s eyes danced, and a 
laugh trembled in his voice as he re- 
plied to her: 

“I guess you've got me. What you 
going to do? There’s nothing but the 
oxcart up at Aunt Marth’s; if we both 
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want to go out to-day, we’d have to ride 
together—would you do that?” 

“T thought we promised not to ask 
each other any questions?” urged 
Lyria. 

“Well,” agreed Stockbridge in simu- 
lated meekness, ‘we didn’t go into de- 
tails in our contract, and I offer to pack 
up the camp. You can just walk out.” 

“Tt would be fair for me to stay and 
divide things right now,” Lyria de- 
bated, and she looked a little wan as she 
said it, “but somehow I don’t feel like 
it. I guess you can keep my share of 


- what’s here.” 


“Thank you,” said Stockbridge sol- 
emnly. “It will help me along quite 
a bit.” 

Lyria was turning away as he spoke. 
She hesitated, went a few rods, then 
looked back over her shoulder and re- 
turned. After she had started back to 
him she came faster and faster, until 
she fairly ran the last few steps. He 
went to meet her, and she put her arms 
up around his neck, with the strangling 
clutch of a frightened child. 

“Johnnie,” she said hurriedly, “I do 
love you! You know I love you, don’t 
you? You must always remember that, 
whatever comes!” 

“T’ll always remember it,” said Stock- 
bridge. 

He had meant to laugh at her; he was 
swelling. with triumph over her return 
to him and her terror lest he really let 
her go, the sweet and quick submission 
of her affection; but somehow he felt 
serious. He held her in his arms until 
she reached toward his clasped hands, 
loosened them, and freed herself. 

“You must go on and eat that break- 
fast I cooked for you, before it all 
dries up,” she said. “You aren't a bit 
mad at what I said about the salt, are 
you? You know it’s a thing people 
can’t do without—they’c die, wouldn't 
they ?” 

“T guess they would,” smiled Stock- 
bridge. 
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He bent his head, and Lyria kissed 
him once more. He returned her love- 
making with usury. Never had any- 
thing been to him so divinely sweet. He 
had never dreamed that the love of 
woman could mean to him what Lyria’s 
love had meant. Once more she pulled 
herself free, and this time she ran to 
the turn of the path without looking 
back. There she smiled and waved to 
him, and he saw her white frock disap- 
pearing behind a clump of bannered su- 
mac. He adored her; she was his wife 
—his wife! He had a thrill of self- 
glorification over having won through 
every obstacle to possess her. It 
seemed part of his general, successful- 
ness. No other man he knew would 
have accomplished the thing—but he 
had done it. He laughed aloud all by 
himself at the thought of his triumph 
and his happiness, thrust his hands deep 
in his pockets, and went whistling back 
to the camp fire and his breakfast. 

The dream month was over. He and 
Lyria were going back into practical 
life. There was the big house in Wa- 
tauga to be opered and new servants 
to be broken in. Lyria would want to 
entertain largely, of course—that was 
the way to conquer the social position 
she must have. 

She was hospitable; she would like 
that. But to do it right there were a 
thousand and one little defects to be 
remedied in her character and attain- 
ments. And they would be very happy, 
not only when these things were done, 
but whilé they were doing; so much 
his gypsy month with her had taught 
him. 

I suppose the gods, who are merely 
pagan, laughed; but I am sure the an- 
gels wept, when Stockbridge, knocking 
about among pots and pans to get the 
eyuipment for that breakfast Lyria had 
left him, sighted something round and 
white, like a monster mushroom, tucked 
in under a stone. It lay only half hid- 


den, and he idly thrust a hand down 
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into the crevice and drew it out. It 
was the salt sack, knotted at the neck— 
and there was more than a cupful of 
salt in it! 

For a time he stared at it stupidly. 
His first emotion was mere surprise. 
Then came anger. He glanced up the 
way Lyria had gone. Should he call 
her back and tell her he’d found the 
salt? With that came the first pang 
of knowledge—she must have hidden 
it there! She knew where it was! The 
ridiculous ineptness of tucking it half- 
heartedly away where he must come 
on it made him suddenly furious. He 
dropped the sack as if it had burned 
him, and the salt ran out in the ashes 
of the camp fire. 

A word had come across from Ly- 
ria’s world to his. From the penny- 
worth of salt spilling at his feet he was 
able to reconstruct something of her 
mental and psychological processes as 
she had knotted the bag and hidden it, 
lying to him about the one indispensable 
item of their provisions being ex- 
hausted. She had lied to him! But 
stay—that was the truth she had told 
when she had come back to say she 
loved him! Here was the lightning 
flash of illumination. She loved him— 
and she had fled from him. His com- 
panionship was to her a dish without 
salt! 

He went past the breakfast that Lyria 
had cooked for him, to sit motionless, 
head down, staring at the ground, while 
the sun traveled far enough to shift his 
shadow. Then he got up and looked 
about him, upon a world which, in the 
interval, had been destroyed and re- 
built, giving him a new orientation. 
The first practical movement was to 
empty the coffeepot, make himself a 
new, strong brew, and tumble his un- 
touched, dried-out breakfast onto a tin 
plate. 

His face was set, grim; he looked like 
the Stockbridge of a year ago. The 
landscape of his life showed him start- 




















ling humps and hollows as the sun of it 
rose illogically in the west and made 
fantastic illumination. Through and 
over and under all the chaotic tide of 
his thoughts boomed a rage of wounded 
vanity, a stinging current of chagrin. 
She had never loved him. He went 
back to the night he had asked her to 
marry him, and accused her of that grip 
on her wrist, those halting, egotistic, 
reluctant phrases that voiced his need 
and never her desire. If he had been 
talking to you, he would have said, 
“What the devil did she let me go on 
for? She said ‘yes’ plain enough. It 
was a lie, if she didn’t mean to stick 
to it; a man’s way of feeling and 
speaking after he has bullied a woman 
into a position she is not prepared for 
and refuses to hold. 

All the little jars and frets of their 
courtship passed in review. Her child- 
ish outreaching to the benefits that had 
come with the first big gush of his love 
looked ugly enough to him now. She 
was like all the rest of them—the 
money was what she was after. She 
used it differently from most; she 
wanted it to give away to a lot of im- 
possible people and to waste in a lot of 
impossible enterprises—but it was what 
she wanted; she didn’t want the man. 

Somewhere along the line it occurred 
to him inconsequently to be very angry 
over what Lyria had said about her 
first husband's teaching her Latin. She 
might have had tact enough to refrain 
from mentioning that moribund old 
nonentity; anyhow, she needn't have 
compared him, Stockbridge, with such 
a person. 

Evening was closing in when, empty 
spiritually and physically, he began to 
fling his own wear into a suit case—and 
discovered that all of Lyria’s clothing 
had been removed! 

Her. action had been premeditated. 
She had meant it. The thing was to 
be permanent. He had the feeling of 
one who has been betrayed with a kiss. 
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He was ready to rate Lyria a Judas 
as he climbed, in the dusk, up to the 
cabin. 

“Sarvice jest chances to be here with 
his mule.” Aunt Marth made the state- 
ment while he was at supper at her 
table. ‘He'd take ye down, ef you'd 
like to git that thar night train.” 

There was no mention of Lyria, no 
evidence of her about the place. Plainly 
she had taken advantage of the oxcart 
earlier in the day. Stockbridge paid 
his score, told Aunt Marth to do as she 
chose with the things in the glen, and 
went his way with Sarvice behind the 
sorry old mule. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AT LAST. 


Going down the mountainside in the 
dusk, Stockbridge fought his last fight. 
At a bend in the road he spoke out 
suddenly : 

“Turn round here—I want to go 
back.” 

Sarvice stared. 

“Ye do?” he inquired, with some as- 
perity. ‘Well, I don’t!” 

He cramped the buggy to Stock- 
bridge’s side. The broker hesitated a 
moment. 

“Git out, ef ye want to go back,” 
drawled the mountaineer. ‘“Ye’ll have 
to hoof it. I got to meet the mail, an’ 
she’s tootin’ for Em’ryville right now.” 

Stockbridge got out. He left his suit 
case, unnoticed, in the vehicle, and Sar- 
vice made no mention of it as he 
pumped on the lines and started up the 
sorrel. The ways of townfolk were 
past finding out, and he who would 
stop to inquire into them a fool. 

Stockbridge himself could not have 
said what it was that moved him to re- 
turn to the camp. For a few moments 
he climbed in haste, then settled down 
to a dogged pace that beat its way along 
the steep as if this ill-kept, rutty moun- 
tain road were life, and he at last ready 
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with his meed of toil and strain at its 
difficulties. He must go back—who had 
never gone back. He must not seek 
Lyria—in love or in anger—till Lyria 
sought him. His thoughts so dinned 
upon him that he was in sight of the 
cabin, whose windows began to be fire- 
lit, threading a short cut above the 
road, when he heard some one call his 
name. He stopped, rigid, head up, un- 
noting that he had paused in a place of 
concealment. It came again: 

“Johnnie—oh, Johnnie!” 

The voice was that one Stockbridge 
the lover believed could have called him 
back across the Great Barrier. As he 
answered it by hurrying forward, he 
saw a little running figure round the 
turn in the road below. He ran down 
the path and had Lyria in his arms be- 
fore she fairly saw him. 

“Johnnie—oh, Johnnie!’’ she repeated 
breathlessly. “You're not mad, are 
you? I was coming back—you see I 
was coming back!” 

He held her close, silent on all he 
might have said. She put up a hand to 
his face, her own tear-wet countenance 
hidden on his breast. 

“Johnnie,” she breathed, as her fin- 
gers felt his tears, “there was some salt 
left. I hid it!” 

“I found the salt sack right away,” 
Stockbridge admitted. 

“Of course you did, and then you 
knew I was just making it an excuse 
to get away.” 

“Yes.” 

“You thought I didn’t love you a 
bit?” 

“T was afraid 

“But I do—I do! I didn’t know how 
much till Billy was gone with the ox- 
cart and I was waiting at the station. 
There wasn’t anybody to bring me, and 
I started to walk back. Then I met Mr. 
Sarvice, and he told me you were on 
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THE END, 








the road. Johnnie—had you started 
back because you knew I was coming? 
Don’t you want me any more?” 

His arm tightened about her. Yes- 
terday he would have said unhesitating- 
ly, “Yes, I want you—and I’m going 
to have you.” Now he answered, “You 
know I do—if you want me.” 

“Oh, I do!” Lyria protested, laying 
hold of him, as she did always of the 
things she really cared for. “I’ve 
thought it all out.” Her small hands 
clutched his coat collar, to be ready for 
emphasis. “I’m going to try to be what- 
ever you say. We'll have to get along 
somehow. I can’t go away from you— 
I see that—ever any more.” 

“T'll not drive you away from me,” 
he murmured. 

Lyria kissed him for that fervently, 
sweetly, as she had kissed him that 
morning in the glen. 

“We'll have to learn to make allow- 
ances,” she said. ‘‘People who love each 
other enough can do that.” 

The millennium approached. Stock- 
bridge heard without resentment her 
proposal to make allowances for him— 
he was glad of it. He looked down 
into her face as it lay against his breast. 
She smiled up at him confidently. With 
what assurance she moved in her life; 
with what a shining she answered the 
sun of its Providence! He had a sud- 
den vision which told him that if Lyria 
had wanted him in the first place, alli 
would have been well between them. 
It rolled over him in a tide of sweet- 
ness and rapture that she did want him 
now—that all would be well with them. 

Life, with Lyria, must express itself 
in ecstasy. His privilege was to live 
beside that ecstasy—and make allow- 
ance for it, as mere mortals do. 

With a sudden Lyria movement she 
curled herself around in his arms. 

“Come!” she said. And they -began 
climbing toward the lights of home. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


CARCELY more than a nodding 
acquaintance had obtained be- 
tween Waldron and me during 

our four years of college life, so his 
discursive streak at the class “God- 
speed banquet” rather surprised me, 

Probably it was the ether of good- 
fellowship, which, rising in impalpable 
waves from the long, laughing table, 
made the innocuous punch as heady as 
champagne, brightening eyes and loos- 
ening tongues. I happened to be seated 
next to Waldron, that was all; else, in 
the exhilaration of the evening, he 
would have poured forth his hopes, as- 
pirations, resolves, just as freely into 
some other ears. 

Yet I was glad that fortune had fa- 
vored me. I had always liked Wal- 
dron’s face for its healthy alertness, 
its good forehead, and its keen, frank 
gray eyes. Mere inadvertent chance, 
rather than lack of interest, had pre- 
vented my knowing him better, and I 
rather hoped that this interchange of 
confidences—for I did not do all the 
listening—would prove a closer bond. 

Waldron’s was the same old story. 
The world was to be reconquered, lifted 
out of an Age of Lead on the point of 
Waldron’s pen. But, leaning toward 
me in that enchanted atmosphere, his 
mobile face singularly handsome in the 
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mellow glow of the shaded lights, he 
had little difficulty in filling me with 
his own enthusiasm, especially as I 
knew that his stories in the Wassail 
Bowl had set a new mark in college lit- 
erature. 

And his plans were by no means 
nebulous. He had elected to approach 
his rosy future by the saffron route of 
sensational journalism ; had, in fact, al- 
ready secured a place on the staff of a 
metropolitan whose glaring headlines 
and signed “feature” stories had. lifted 
it to the crest of a great popular wave. 

“The public,” he insisted, “wants 
realism. It wants the heart of its own 
life laid bare. The great chain of sen- 
sational newspapers, stretching from 
coast to coast, represents the efforts of 
mere opportunists to feed this desire. 
They twang their circulation out of hu- 
man heartstrings, exposing the hope, 
greed, and passion of each day’s life. 
It is clumsy, of course, and often brutal, 
but the public taste is newly aroused, 
and content, just now, to surfeit itself 
on raw meat. It won’t be long before 
this type of newspaper will die a nat- 
ural death, and its death will mean the 
inception of the new school of realism 
in fiction, a happy combination, per- 
haps, of Zola, Hardy, and Howells. 
After that—who knows?—America 
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How badly is she hurt? 
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Is she Oh, Michael!” She laid one 


hand on her husband’s arm, still clasping the picture to her with the other. 


may be ripe for its own Golden Age, 
imagination in its highest estates. 
“But the country must calm down 
first; it is still upset, morally and polit- 
ically chaotic, and it wants in its fic- 
tion an unadorned reflection of its own 
state of mind. I venture to state that 
there are scores of young fellows now 
in active, conscious training for the 
pioneer work in this movement. They 
are scattered about the country, writ- 
ing for newspapers, rubbing against 
life for ten and twelve hours a day 
every day in the year. It is the best, I 


think the only conceivable, training. I 
chose one of the most ‘sensational’ 
newspapers in the country because I 
want to lay it on thick for a while, and 
then stop. I don’t deny that newspa- 
per writing, too long continued, may 
kill style.” e 

“But,” I ventured, “isn’t there the 
chance that all this—rubbing against 
life may make a man callous?” 

He laughed lightly, confidently. 

“If he has the sensibilities of a po- 
lice captain to start with, or if he sticks 
to it until he drops in harness, yes. But 
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a year of it, two years, three, would 
only deepen his sympathies and broaden 
his understanding; a development that 
the layman must necessarily spend a 
lifetime in acquiring. No, I’m not 
afraid of being made callous!” 

And as he laughed again in boyish 
whole-heartedness, I was not afraid for 
him. I had a pleasant memory of drop- 
ping our conversation, just as the fin- 
ger bowls were removed, to offer him a 
cigarette, and smiling at the mock stern- 
ness with which he shook his head. 

“Thanks, I don’t use them,” he said. 
“T never have, and I must be very care- 
ful, you know, not to qualify for the 
police-captain or the hardened-veteran 
class. They say you can always tell 
the inveterate newspaper man by the 
prodigious amount of tobacco and 
strong drink he consumes!” 

We laughed together, and the toast- 
master rose to introduce the first 
speaker. 


It was almost time for the class’ first- 
reunion banquet when I saw Waldron 
again. It was in the city. He was 
waiting for a car, and knitting his 
brows over some scrawls on a folded 
wad of copy paper. Excepting that he 
was not quite so dapper as I remem- 
bered him, I could see little change. 
And I reflected that one never asso- 
ciates newspaper men and careful dress- 
ing. He knew me at once, and we 
shook hands cordially. 

“Out on a story, I suppose?” I said, 
in the banal way an awed outsider gen- 
erally greets a newspaper man. 

“Three of them.” He shoved the 
copy paper into his coat pocket. ‘All 
sob stuff.” 

“T’ve often wished,’ I remarked, 
“that it wasn’t against the ethics of the 
profession for you fellows to take out- 
siders around with you while you pull 
the strings.” 

He regarded me with surprise, and 
then smiled. 
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“Come on along,” he invited. “There 
aren’t exactly any ethics of that kind. 
Perhaps we figure that if we towed you 
around with us, you wouldn’t buy any 
papers. But come along, certainly. I’ve 
been feeling rather blue, and a little 
company ought to do me good.” 

We boarded a car. 

“This first one isn’t exactly a sob 
story,” Waldron explained. “It’s 
merely a matter of identification. One 
of those big swinging signs broke its 
moorings at noon and crashed down on 
a group of shopgirls out for lunch. 
One of them died on the way to the 
hospital. The office wants me to see 
if they’ve got the name and address 
straight.” 

It seemed that “the office” had been 
correctly informed. Yes, we were told 
at the specified number in the rather 
shabby red-brick block, Katharine 
Smedley lived there, but she was not 
at home just now; she was working. 
Did we want to see her mother? 

Mrs. Smedley received us in a little 
parlor distinguished by puffily uphol- 
stered furniture and family portraits in 
colored crayon. She was a_ small 
woman, with gray-black hair and 
twitching lips. Her hands still dripped 
from the washtub. 

“You are Katharine Smedley’s 
mother ?” Waldron began, after an awk- 
ward moment of silence. 

The chronically tired look in the lit- 
tle woman’s faded eyes widened to sud- 
den fear. 

“Yes. Why—has—has anything hap- 
pened?” She began to clasp and un- 
clasp her thin hands, and her fright- 
ened gaze flitted to my face and back 
again to Waldron’s. 

“There was an accident, Mrs. Smed- 
ley, and we think your daughter may be 
among those—hurt.” 

The woman gave a low cry. There 
was a shuffilng in the passage outside, 
and a gaunt, stooping man framed him- 
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self in the doorway. She turned to 
him, arms half raised. 

“Michael, it’s our Kate! 
hurt! Oh, sir, where is she? 
not in the hospital?” 

Waldron inclined his head, and his 
eyes left hers and rested on the elab- 
orately scarfed mantel. A_ smiling 
young girl gazed back at him from a 
square gilt frame. 

“We think it is your daughter, Mrs. 


She’s been 
Not— 





Smedley. Of course, we can’t be sure. 
If you have a photograph of her 

He strode to the mantel, but the 
mother was there before him. She 


snatched up the picture and pressed it 
to her breast. 

“No, no, no! You’re from a news- 
paper. Tell me, where can we find her? 
How badly is she hurt? Is she 
Oh, Michael!” 

She laid one hand on her husband’s 
arm, still clasping the picture to her 
with the other. The father’s mouth 
hung stupidly open, and he was lean- 
ing with both hands on the round table 
that occupied the middle of the parlor. 
The four of us seemed to fill the tiny 
room. We left them that way after 
Waldron had advised telephoning to the 
central police station. 

“Poor devils!” said Waldron, out- 
side on the pavement. “I botched it. 
I ought to have got that picture. I 





ought to have blurted out the truth— 
that she was dead and in the morgue, 
and I could have lifted it from the 
mantel, and they would never have 
known I had it.” 

He fished in his pocket, rolled a cig- 
arette, and smoked it rapidly while we 
waited for a trolley. 

“Where to?” I ventured: 

“Jesse Smiley.” 

I remembered the name from the 
morning papers. Jesse Smiley, who, 
thirty years ago, had found the first 
page of every newspaper in the coun- 
try by killing the man who had be- 
trayed his sister, was to be discharged 
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from the penitentiary that afternoon. 


‘A model prisoner, he had clipped sev- 


eral years from his long sentence. 
Three decades ago the “unwritten law” 
was presumably not yet blazoned in in- 
visible ink on the wall of public con- 
science, but Smiley’s lawyer had talked 
of “self-defense,” and a lenient judge 
had spared him the death sentence. 

Clustered about a, small iron gate 
that indented one side of the graystone 
wall surrounding the penitentiary, we 
found a group of newspaper men. 
None of them seemed much older than 
Waldron. 

“Hello, Wally,” one of them greeted 
him. ‘You’re pretty near late. Some 
of the fellows were in to see Mc- 
Keever. You know Smiley was one of 
his pets, and McKeever seems to be 
doing his darnedest to double cross 
us.” 

“H’m!” said Waldron. 

He introduced me all around. I felt 
like a “cub,” and saw that was exactly 
what they took me to be. There was 
some shop talk, and then I caught a 
wink from Waldron. He moved lei- 
surely off and I followed. 

“If I know anything about the ward- 
en,” Waldron told me, as we turned 
a corner of the wall and approached 
the front entrance, “that little iron door 
will stare those fellows in the face till 
they get the blind staggers, and Jesse 
Smiley will walk right out of the vis- 
itors’ entrance. A beat on the Smiley 
interview wouldn’t be half bad, eh?” 

We were just in time. At the top 
of the long flight of stone steps that led 
to the main entrance two men were 
clasping hands. Suddenly one of them 
turned and began to descend the steps, 
staring straight ahead indecisively and 
walking as if he weré unused to his 
own legs. At the bottom he paused 
and took several deep breaths, then 
crossed the street and walked rapidly 
along the opposite pavement in a diréc- 
tion that would not necessitate his pass- 
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“Yes,” he :aid, in a deep, yet unnaturally low and colorless voice, “I’m Smiley. I 
suppose you're a reporter. I thought I had given you fellows the slip.” 1065 
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ing within sight of the little iron gate. 
Waldron and I followed in the shadow 
of the high, gray wall until we saw him 
pause at the first street corner and 
then make for a public square a block 
below. We found him sitting on a 
bench, his elbows on his knees, his chin 
in his hands, staring at a splashing 
fountains. A few yards off, a group 
of children were romping. 

“Mr. Smiley?” said Waldron. 

The man looked up with a start. His 
eyes were gray, the gray, it seemed to 
me, of cold embers. In the gathering 
dusk and beneath: his slouch hat, they 
seemed to stand out with dispropor- 
tionate distinctness. 

“Yes,” he said, in a deep, yet unnat- 
urally low and colorless voice, “I’m 
Smiley. I suppose you’re a reporter. I 
thought I had given you fellows the 
slip.” 

He dropped back into his former po- 
sition, elbows on knees, chin in hands, 
staring at the fountain. Waldron sat 
down beside him; I took an unobtrusive 
seat on the extreme end of the bench, 
next to Waldron. We sat thus for 
what seemed to me at least five min- 
utes. The silent man in the slouch hat 
never took his eyes off the fountain 
or gave a sign to show he knew we were 
still there. It was Waldron who broke 
the silence. 

“Mr. Smiley, I don’t want to appear 
insistent, and I don’t want you to think 
that I don’t respect your motives in 
desiring to avoid publicity, but ie 

The freed man dropped his arms 
and whirled about. His burned-out 
eyes seemed to smolder. I noticed for 
the first time that he was considerably 
taller than either Waldron or I. 

“You don’t want to appear insistent! 
Then for God’s sake leave me!” 

oe Sut ” 

“Listen, boy. Maybe I can make this 
thing clear to you.” His tone was still 
almost dispassionate, but slightly loud- 
er; he was like a man who knows 








that he has no right save that of stat- 
ing his case. ‘For thirty years I’ve 
been dead. I’m not alive yet, but life 
has been offered me. Unhindered, I 
—I think I might remember how to live. 
And don’t you see that this life of 
mine, this life that is just beginning, 
can no more really interest the public 
than the life of a newly born baby? 
They never heard of the baby; they’ve 
forgotten me. And if my affairs are 
forced on them, it can do them no good, 
but it can—kill me again, and this time 
for good. A man that starts to live at 
the age of fifty has such a slim chance 
at best, and if I’m to be born again, 
oh, I’d like it to be without handicap! 
A hand has been stretched out to help 
me. Don’t strike it down!” 

With the last words, he resumed his 
old attitude. It was as if he saw his 
new life in the fountain, shining in the 
dusk. Waldron rose and laid one hand 
lightly on his shoulder. 

“I’m sorry. I'll 
the best I can.” 

There was no answer, no sign, and 
we moved away. 

“No story there, eh?” I said, as soon 
as I could trust my voice. 

Waldron laughed shortly. 

“There’s a beautiful story. A man 
fighting, pleading for a chance to live is 
a better story than the same man air- 
ing stereotyped views on the telephone 
and elevated railways.” 

“Going to use it?” 

He rolled a cigarette so violently that 
the paper burst in half. 

“I’m thinking about it. I ought to 
use it.” He poured fresh tobacco into 
another paper. “It’s a beat, too.” 

“Well, then,” I said, “if it’s a beat, 
and you don’t use it, it wouldn’t appear 
in any paper, would it, and nobody 
would know the difference ?” 

“That’s true of any beat.” He 
dropped the lighted match and slowly 
ground out the flame with his foot. 
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Her voice died away, and she stared at us with fluttering, fearful eyes that told the whole story. 


“Say! Of course, while that old chap 
was holding forth, you didn’t see any- 
thing funny about it, did you? You 
didn’t, I mean, feel like bursting out 
laughing?” 

“Laughing!” I shuddered. 

“Well, I did. I realized how much 
it meant to him, and I pitied him— 
pitied him as much as you did, I sup- 
pose—yet all the time he was talking 
I was holding back a wild desire to 
laugh out loud. Not that I saw any- 
thing funny, not at the irony of the 


thing, not at Oh, Lord! I don't 
know what it was, but I felt the same 
way while I was talking to the old 
woman whose daughter was hit by the 
sign. I often feel that way at the very 
time of all times I shouldn't.” 

“T don’t understand,” I said. 

He threw away his half-smoked cig- 
arette and rolled another. 

“Oh, forget it! You’re now on the 
last lap of this personally conducted 
tour. We’re about to ascend from the 
humble to the aristocratic. We're go- 
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ing to invade the palatial residence of 
Miss Marjorie Wheeler.” 

“You mean the Countess Bouqui- 
éres ?” 

“Ah, but I don’t! At least, I don’t 
think I do. If a certain cablegram re- 
ceived this morning from our very- 
much-alive Paris correspondent is true, 
Marjorie Wheeler is still plain Marjorie 
Wheeler, and no more the Countess 
Bouquiéres than I am.” 

“Impossible!” I exclaimed. 

The marriage of beautiful young 
Marjorie Wheeler to the French noble- 
man, only a few months before, had 
filled me with unusual interest, for, 
wonder of wonders, the newspapers had 
agreed with the principals that it was 
purely an affair of the heart. 

“If the impossible didn’t sometimes 
happen,” said Waldron, “the life of a 
city editor would be a dismal succes- 
sion of dog days. You know how lit- 
tle importance France attaches to mar- 
riages contracted by her sons abroad. 
If certain further formalities are not 
observed in the mother country, there 
has been, to all intents and purposes, 
no marriage. And it seems that Mar- 
jorie’s count, as soon as he felt home 
soil under his feet, developed a yellow 
streak of magnificent dimensions, and 
absolutely ignored these further for- 
malities. 

“When the ‘Countess Bouquiéres’ 
came home the other day, alone, some 
of the highest-salaried reporters in the 
world did their darnedest to clear up 
the mystery, but there were no inter- 
views, and the papers had to content 
themselves with printing the statement 
that ‘the Countess Bouquiéres was 
taken suddenly ill in Paris, and insisted 
on being attended by her family physi- 
cian at the home of her mother.’ I’ve 
told you about the cablegram. Of 
course, we daren’t print a word of it 
without some sort of verification. I 
ought to have gone there first, but our 
Paris man assured us it was exclusive, 
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and those other things were on the way. 
It’s really an all-day assignment, but 
the office is short of men to-day.” 

All this time we had been walking, 
and his last words brought us, with the 
suddenness possible only to jumbled 
city life, to the Wheeler mansion, dis- 
tinctive in a long line of sumptuous 
dwellings. A butler answered Wal- 
dron’s ring. 

“Is the Countess Bouquiéres at 
home?” 

The butler half closed the door. 

“Tl see. Beg pardon, but are you 
newspaper men?” 

Waldron nodded, and quietly, almost 
automatically, placed one foot inside 
the doorway. 

“I’m sorry, but there are strict or- 
ders not * 

“Then take a note,” Waldron inter- 
rupted crisply. “It’s very important, 
and I assure you that you will be doing 
the Countess Bouquiéres a_ great 
service.” 

His cardcase was out before he had 
finished speaking. He scribbled some- 
thing on the back of a card and held 
it out to the butler. 

“Really, I’m sorry 

He took the note. His eyes had 
caught the glint of something green 
peeping from beneath it. But he shut 
the door carefully after him, and Wal- 
dron and I'were left on the steps. 

“Two dollars more on this week’s 
expense account,” whispered Waldron. 

The butler returned almost immedi- 
ately, this time opening the door wide. 
His attitude was almost obsequious. 

“Will you step inside?” 

He ushered us into a great reception 
room of subdued tones and careless ele- 
gance. We were alone. Then a door 
at the rear of the room opened, and a 
girl entered. She closed the door 
slowly, and stood there a moment, one 
hand on the knob. But a few months 
before the papers had been full of her 
photographs, yet I had hardly expected 
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to find her so young, or even so beauti- 
ful. She was in gray, with a touch of 
white at the neck and wrists. 

She advanced slowly, until we could 
see clearly the pallor that only empha- 
sized her striking beauty. On her face 
was the look of a woman who has 
waited long and vainly for tears. 

“Mother is out,” she said, almost in 
a whisper. “I don’t know whether I 
ought to see you, alone, but you said— 
you wrote—that you—knew_ every- 
thing. Wasn’t that it, that you—knew 
everything?” She tried to laugh, 
swayed unsteadily, and caught hold of 
the back of a chair. “It sounded so— 
so funny, your writing that, that I 
thought I—I really must see you and 
find out what you know—what you 
could have meant—when really, of 
course, there is absolutely nothing to 
know It sounded so funny—I 
thought és 

Her voice died away, and she stared 
at us with fluttering, fearful eyes that 
told the whole story. 

“I am very, very sorry, countess— 
Miss Wheeler,’ Waldron’s voice was 
almost as low as hers, “but we do, we 
know—everything.” 

At his hesitancy over her name, she 
started, and put one hand to her cheek. 
Her lips moved silently, and she seemed 
about to fall. Waldron stepped over to 
her, and she clasped his arm, as if for 
support. 
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“You do!” she gasped, breathing 
quickly and peering intently into his 
face. “You know You know!” 

She tried to stand, unassisted, and 
blinked dazedly, as if she were waking 
from something she hoped to find a 
dream. I tried to realize that she was 
not a schoolgirl, and could not. 

“Countess—Miss Wheeler,” — said 
Waldron eagerly, “there is no doubt 
of your unfortunate position in the 
matter, but just to absolve yourself 
from all blame, will you explain——” 

There was a low moan, and she sank 
forward into his arms. He looked at 
me queerly, then lifted her as one lifts 
a child and calmly laid her on a divan. 
We chafed her wrists until her eyelids 
began to flutter; then Waldron signaled 
to me, and led the way out into the 
hall. The butler was suspiciously near. 

“You’re wanted in there,” said Wal- 
dron shortly, and we found our way 
out without his help. 

Outside in the air, I breathed deeply, 
and, if I remember rightly, blew my 
nose somewhat violently. I looked at 
Waldron. He was rolling another cig- 
arette. He raised his eyes and met mine, 
and for a moment we stood that way. 
“No, I’m not afraid of being niade cal- 
lous!” I remembered his words of a 
year ago so vividly that they must have 
reflected themselves in my eyes. 

“Oh, hell!’ said Waldron. 
on; I'll buy you a drink!” 





“Come 





A Horrible 


playing the “Dead March” from “Saul.” 
with emotion and fear. 


“Can it be,” they whispered, “our subscriber ?” 


Thougit 
INLEY PETER DUNNE tells with relish a story about the evening paper in 
which Mr. Dooley first made his appearance—an ill-fated sheet which the 
gods loved. One day, just before the end, a funeral passed the office with a band 


The editor and Mr. Dunne watched it 






































By fT. A. Chrarechill, Jr. 


Author of “In the Doctor’s Office,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. 


HE other evening I was sitting in 
the library of the club where I 
live, trying to read a love story. 
At first I thought that I would like it, 
as it started sadly enough and the il- 
lustrations showed a tense, bitter lady 
and gentleman having a fine scene to- 
gether. I anticipated a tragic ending, 
he flinging out of the cozy tea room 
“forever”; she weeping between her 
clenched hands and striving to call, 
“Jack! Jack!” but it was too late—he 
was gone—and that sort of thing; 
which would just suit my mood—and 
at the same time be true to life, cruel, 
ugly life! But no such luck.  Inad- 
vertently reading the last paragraph, I 
learned that: 





Their eyes met. A shuddering sigh burst 
from her lips and convulsed her slender 
body. “Jack!” she sobbed uncontrollably. 
And a moment later, on his broad shoul- 
der—— 

Bah! Love triumphant, as usual in 
stories. One more author perverting 
the truth at the demand of vampire 
publishers, who insist that love stories 
must wind up “untragically”! I threw 
the book on the floor. 

Kipling, thought I, was the only one 
who dared tell the facts: “A rag—and 
a bone—and a hank of hair a 
was just wishing that I, too, had a writ- 
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er’s gift, that I might set down my 
own tragedy, in order to save other 
poor, infatuated idiots from making 
similar messes of their lives—when 
some one whacked my bowed shoulders 
with the camaraderie that irritates. I 
looked up hotly. 

It was Fred, just back from six 
months in the West. 

“Hello, Bob! How’s the boy? You're 
looking great!” 

This was not true. I was by no 
means well; [ had been seedy for more 
than six months and four days. My 
color was bad; my liver 

“And how’s the little girl on Park 
Avenue—how’s Louise? I supposed 
you and Louise’d be married by this 
time, Bob, the rate you were going on 
about her when I left. Have you set 
the date yet?” 

“I’m sure I can’t enlighten you as to 











the state of Miss Stone’s health. It’s 
been some time since we last met. 
She I How did you enjoy 
your trip?” 

“Fine. But, great Scott, Bob, you 
haven’t gone and quarreled with 
Louise!” 

Fred was deeply concerned. I 


couldn’t take offense at his interest in 
a matter of such close, such painful, 
delicacy, for Fred is an old friend. 





So i laughed bitterly. ‘No, I've 
not——- It’s only—she threw me down, 
that’s all, Fred. Six months ago. And 
four days. Let’s not talk about it.” 

3ut Fred insisted. “I want to know 
all about this, Bob. There’s some- 
thing queer in it. I would have sworn, 
when I left, that she’d be showing the 
other girls your ring inside of a week. 
Tell me—what ts the trouble, Bob?” 

I choked. 

“T guess—she didn’t love me, that 
was all, Fred. I—lI cared the first time 
we ever met. There wasn't anything 
I wouldn’t do She knew it; she 
knew I was wild about her. I didn’t 
propose more than four or five times 
at the outside, either, Fred. But you 
know how it is. I reckon I made a 
fool of myself. She tried to be good to 
me; I really believe she tried to recip- 
rocate what I felt, but 

Again I faltered. 
raw and unhealed. 

“At last, Fred—she told me—very 
gently—that I—I mustn’t come to see 








The memory was 








her any more. She said she could 
never It wouldn’t be of any use 
to She was awfully sorry, and all 
that. She only wanted to spare need- 


less pain. It was d-darned noble of her, 
too, wasn’t it, Fred? Well, I went. 
For a time I thought of ending it all. 
But, although I couldn't forget, it 
wouldn’t have been I couldn’t do 
that. So I tried to bury myself in 
work. That’s all, Fred.” 

My throat ached so that I could 
hardly finish. 

“Hard luck, Bob,” said Fred gruffly. 

His sympathy went straight to my 
heart. I was just reflecting that a man 
was lucky to have a friend like Fred, 
who understood without words—when 
he spoiled it. 

“T’ll bet I know what caused it 

“No! Don’t, please don’t! It’s of 
no use going into it now. Don’t make 
it any harder for me ee 
“Well,” he said callously, “we must 
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all live and learn, my son. I’ve been 
there. Now, just let me show you 
where you mismanaged your campaign, 
so that you may do better next time.” 

“Next time!’ I laughed without 
mirth. “There won't be any next time 
for me!” 

“Rot! Now, you listen to me; ’twill 
do you good. In the first place, you 
should never, wever have let her re- 
alized she had you—er—hooked. That 
was madness, criminal, suicidal! You 
should have kept her guessing, what- 
ever you did. Trout in the creel are 
only fresh fish, Bob; but in the river 
they’re sport. How much would you 
care for a girl who threw herself at 
your head?” 

“Shut up! I can’t bear to discuss it. 
Anyway, that’s quite different. Girls 
expect a fellow to fall hard; it flatters 


’em. And I—I couldn’t help it.” 
“There you are!” said Fred tri- 
umphantly. “Couldn’t help it! Do 


you suppose Napoleon ever won a bat- 
tle by moving his troops because—for- 
sooth!—he couldn’t help it? You lost 
your self-control; you went temporar- 
ily insane 
“Permanently, Fred,” I groaned an- 
grily. 
“Well. 





But admit you made an ass 
of yourself. You committed the crime 
of becoming uninteresting. Known 
quantities always are uninteresting. It’s 
the mysterious that allures a girl, as 
well as a fellow. And just now you 
said something about flattering ’em. I'll 
bet that’s just what you went and did. 
Now, isn’t it?” ‘ 

“No! Everything I ever told her is 
true.” I was growing angry with Fred 
for raking up the past in this heartless 
way. “When we were together, I could 
never think of anything except—how 
l-lovely she was and winsome and pro- 
voking, and—how much I loved her. 
Of course, I used to tell her so!” I 
sniffed. 
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T got no sympathy from Fred’s keen 
eyes. 

“To be vulgar, 
her!” 

“It was not ‘taffy.? It was true. It 
is true. She is lovely and winsome 
and Ra 

“Of course! 


30b, you ‘taffied’ 





Granted!” interrupted 
Fred hastily. ‘But, Bob, that’s no way 
to talk to the girl you love. When you 
did that, you lowered yourself to the 
plane of Louise’s French mirror or her 
French maid. Hov, then,- could you 
have hoped : 

“T didn’t, Fred. I realize now 

“Rot! Of course, you hoped; else 
why did you hang on so long? Now, 
the way I’d have done—I’d have been 
frank with little Louise. That girl’s a 
born coquette; she even tried to flirt 
with me when I called with you that 
time. If you don’t mind my saying so, 
she’s spoiled. All her life she’s been 
accustomed to just the sort of thing 
you gave her, from every one, her fam- 
ily, the men—all of ’em. Now, I'd 
have aroused her pretty little pique by 
telling her a few facts for her own 
good. I’d have informed her she’s only 
a little coquette, shallow and clinging- 
vine-y and a man’s girl and all that. 
In fact,” declared my worthy friend 
pompously, “I don’t think I should have 
entirely approved of Louise! By and 
by she’d have got so anxious to gain 
my good opinion that she would have 
gladly died for me.” 

“T see, Fred. You’re a very clever 
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man. You should have been in my 
place!” 
“No, indeed!” said the magnani- 


mous Fred. “I never trespass. Any- 
way, she’s not my type!” 

Well, after he had taken himself off, 
I sat for some time in bitter reverie. 
Fred’s absurd advice had fanned the 
dull pain in my heart to an unbearable 
agony—I cursed him for it. Fred 
means well; but nothing—absolutely 
nothing—is sacred when he’s about. 
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I thought of the happy days Louise 
and I had spent together. Fool’s Eden 
days they were. That time she gave me 
the silver cigarette case for my birth- 
day, and I had looked into the wonder- 
ful brown eyes, fancying the smiles that 
rippled across their clearness hid a 
beautiful secret—for me alone to find 
—and had told her how much it—the 
case—meant to me Pah! 

The cigarette case was upstairs now. 
Really, I ought to return it. The way 
things stood—I had no right to keep 
it. 

At first I thought of sending it by 
messenger, with a nice little note. Still, 
I hadn’t had much exercise lately; I 
might take it up myself and leave it 
with the servant. The walk would be 
refreshing! 

Somehow, on the way to her home, I 
recalled poor Fred’s nonsense. Of 
course, there was nothing in what he 
said, but it would be rather interesting 
to try some of the tactics he recom- 
mended—now that it was too late for 
them to be of any use. If I should 
happen to see her! 

Louise herself opened the door. 
When IT beheld the slender little loveli- 
ness of her, the maddening, small face, 
and—when J saw Louise, the old pain 
came back as sorely as chronic theu- 
matism. 

“Why, it’s Bob!” she cried. 
well you’re looking, Bobbie!” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to 
deny this. Instead, I managed to reply 
gayly: “Feeling fine, too. Er—picture 
of health yourself, Louise!” 

“You notice it, too?) Bobbie, I’m 
just sick about it!” ¢ 

“About what?” J cried, alarmed. 

“l’m_ getting—I’m gaining terribly, 
Bob!” : 

“You don’t look an ounce over one- 
forty.” 

“One-forty! No such thing—one- 
thirty-seven. But that’s bad enough!” 

Why will pretty girls with charm- 
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ing rosy cheeks and delicious figures 
strive eternally to convince every one 
that they are getting to be nothing more 
than flowers of the tomb? 

When we were comfortably settled 
before the open fire in the library, 
Louise looked out at me from her deep 
armchair like a little bird from its nest. 

“Tt’s been months, Bobbie! Why 
didn’t you ever come to see me any 
more? Aren’t we friends? Hm-m-m?” 

There was nothing except a pretty 
disingenuousness in her plaintive look. 

“T meant to, Louise. But I’ve been 
very busy of late.” I said this in quite 
a natural, offhand way. Louise did .not 
appear greatly flattered. But Fred said 
noe 1o——— 

“Of course, we're friends,” I went 
on hastily. “That is—I hope we are— 
though I can’t see how you could be 
—with a fellow who’s been as silly as I 
was! I want you to understand I’m 
sane now, Louise—and your very best 
friend, just as you asked me to be— 
let’s see’—I pretended not to remem- 


ber—“‘when was it? Four or five 
months ago.” 

“Six months and five days,” said 
Louise. 

“No! It was four da Well, 





maybe you're right—I’d forgotten.” 

She asked me to give an account of 
myself; so I told her about my work 
and the promotion, in a bright, optimis- 
tic vein. 

“T guess I’ve found myself,” I con- 
cluded modestly. “I seem to be more 
of a success at convincing merchants 
they need our machinery than at per- 
suading young ladies they require an 
eternal supply of ‘soft-soapy’ adora- 
tion. How could you ever have stood 
it for so long, and have been as pa- 
tient 23 

“You weren’t silly, Bob!” she cried 
indignantly. “You were lovely, and I 
won’t have you making fun of your- 
self!” 

“I can’t help it,’ I answered, with 
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the smile of an ancient beau recalling 
to a marquise the story of his long- 
dead courtship. “I was silly, Louise!” 

Soberly she regarded her tiny velvet 
slipper. ‘“Then—you didn’t mean any 
of it?” in a very small voice. 

“Of course I meant it!” I assured her 
heartily. “At the time! But how much 
nicer this is, to be sitting here—just old 
friends—and laughing at bygones. 
Now, isn’t it?” 

“But I’m afraid you’ve changed, 
Bobbie. You were nicer before. You’ve 
hardened, somehow & 

“You told me yourself that you'd 
prefer we should be just friends.” 

She changed the subject. “Who's 
the lucky girl now, Bob? For she ts 
a lucky girl—I always said any girl 
would be, to have your affection.” 

Forgetting myself, “There isn’t any, 
Louise!” I cried. And remembered my 
part again. “That is—I don’t know, 
myself, at present It’s more or 
less a secret!” 

“T wish you all sorts of happiness,” 
Louise congratulated me warmly. “I 
shall be an old maid, Bob. You—you 
spoiled me for the others; you were so 
—such a flatterer. And I miss it like 
everything!” 

Here was a chance for Frederick the 
Great’s tactics. 

“Flattery isn’t good for you—sister.” 
She gasped at that last touch of mine. 
“T’ve had lots of time to think it over— 
six months and four—five days, Louise. 
And I’ve come to the conclusion that 
our marriage would have been a failure 
for that very reason. You see, it’s this 
way.” I paused. 

“Yes, Bobbie.” 














She was regarding 


me very sharply now. 


“There are several types of girl, you 
see, sister. First, the strong-minded 
type, which dominates the other sex. 
And then the girl’s-girl type, apt to turn 
out a level-head, congenial little part- 
ner with her husband. Last, there’s the 
—the clinging-vine, intensely eternal 
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“She was looking at me with a strangely new shyness now—quite different from her previous 
frank regard.” 


feminine, man’s-girl type. That’s yours! 
Now, for an ideal match, you'll require 
some strong, rugged character, like— 
like Fred!” 

“Fred! Ican’t bear Fred!” 

“Some one,” I continued, outwardly 
calm, “who will not spoil you, who will 
be strong enough to subdue your co- 
quetry and brave enough to tell you 
your faults—yet who will bear with 
them. For you have faults, Louise,” 
I told her kindly. “I know this be- 


cause you and J are much alike. Too 
much alike ever to have been happy 
together for long. Er—the man I de- 
scribe will be a god to you, whom you 
will worship all your days. You’d soon 
have tired of me; while I fe 

“You'd have tired of me, too, I sup- 
pose!” snapped Louise. 

“No, sister. I was about to say— 
when you so rudely interrupted me— 
that I would soon have run out of new, 
beautiful, true things to teil you, and 
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you would quickly have wearied of the 
old compliments, even though I meant 
them.” 

“T think you’re sarcastic and horrid. 
You're not a bit like—like before.” She 
was almost in tears, I fancied cruelly. 
Actually, it gave me a certain mis- 
guided pleasure to see her thus. Girls 
fear and hate sarcasm. 

“I despise people fond of—of intro- 
spection, people who love to take their 
friends’ characters apart to see the 
wheels go round!” exclaimed Louise 
furiously. “It’s—it’s cowardly, that’s 
what it is!” 

“You must remember, Louise,” I re- 
plied, rather moved, “that, outside of 
my work, I’ve had nothing else to think 
about for the last six months and four 
—five days. The convict in his cell 
broods and broods over the mistake that 
cost him liberty and happiness. How 
ever could he have done it? Not re- 
morse, but regret, drives him mad at 
last.” 

“You mean She was looking 
at me with a strangely new shyness 
now—quite different from her previ- 
ous frank regard. Oh, how lovable, 
how unbearably have-able, did little 
Louise appear then, with her wistful, 
relenting face beneath its crown of 
chestnut curls, her ringless small hands 
clasped eagerly across her tender breast, 
her 

I forgot all my cautious resolutions. 
The blood was hammering away at my 
heart now, singing in my brain, 

“T mean Oh, Louise, I—I love 
you more than ever! To endure what 
I have for those awful six months and 
four days 

“Five days,” she murmured softly. 

“Has taught me—oh, not to be re- 
signed, not to forget, only to love you 
a million times more than ever, ever 
before a 

I found myself kneeling beside her, 
my hot face on her silken knees, my 




















hands imprisoning the roseleaf hands 
that faltered above me. 

A minute passed in deathly silence. I 
grew conscious of my ridiculous posi- 
tion—and waited passively, numbly, for 
the storm that would sweep me from 
the earth. It couldn’t come as a slap, 
anyway ! 

It didn’t come at all. 

Her soft, pink palms settled down 
on my woeful head. 

“Why, Bob!” said a queer little voice, 
not quite sure of itself, “I’m—surprised 
at you. I’m not at all used to hearing 
little boys say their prayers. Get up 
at once, sir, and”—very faintly—‘and 
finish what you—were saying.” 

Later on—we'd adjourned to the 
sofa, there being no armchair in the 
room capable of holding two—Louise 
remarked: 

“Listen, Bob. You must promise 
never, never to do any of those ter- 
rible things you said I needed—even 
if it was only a joke. Promise never 
to tell me my faults and—and be a 
sturdy oak for me to cling to. Hear? 
I’m spoiled, Bobs; I want to be told 
every day, every hour, how much 
You know, Bobbie. It may be wicked 
to crave flattery. But I'll work my fin- 
gers to the bone for you, I will—if 
you'll only, only spoil me a little!” 

Who’d have refused her? Not you, 
Sir Critic, who sneer at what you’re 
pleased to term silly sentiment. If 
you’d been in my place, trying to avoid 
those brown eyes, so happy, so ten- 
der But I’m glad you were not! 

“Well,” I promised after a while. 
We ratified. the pledge—never mind 
how. 

“Then start it right away!” she com- 
manded. “Remember, sir, I haven't 
heard any really competent flattery for 
—just think!—six months and five 
days!” 

“Six months and four days Oh, 
well, maybe it was five,” I conceded— 
and began redeeming my promise. 
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Health and Efficiency Through 
Vibration 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Sometimes even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


HAT is health? From an es- 
thetic standpoint, health is 
beauty; from a commercial 

standpoint, health is efficiency; from a 
metaphysical point of view, health is 
happiness. A philosopher has_ said: 
“Health is the workingman’s fortune; 
it lightens the efforts of body and mind, 
and enables a man to crowd much work 
into a narrow space;”, the poet says: 
“Health is that which makes the soul 
take delight in her mansion, sporting 
herself at the casement of your eyes.” 
The hard-and-fast medical man tells 
us that health is the absence of disease; 
but more and more is the broad-minded 
physician getting away from disease and 
teaching prevention and the gospel of 
health. 

The idea of vibratory force has 
caught the popular imagination, and 
one hears a good deal about it on all 
sides. It is not new—nothing is new 
—but to-day everything is being com- 
mercialized. The ancients recognized 
the vibrant force of nature, and were 
satisfied to sing about it as “the music 
of the spheres.” We speak of this mys- 
terious power whence comes all our en- 
ergy as electricity, and apply it to our 


daily lives ; we commercialize it by mak- 
ing it serve us in a hundred beneficent 
ways; and notably we apply it to the 
overcoming of physical disabilities, 
such as nerve and muscle troubles, skin 
affections, and the like. 

We call this great vibratory force 
electricity, but we do not know what 
it is, and some day we may have to 
reconstruct our theories concerning it; 
but just now we do know that we, as 
individuals, form a part of and live 
more or less in harmonious vibration 
with it. This great fact is sufficient for 
most of us, but we should not fail to 
understand, also, that by means of it 
we can gradually subdue our bodily and 
mental ills and develop the best that is 
in us physically; thus attaining a de- 
gree of vibrant force—of_ radiant 
health, in other words—by means of 
which we may become a delight to the 
eye of every beholder. 

Those who are enthusiastic on this 
subject like to refer to Theodore Roose- 
velt as a shining example of vibrant 
force, one in whom body and mind are 
perfectly attuned, enabling him to be 
his own torch bearer with a degree of 
confidence that wins our admiration. 
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That Roosevelt established his hea!th 
before he felt himself fit to carve out 
his career is well known, as his physical 
condition while at college was so poor 
that it compelled him to give up his 
studies and live an out-of-door life. 
To-day he radiates health, capacity, 
efficiency. 

We have never appreciated the value 
of health to the extent to which we do 
to-day. Personal appearance and good 
health count for more in the social and 
business world than they have ever 
done, and the per- 





son least favored 
by nature, so far as 
features and form 
are concerned, is 
welcomed with 
pleasure when he 
radiates good 
health. We place 
scant value to-day 
upon a cold, self- 
centered beauty, 
or upon one who is 
constantly depress- 
ing the atmosphere 
with a recital of 
physical ailments. 
Life is too short, 
and there is too 
much of an_ in- 
tensely interesting 
nature going on all 
the time, to indulge one’s aches and ills. 
We want to get rid of them in the 
quickest possible way; or, better still, 
not have them at all. 

Americans have the reputation of be- 
ing a nation of chronic “kickers.” One 
thing is certain—we are a nation of 
chronic “ailers.” In no other country 
do physicians make such handsome in- 
comes. Not so very long ago there was 
a hue and cry that our lives were be- 
ing curtailed by ten to twenty years, 
owing to the wear and tear of daily 
existence. This has not been borne out 
by statistics, however. On the con- 
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trary, with improved methods of sani- 
tation, of combating disease, and more 
rational measures of treatment, our 
standard of health is being very ma- 
terially raised, and the length of our 
days will be proportionately increased. 
Nevertheless, there is no question as 
to the truth of the statement that cer- 
tain ailments are more prevalent among 
us than among other people; that they 
are, in short, characteristically Amer- 
ican. That is why we not only fill the 
pockets of our home doctors, but con- 
tribute tremen- 
dously to the up- 
keep of European 
spas. 

These so-called 
ailments rob us of 
our youth; they in- 
terfere with our 
righteous pleas- 
ures; and, while 
they do not neces- 
sarily shorten our 
days, they sap our 
vitality and age us 
prematurely. 

What are they? 
Well, our most 
conspicuous condi- 
tion is irritability 
of the nervous sys- 
mani- 

fests itself in a 
thousand and one ways; for example, 
in the extraordinary behavior of young 
people of to-day. Girls who for no in- 
telligent reason at all leave their par- 
ents and comfortable firesides, young 
men of unassailable respectability who 
deviate from the paths of rectitude and 
commit strange acts of folly, are among 
the many examples that instantly spring 
into mind when one thinks about this 
subject. 

Neurasthenia is one form of nerve 
disturbance, and latterly we have heard 
a great deal about fatigue. In fact, 
fatigue has become so widespread a 
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complaint, especially among 

those engaged in business, 

that it is being very seriously 

considered by scientists and 

has become a matter for lab- 

oratory investigation. We 

look upon it as very modern 

and a result of our strenu- > 
ous lives, and so it is ex- 

tremely interesting to find 

that Hippocrates, the most 

famous physician among the 

ancient Greeks, wrote very 

learnedly concerning fatigue 

twenty-three hundred years 

ago. Indeed, his ideas are 

so modern that they are 

strangely prophetic. The 

Greeks were acquainted with 

fatigue, but they did not un- 

derstand “nerves” or electric 

vibration. Nervous exhaus- 

tion is another way of expressing the 
train of functional symptoms called 
neurasthenia, and this condition, like 
fatigue, is fatal to health and good 
looks, 

Nervous exhaustion does not al- 
ways follow in the wake of a too active 
life, if that life is lived sanely, with 
due regard to every hygienic require- 
ment, Those who are naturally high- 
strung must take extra precaution to 
fight off “nerves,” or, rather, to tone 
themselves so that their vibratory 
forces are more equally distributed. 
Théy must govern their tempers and 
develop patience. Optimistic friends 
and cheerful surroundings should be 
cultivated, and the habit of seeking 
solitude, so frequently indulged in by 
those suffering from lassitude of the 
nervous system, should be studiously 
guarded against, as nothing is so con- 
ducive to a breaking down of the phys- 
ical and mental powers and_ the 
gradual, but sure, fading of one’s 
natural attractions. 

Women are by no means the chief 
sufferers from nerve troubles. At one 
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Passive heat is soothing and allays pain. 


time it was believed that hysteria was 
entirely confined to the “weaker ves- 
sel”; we know now that it is not un- 
common in the sterner sex, also! 
Fatigue is a condition that is undoubt- 
edly most prevalent among men; and 
that brings us to the cause of fatigue, 
and to the second very interesting 
group of ailments about which nine 
out of every ten men, upon reaching 
years of maturity, can relate something 
from personal experience. These are 
rheumatic troubles of one kind or an- 
other, so generally of late years laid 
to the door of uric acid. 

Fatigue is not, as commonly sup- 
posed, a nervous disorder.  In- 
vestigators believe that it, too, is 
caused by an accumulation in the 
muscles of an acid which this tissue 
throws out. Of course, it may seem 
that these are rather fine points for the 
average reader to go into; but when it 
is explained that all muscular tissue is 
fibrillar in nature, just as the chief 
property of nervous tissue is vibratory, 
the reason for overcoming disturbances 
in nerves and muscles by means of cer- 
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tain treatment (vibratory) becomes 
apparent. 

Business men, in whom it would 
seem that the demands upon the nerves 
and the muscles that supply them are 
pretty evenly distributed, form a very 
large class of so-called “rheumatic” 
subjects, and these are the cases that 
take salicylates until their digestions 
are ruined; that take hot-air treat- 
ments in the belief that uric acid can 
be baked out of their systems; that 
literally bathe in mineral waters, both 
inside and outside. And these are, 
also, the cases that fall into the hands 
of various cure-alls and that dose 
themselves on sundry nostrums and 
bring discredit upon the medical pro- 
fession generally. 

Many of these ailments are not 
“rheumatic” at all. There is no word 
more horribly abused than this; it is 
used in a slipshod way to cover a mul- 
titude of physical ills, and the condi- 
tion so termed is often tolerated with 
remarkable fortitude and stoicism, like 
a supernumerary finger or a crooked 
toe, because it is believed to run in 
families and, like the poor, to be al- 
ways with us. 

Inasmuch as these ailments are so 
common among us, being observed in 
every walk of life and in all sorts and 
conditions of people, some home means 
for their relief is being eagerly seized 
upon; because efficiency is the slogan 
of to-day, and one simply cannot be 
efficient when weighed down with 
fatigue, tired nerves, or rheumatic 
pains, variously labeled: “lumbago or 
muscular rheumatism,” for a pain in 
the back; “sciatic rheumatism,” for a 
pain in the leg; “articular,” when a 
joint is involved; “cerebral,” when 


headaches that defy treatment are in 
question; and so on ad infinitum. 
What, by the way, is efficiency? 
Briefly, it is the ability to get and to 
show effective results. 
as well as 


To be efficient 


effective necessitates a 
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bright, healthy, alert nervous system. 
The brain must be in the best possible 
working order, so that its agents, the 
nerves, can execute its ideas instantly 
and perfectly. The alert mind seizes at 
a glance upon the work at hand—be it 
building a hat or building a railroad, 
selling a pound of candy or a million- 
dollar apartment house—and executes 
it efficiently, that is, to the best ad- 
vantage, which means with economy 
of time and expense and at a good 
profit. All this is included in efficiency, 
and, as said before, efficiency is the 
slogan of to-day; so that to be thor- 
oughly up to date requires a splendid- 
ly equipped nervous system. 

It is now an established scientific 
fact, that most, if not all, our bodily 
ailments are caused by an accumula- 
tion in the system of toxic matter; the 
nutrition of the body goes. on in what 
are called “lymph spaces,” lymph_ be- 
ing that part of the blood which con- 
tains the nutritive elements of food 
and air. Every tissue in the body is 
bathed in lymph, which must be in a 
state of perpetual motion like the blood 
itself. Once every twenty-four sec- 
onds the whole volume of blood passes 
through the lungs, where it gives off 
its carbonic acid—waste—and takes in 
oxygen—life. It is not only the lungs 
that breathe; every muscle and nerve 
must breathe in pure, fresh food and 
air constantly to sustain life in its high- 
est state of efficiency. Now it is when 
this interchange fails to go on with suf- 
ficient rapidity that we are not as “fit” 
as we might be, and it is when waste 
stagnates in the tissues and poisons 
them, that bodily ills of one kind or 
another manifest themselves. 

Heat is a great force in conserving 
energy and in ridding the body of 
toxic matter; it can be applied in the 
form of baths—Turkish, Russian, 
vapor, and so on. Local heat is not 
only grateful when pain exists, as in 
lumbago and the like, but by drawing 
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an excess of blood to the parts it 
washes away the stagnant and toxic- 
laden lymph and brings about a cure. 
Indeed, heat is energized vibration or 
vibrant energy, and electricity is one 
form of heat. 

Vibration generates heat. It must, 
therefore, be plain to every one that 
vibration, both electrical and mechan- 
ical, forms one of the best modes of 
treatment at our command. It is, first 
of all, stimulating ; whatever stimulates 
helps us onward; if the stimulation is 
correctly applied, it assists us to achieve 
what we desire. Vibratory stimulation 
can be applied crudely with the tips of 
the fingers and thumbs; but as there 
are many mechanical devices now 
manufactured for the purpose,, most 
of them possessing some merit and all 
of them probably superior to the 
fingers when true vibration is sought, 
manual massage will not be entered 
into here. 

The direct effect of vibration is to 
increase the volume of blood and 
lymph to the parts. This increases 
nutrition; it improves the breathing 
capacity of the tissues under treat- 
ment by direct stimulation, and of the 
entire body indirectly; it increases the 
production of heat, and markedly af- 
fects waste and repair by stimulating 
those organs that carry off waste mat- 
ter, ie., the intestines, kidneys, lungs, 
and skin; and it softens muscular con- 
gestion, and so relieves pain. It stim- 
ulates the circulation and improves 
the blood-making organs, and. in this 
way it builds up the system generally. 

The use of electrical and mechanical 
vibration, however, is not without lim- 
its and should be used carefully, espe- 
cially in the hands of the inexperienced. 
More, perhaps, is claimed for these 
machines than they are capable of ef- 
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fecting, and in many instances they are 
of value only in the hands of a physi- 
cian or a trained electrician. Indeed, 
laymen run a great risk in handling 
currents of electricity concerning which 
they know nothing, and under no cir- 
cumstances is this advised; the dry- 
cell batteries attached to these machines 
for home use are perfectly safe, how- 
ever, and can readily be manipulated 
by any one of average intelligence after 
a little explanation. 

The treatment of delicate sense or- 
gans, such as the eye and ear, the re- 
moval of skin growths, et cetera, can 
be effected only by a physician, and it 
seems needless to caution readers in 
these respects. However, there is un- 
questionably a large field for the home 
application of vibration, and when the 
correct manipulation of the machine 
selected has been mastered, the result 
must make for better health, improved 
looks, and greater efficiency. 

Remember: That general vibration 
of the entire body is not desired; 

That localized treatment only is ad- 
vised ; 

That stimulation is a modification of 
vibration, and- is produced by lighter 
pressure ; 

That vibratory stimulation is a 
pressure midway between light and 
heavy, is produced by a medium stroke, 
and is the only method advised for the 
layman, 
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MortHer.—I urgently advise you to take 
your little girl to a reputable physician. Her 
stunted growth and undeveloped mind point 
to a condition of the thyroid gland, and 
under treatment a magical change may be af- 
fected. Wonders have been and are being 
accomplished since the function of the thy- 
roid gland has become better known. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 


or coins. 
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Get all you can out of it. Live 
every minute. You can if you will 
—if you are really alive! It isn’t the 
world that’s wrong—it’s you. Take 
stock of yourself now. If your nerv- 
ous system is in tune, everything 
around you— all the happenings o 
your daily life—small or large—will 
be one grand harmony to you. If 
your nervous system is out of tune 
— everything is discord. 

Vibration is Life. It’sthe very “== . ‘ 
foundation of all existence. It will straighten out your ‘tangled 0 nerves 
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THE MAGAZINE AND THE 
BOOK-LENGTH NOVEL 





















Muc# is being said these days about a complete novel 
being included in one issue of a magazine—that the 
idea is new and noteworthy. 


VERY reader of the POPULAR MAGAZINE knows 
that such a novel has been given with each issue for 
the past ten years! 


|F imitation be the sincerest form of flattery, the POPULAR 
MAGAZINE ought to be proud of its inspiring lead. 


|? is, and shows its pride by still giving the public the finest 
novels published complete in one issue of a magazine. 


URTHERMORE, its readers are given two novels a 
month, from America’s foremost writers: Men like Jack 
London, Stewart Edward White, Burton E. Stevenson, 
Ralph D. Paine, Holman Day, Herman Whitaker, 
Zane Grey, W. B. M. Ferguson, Francis Lynde, 
Bertrand W. Sinclair, and a host of others. 


FTERWARDS, these novels are published, at the regu- 

_ lar book rate, by the foremost houses in the business: 

Scribner, Harper, Houghton-Mifflin, Macmillan, 
Appleton, Dodd-Mead, Little-Brown, etc., etc. 


ITH this record behind it, the POPULAR makes no 


idle boast in stating that the record before it will be . 
equally pre-eminent. 


EMEMBER that the POPULAR is ten years ahead of 
the magazine-complete-novel game! 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Photography’s a pleasure with the 
P Film Pack 

4 Res 

To load, open back of camera or adapter, drop in 
pack and it’s done. 

To change films for successive exposures, merely pull 
out successive paper tabs as shown in the illustration. 

{ Films are from the same stock as the famous East- 
man N.C., they offer the advantage of tank develop- 
ment, and the Premo Film Pack is the only method 
which permits the removal of one or more films for 
development at any time, without waiting until the 

4 entire twelve are exposed. 

The Premo Film Pack loads in daylight in Premo Film Cameras, 
or, by means of a Premo Film Pack Adapter, in any plate cam- 
era. Fully described in the Premo catalogue, a copy of which 
may be had at any dealer’s, or we will mail it direct on request. 
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| Rochester Optical Division 

Eastman Kodak Co, Rochester, N. Y. 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment are 
world favorites because so 
effective in preserving the 
natural purity and beauty 
of the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands, and restoring them 
to health when marred by 
unsightly conditions. 

Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27. Charterhouse Sq., London: R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 


a@”Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 


BE A’TRAVELING 
SALESMAN 
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HOW TO KEEP YOUNC 
and ATTRACTIVE 


A generation of ‘Fair Women" ali over two con- 
tinents have proved the wonderful efficacy of 


Dr. JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS 
The Greatest Known Specific for Beautifying the 
Complexion and the Form 


Beauties, beautiful off the stage, Soefety 
Ladies, mrcogie Brides and Smiling Debutantes, 
whose lovely complexions do not fade with the morn- 
ing light, know that the secret of their pure and spot- 
less complexion and beauty lines is the magic of these 
blood- "harmless w afer -transforming, safe and abso- 
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is 
the most saonhe pe CTnarvelous remedy for all wed 
blemishes, restoring to Spotiess purity and youthi 
bloom all complexions marred by pimples, Sensehende, 
sallowness, wrinkles, redness or , ote blemishes on or 
under the skin. 50 cents and $1.00 per box by mail “ 
in plain cover, on receipt of price, from S 
RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 54, 415 Broadway, New York 
Every druggist can get Dr. Campbell's Arsenic Wafers for you 
Jrom his wholesale dealer. 


Wrinkles 


Thousands have successfully used this for- 
mula to remove traces of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz. of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 


dissolved in 34 pt. witch hazel; use as a 
face wash. The effect is almost magical. 
Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as well as finest lines, 
completely and quickly vanish. Face becomes firm, smooth, . 2 
fresh, and you look years younger. No harm to tenderest 
skin. Get genuine Saxolite (powdered) at any drug store. 
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Removes Hair or Fuzz from Face, 
Neck or Arms 


Delatone is an old and well-known scientific 

preparation, in powder form, for the quick 

removal of hairy growths—no matter how 

thick or stubborn they may be. A paste is 

made with some Delatone and water, then 

“Q\ spread on hairy surface. After two or 

) three minutes it is rubbed off and the hairs 

have vanished. When the skin is washed 

it will be found to be white, firm and hairless. Delatone is used 

by thousands of people and is highly recommended by Mrs. 

Mae Martin, the authority on “‘Beauty.’’ 

Druggists sell Delatone, or an original one- pleas HE will 
be mailed toany address upon receipt of One Dollar by 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL COMPANY 








3255 Sheffield Avenue—Dept. B. F.—Chicago 
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August 14, 1816, 
“Today being Saturday. I drove to 
town to buy some needed things at 
the shops. q picked up Jack Havens 
on the road and we stopped at the 
tavern for some good 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years’’ 


A pure, mellow whiskey whose 
unvarying excellence and delicate 
flavor have retained and added 
to its popularity with each pass- 
ing year. 

Aged in charred oak bar- 4 
rels. Distilled and bottled in 


bond. 
A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of Selected 
Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a dis- 
tinctive blend which is appreciated by 
smokers of discrimination and taste. 
100 Bud Cigarettes securely packed in 
Red Cedar Wood Boxes, with Brass 
Hinges and Spring Catch. Send us 
$2.00 for above box of 100. Sent post- 
paid to any address. You'll be glad to 
smoke ’em. The Bud Cigarette Com- 
pany, 2 Rector Street, New York City. 
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My Magazine “Investing for Profit’? 
FREE for Six Months 











Send me vour name and address right NOW and I will send 

| you Investing for Profit magazine absolutely free for six 

months, It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 

money—how to teil good investments — how to pick the 

most profitable of sound investments. It reveals how 

bankers and capitalists make $1,000 to $22, n 

fuct gives you the vital investing information that should 

enable you to make your money grow pi jonately. I 

i have decided this month to vive 506 81x month subscriptions 
to Investing for Profit FREE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every investor—perhaps a fortune. Send your name 

and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 

ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating 

this offer. Better take it now. You’ll be willing to pay 10c 

a copy after you have read it six months, 

H. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago m 
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DO YOU LIKE GOOD 
MELODRAMA? 


Dastardly villains, thrilling escapes, innocence 
deceived, secret papers, dramatic revelations in 
mid-air, and virtue, a trifle winded, but glori- 
ously triumphant—all these are woven into a 
whirlwind romance of book length by 


I. A. R. WYLIE 


Yet it is done with a skill that makes it 
all thoroughly convincing. It’s absolutely free 
from sex, suffrage and psychology, and you 
wont find the slightest trace of a eugenic in it 
from one end to the other. It will be printed 
complete in AINSLEE’S for September. 


The many unusual short stories will include 
the best work of such authors as 


CAROLINE DUER 
F. BERKELEY SMITH 
CONSTANCE SKINNER 
BONNIE R. GINGER 
ELEANOR | FERRIS 


ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


Have you, too, fallen under the spell of the 
Super-Women? Ninon de Lenclos is the next one. 








AINSLEE’S FOR SEPTEMBER 


For sale August 13th. Fifteen cents the copy 
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If it ismt 
an Eastman, 
tt isn’t 


a Kodak. 





The New No. 14 
KODAK Jr. 


A thin, compact, convenient camera of high efficiency. The 
shape of the pictures is rectangular (2% x 4% inches), and 
pleasingly suited to landscapes and home portraits. 

Choice of meniscus achromatic or Rapid Rectilinear lens; 
has new Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with cable release, for time 
and bulb exposures, and speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 of a 
second; improved back for quick reloading; automatic focusing 
lock; collapsible reversible finder and two tripod sockets. Usés 
Kodak Film cartridges of six and twelve exposures, loading and 
unloading in daylight. 


Price, with meniscus achromatic lens, - - = - - $ 9.00 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, - - - . - - 11.00 


Free catalogue at your dealer's, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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- Our Teeth are Better 
than Our Parents’ Teeth 


Fifty years ago there was little known about the care 

of the teeth. The manufacturers of the few dentifrices 

then on the market did as best they could—and their prepa- 

rations in spite of grit and “druggy” taste did some good. The. 
grit served to clean teeth which never had known cleanliness, eveft 
though it scratched them too. The medicine taste appealed to 

those who thought nothing that fasted good could do good. 


Within the past few years people have come to a realiza- 
tion that proper care of the teeth demands a dentifrice without grit 
—and that the teaching of children to care for their teeth 
demands a pleasant tasting dentifrice. 
And so we have 
come to 


Here then is 
a real dentifrice: 


It cleans thoroughly, safely. There is no “druggy” 
taste—it is not over-medicated. Over-medication is frowned 

upon by dentists and their patients. A pleasant taste is recognized 
as an advantage in starting young people on the road to Good 


Teeth—Good Health. Ribbon Dental Cream is an easy riding 


vehicle on that road. 


To Mothers, Dentists and Other Teachers 


Regular care of the teeth by young people now will avoid years 
of regret later on. We donot go sofar as the New York Times, 
which said in a recent editorial: 


**A boy whose teeth are bad, whose mouth and throat are onion and germ-laden, 
whose nasal, oral and ocular passages are stop) up, blinks when he looks at the 
blackboard, ‘fails to hear his name when upon, is bowed by defective — 
ing, and is pained in digestion, He becomes a truant, rebellious and a liar. 


Give him an oral cleansing and complete masticatory repairs, and you begin to make 

of hima gentleman and a scholar. C The underlining is ours.) 
We quote this, although we do not agree that neglected teeth 
necessarily make a child untruthful. But we do say that good 
teeth ar2 necessary for good digestion, and 
good digestion i Is necessary for good health. 

So that more may know Ribbon Dental Cream, 

a trial tube will be sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


If you wish our instructive Oral Hygiene Eook, 
it will be sent free on request. 


COLGATE & COMPANY 
Dept. 77 199 Fulton Street New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, 
asling, refined 
School Principals and Teachers should inquire about our offer of 
Educational Material. 








